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FOREWORD 


Of all printed sources of American Indian history, the 
most valuable are the annual reports of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Unfortunately complete sets rarely have been available 
in most libraries, and researchers into the field have often 
found it necessary to travel to several libraries in order to 
consult all reports which they required for their investigations. 

In the early years of the Republic, relations with Indian 
tribes was the concern of the War Department, and even after 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs was organized in 1824 the reports 
were usually buried within *the War Department’s annual 
summaries of activities. It is these important early reports of 
the formative period of tribal-governmental relationships which 
are most difficult to find. 

With the organization of the Interior Department in 
1849 and the transfer of the Bureau of Indian Affairs from 
military to civil control (and the subsequent rapid development 
of the reservation system) the reports became considerably 
more detailed. Individual agents forwarded much information 
to Washington, and from their reports it is possible, for example, 
to trace the gradual emergence of leaders of various tribes, 
the causes of conflicts, the complexities of treaties, etc. State¬ 
ments by Indians themselves were often included, thus creating 
a rich source for this rare and poetic personal material. Unless 
a researcher has access to complete runs of these annual 
reports, however, it is impossible to follow the rapidly changing 
government policies which directly affected the attitudes of 
bureau commissioners, reservation agents, the Army, and the 
Indians. 

Failure to obtain access to a single annual report often 
will leave a researcher in the dark as to the reasons for sudden 
shifts in Indian-government relationships. The publication of 
this complete series, therefore, will be welcomed by all serious 
students of Indian affairs as well as by researchers into correlated 
studies of American history in the 19th century. 

-DEE BROWN 
1974 

Urbana, Illinois 

































INTRODUCTION 


The Annual Reports of the Commissioner of Indian Af¬ 
fairs began in 1824, while this office was under the ad¬ 
ministration of the War Department, and continued through 
1848, when the office was transferred to the Department of 
the Interior, or Home Department as it was then known. Un¬ 
til now, close examination and study of these War Depart¬ 
ment years was difficult; complete collations are scarce. 

Prior to 1824, all interaction, commerce and intercourse 
with Native Americans was reported in the annual federal 
documents, beginning in 1775 and continung through 1823. 
These affairs were handled by the War Department; no In¬ 
dian Office had been created exclusively for this purpose. All 
these reports and documents were later compiled into the 
series known as American State Papers', two of these huge 
volumes (Volumes 5 and 6) are devoted to Indian Affairs. 
These have recently been made available in reprint. How¬ 
ever, scant attention has been given to the years following 
1823 when the Office of Indian Affairs was created. 

One reason so little attention has been given to the War 
Department years is that the report of the Superintendent 
(later Commissioner) of Indian Affairs was always contained 
within the total report of the War Department. In order to 
collate the Commissioners’ reports for these years it was first 
necessary to accumulate all of the annual War Department 
reports and then extract those pages of interest. The Com¬ 
missioners’ reports were not published separately until this 
office transferred to the Home Department, and as a result 
any accumulation for publication would be confusing be¬ 
cause of the unstabilized pagination. This is a fact which 
must be accepted, unless the total compilation were to be 
reset in type — a prohibitive project today. 

In order to establish the proper chronology of the In¬ 
dian Office, it is necessary to review the development of the 
Indian Service. Unable to locate the exact legislation myself, 
I turned to an old friend, Brantley Blue, Commissioner of 
Indian Claims, knowing full well he would be able to help 
me. As expected, this fine gentleman provided me with all 
the proper documentations and references. In the transmittal 
of documentations. Commissioner Blue had this to say: “Fe- 
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lix S. Cohen’s Handbook of Federal Indian Law has, for a 
long time, been regarded as the last word in the field of In¬ 
dian law .... Chapter 2 of the book deals with the Office 
of Indian Afairs beginning with the fact that the Crown and 
colonies regulated intercourse betwen their own subjects and 
the Indians, but made no attempt to govern the internal rela¬ 
tions of the Indian tribes.” A part of Chapter 2 of the 
aforementioned book, relevant to the Indian Service and of 
great importance to the establishment of a proper chronol¬ 
ogy, appears as Appendix I of this present volume. 

The office of Superintendent of Indian Affairs was 
superseded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 1824, but no 
official document was published until March 31, 1826 — 
two years later and with no explanation. The establishment 
of the Bureau was noted then as Paper O, House Document 
146, 19th Congress, 1st Session (page 6). It reads as follows: 

Department of War 
March 11, 1824 

Sir: To you are assigned the duties of the Bureau of In¬ 
dian Affairs in this Department, for the faithful per¬ 
formance of which you will be responsible. Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton and Mr. Miller are assigned to you, the former as 
chief, and the latter as assistant clerk. 

You will take charge of the appropriations for an¬ 
nuities, and of the current expenses, and all warrants on 
the same will be issued on your requisitions on the Sec¬ 
retary of War, taking special care that no requisition be 
issued, but in cases where the money previously remit¬ 
ted has been satisfactorily accounted for, and on es¬ 
timates in detail, approved by you, for the sum re¬ 
quired. You will receive and examine the accounts and 
vouchers for the expenditure thereof, and you will pass 
them over to the proper Auditor’s Office for settlement, 
after examination and approval by you; submitting 
such items for the sanction of this department as may 
require its approval. The administration of the fund for 
the civilization of the Indian is also committed to your 
charge, under the regulations established by the Depart¬ 
ment. You are also charged with the examination of the 
claims arising out of the law regulating the intercourse 
with Indian Tribes, and will, after examining and brief¬ 
ing the same, report them to this Department, endors- 
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ing a recommendation for their allowance or disallow¬ 
ance. 

The ordinary correspondence with the superin¬ 
tendents, the agents, and the sub-agents, will pass 
through your Bureau. 

I have the honor to be 
Your obedient servant, 

J. C. CALHOUN 
Secretary of War 

Thos. L. M’Kenney, Esq. 

Once the Bureau had been established, the statute 
creating the Commissioner of Indian Affairs did not follow 
until 1832. This act was contained in the Statutes of the 22nd 
Congress, 1st Session', it is identified as Statute I and is as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America, in 
Congress assembled , That the President shall appoint, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, a 
commissioner of Indian affairs, who shall, under the 
direction of the Secretary of War, and agreeably to such 
regulations as the President may, from time to time, 
prescribe, have the direction and management of all In¬ 
dian affairs, and of all matters arising out of Indian 
relations, and shall receive a salary of three thousand 
dollars per annum. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
Secretary of War shall arrange or appoint to the said of¬ 
fice the number of clerks necessary therefor, so as not 
to increase the number now employed; and such sum as 
is necessary to pay the salary of said commissioner for 
the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, 
shall be, and the same hereby is, appropriated out of 
any money in the treasury. 

SEC. 3. And be it further enacted. That all ac¬ 
counts and vouchers for claims and disbursements con¬ 
nected with Indian affairs, shall be transmitted to the 
said commissioner for administrative examination, and 
by him passed to the proper accounting officer of the 
Treasury Department for settlement; and all letters and 



packages to and from the said commissioner, touching 
the business of his office, shall be free of postage. 

SEC. 4. And be it further enacted, That no ar¬ 
dent sprits shall be hereafter introduced, under any 
pretence, into the Indian country 

SEC. 5. And be it further enacted. That the 
Secretary of War shall, under the direction of the Presi¬ 
dent, cause to be discontinued the services of such 
agents, sub-agents, interpreters and mechanics, as may, 
from time to time, become unnecessary, in consequence 
of the emigration of the Indians, or other causes. 

Approved, July 9, 1832. 

The final report of the Bureau of Indian Affairs while 
under the administration of the War Department was for the 
year 1848. The first volumes of this reprint series represent 
these twenty-four years; for the first time they are assembled 
and published as separate volumes from the annual reports 
of the War Department. 

Thereafter, and until the end of this series of reprints 
ending the nineteenth century, the annual reports of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs were published both in the annual 
reports of the Home Department (and later, Interior Depart¬ 
ment) and separately. Their accumulation is no longer an 
easy task, but far easier than of those published under the 
War Department. 

Subsequent legislation in the 30th Congress, 2nd Ses¬ 
sion, transferred the Bureau to the Home Department, a 
department created by the same legislation that made the 
transfer. All this is contained in Chapter CVIII, 9th Statutes, 
30th Congress, 2nd Session, Section 5, which reads: 

And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of 
the Interior shall exercise the supervisory and appellate 
powers now exercised by the Secretary of the War De¬ 
partment, in relation to all the acts of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs; and shall sign all requisitions for the 
advance or payment of money out of the treasury, on 
estimates or accounts, subject to the same adjustment 
or control now exercised on similar estimates or ac¬ 
counts by the Second Auditor and Second Comptroller 
of the Treasury. 



The years following this transfer were years of conflict 
betwen the War Department and the Department of the In¬ 
terior. Each felt the other could not do a proper job in ad¬ 
ministering to the needs of the Native Americans, and each 
cited certain failures experienced by the two departments. 

The long and bitter struggle for control of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs culminated in a study of the possible return of 
the Bureau to the War Department. The Committee on In¬ 
dian Affairs submitted a report during our Centennial 
year — 1876. The arguments and pleas were emotional, 
often moving. The end result, however, was a continuation 
of the Bureau under the Department of the Interior. That 
report — a most important document detailing the emo¬ 
tional peak reached during the study — is included as Ap¬ 
pendix II of this volume. It amply illustrates the lengths both 
factions went to in order to accomplish their aims. 

It is difficult, of course, to predict what might have 
happened had the Bureau been returned to the War Depart¬ 
ment; equally difficult to guess are the consequences had the 
War Department maintained control of the Bureau from the 
beginning. But that which is no longer difficult is an evalua¬ 
tion of what has happened. That is to say, the major dif¬ 
ficulties have been removed with this collation of all reports 
necessary to a thorough, historical evaluation. 

John M. Carroll 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 



War Department, 

Office Indian Affairs, 24th Nov. 1824. 

Sir: l hare had the honor, in compliance with your order of the 
1st instant, to report the amount, (viz. §151,000,) for which an appro¬ 
priation by Congress will be required, for the current expenses of 
the Indian Department for the year 1825 ; also, an estimate of the 
sums necessary to carry into effect certain Indian Treaties, and to 
hold Treaties of Peace, &c. with certain Indian Tribes, within the 
same period. 

I now have the honor to report, (in paper marked A) the sums which 
have been drawn from the several appropriations for expenditures in 
the Indian Department, and the amount of accounts which have been 
rendered to this office for disbursements, for the three quarters, ending 
the 31st August last, to which period they are made up, in conformity 
to the act of Congress of 6th May, 1822. 

It will be seen from this statement, that §282,654 13 have been 
drawn; and that returns have been received for §242,849 83, leav¬ 
ing a balance of §39,804 30 to be accounted for, which arises princi¬ 
pally from disbursements made on account of objects which are not 
yet completed. 

Statement marked B shews the number of Schools, where esta¬ 
blished, by what society, the number of teachers to each, and the 
number of pupils, by the last returns. 

Since the establishment of this Office, in March last, the rules and 
regulations for the government of Indian Affairs have been revised, 
and greatly enlarged. Among the measures first taken were those 
which wer e deemed to be essential to secure a prompt rendition of ac¬ 
counts; and these, it is believed, will, in the course of the present 
year, result in ensuring the utmost promptitude and accuracy: the ne¬ 
cessary checks, it is believed, are provided. 

Forms were also prepared, and forwarded, to the Superintendents 
of the Indian Schools, which have produced a sy stem in their Reports, 
out of which a general exhibit of all that relates to this branch of the 
Indian Department can be furnished with facility and accuracy, at the 
close of each year. 

The returns shew that 32 Schools are now in operation, containing 
916 children. The Reports of the Superintendents are highly satisfac¬ 
tory. They certain ly demonstrate that no insuperable difficulty is in 
the way of a complete reformation of the principles and pursuits of the 
American Indian. J udging from what has been accomplished since 
the adoption, by the Government, in 1819, of the system upon which 
all the Schools are no w operating, and making due allowance for the 
tardy advancements o f the first two or three years, which were for 



the most part consumed in the work of preparation, and in overcoming 
the prejudices and apprehensions of the Indians, there is good reason 
to believe, that an entire reformation may be effected, (I mean among 
the tribes bordering our settlements, and to whom those benefits have 
been extended,) in the course of the present generation—it being with 
the children of the Indians that those have to do, who have undertaken 
this work of reformation. 

Nothing appears to be required to effect so humane an object but the 
necessary means for the support of the system, as its enlargement may 
be required ; and the continued application of the same zeal and intel¬ 
ligence which have so far characterized those who superintend and 
conduct it. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Very respectfully, 

Your obed't servant, 

THO. L. McKENNET. 

To the Honorable 

the Secretary of War. 



STATEMENT shewing the Amount of Moneys drawn from the several 
Appropriations for Expenditures in the Indian Department , and the 
Amaiint of Accounts rendered for disbursements, in the three quarters 
ending the 31 st August last; to which time the accounts are required 
to be rendered and settled, annually , by the act of the 6th May , 1822, 
to wit. 


Indian Department, including the pay of 

the officers and presents to Indian?, $555,341 97 
Annuities .... 182,050 00 

Civilization of Indians - - 6,762 16 


^Holding treaty with the Quapaws - 7,000 00 

^Carrying into effect treaty with the Flo¬ 
rida Indians - 8,500 00 

Claims of the citizens of Georgia against 
the Creek Indians - 23,000 00 


$§244,154 IS 


38,500 00 


282,654 13 

Amount of disbursements - - 242,849 83 


Balance to be accounted for pn the 31st August $ 39,804 30 


* These two items being for objects not yet completed, no returns 
have been received: nor have any returns been received for the last. 
These, together, make up very nearly the above balance. When the 
returns for them, with those of the Governor of Arkansas, and fop 
some of the advances on account of the civilization of the Indians, 
which have not yet come in, are received, this balance will be fully 
covered. 

Wab Department, 

Office of Indian Affairs , Nov. 24, 1824. 


THOS. L. M‘KENNEY« 
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(B.) 

STATEMENT shewing the number of Schools; where established; by 
what Society; the number of Teachers attached to each; and the number 
of Pupils, from the last returns. 





NI’MUEU OF 

NUMBER OF 

NO. 

WHERE ESTABLISHED. 

BY WHAT SOCIETY. 

TEACHERS. 

rcrn.8. 

I 

Spring Place, Cherokee Nation, East") 

United Brethren " " { 

Including the mem¬ 
bers of the mission 

i 

j 20 


Mississippi - - -J 

families. 

Not vet opened. 

2 

Ochgcelogee do. do. 

Do. 

- 

3 

Brainerd do. do. 

American Board for Foreign Missions 

42 

84 

4 

Carmel do. do. 

Do. 



3 

Creek Path do. do. 

Do. 



6 

High Tower do. do. 

Dwight, Cherokee Nation, West Miss. 

Do. 



7 

Do. 

10 

50 

8 

Elliot, Choctaw Nation 

Do. ... 

7 

46 

9 

Bethel do. 

Do. ... 

4 

21 

10 

Mayhew do. 

Do. ... 

10 

69 

11 

Emmans do. 

Do. ... 

4 

20 

12 

Mushulatubbee’s do. 

Do. - j 

1 

11 

13 

Mr. Juzon’s do. 

Do. ... 

1 

12 

14 

Capt. Harrison’s do. 

Do. 

1 

14 

15 

Goshen do. 

Do. ... 

4 

15 

16 

Bethany do. 

Do. ... 

3 


17 

Jik-haw-nah do. 

Do. ... 

4 


18 

Carey, on the St. Joseph’s, Michigan 





Territory 

Baptist General Convention 

18 

61 

19 

Valley Towns, Cherokecs, East Miss. 

Do. ... 

7 

60 

20 

Tensawattee do. do. 

Do. ... 

- 

25 

21 

Withington, Creek Nation 

Do. ... 

10 

41 

22 

Oneida, New York - 

Hamilton Baptist Missionary Society 

7 

34 

23 

Charity Hall, Chickasaw Nation 

Cumberland Missionary Board 

14 

31 

24 

Monroe do. 

Synod of South Carolina and Georgia 

12 

54 

25 

Tuscarora Nation, New York 

United Foreign Missionary Society - 

- 

45 

*26 

Seneca Nation do. 

Do. ... 

6 

31 

27 

Union, Usages, Arkansas 

Do. ... 

15 

12 

28 

Harmony, 0sages, Missouri - 

Do. - - - 

47 

27 

29 

Wyandotts, Upper Sandusky, Ohio - 

Methodist Episcopal Church 

12 

65 

30 

Ottawas, Miami of the Lake 

Western Missionary Society 

21 

10 

31 

Florissant, Missouri - 

Catholic Bishop of New Orleans 



32 

Passamaquoddies, Indian Point, Maine 

! 

Society for Propagating the Gospel 




among the Indians 

1 

60 



Whole number of pupils 

- 

916 


Note. The numbers under the head of the « Number of Teachers,” in most cases, embrace every person, including 
children, connected with the families of the Teachers. 

* This school, it appears, is suspended for the present, in consequence of proceedings against it under a law of the 
state of New York. 


Office of Indian Affairs, 

November 24, 1824. 


THO. L. M‘KENNEY. 
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Department of War, Office Indian Affairs, 

November 30th , 1825. 

Sir : I have had the honor to receive your directions of the 3d 
ultimo, as follows: . 

« Yon will as early as practicable, report to me an estimate ot the 
amount which will be required to be appropriated for the current 
expenses of the Indian Department, for the year 1826. 

a You will also report, separately, the amount of money disbursed 
and settled in the Indian Department, from the commencement of 
the present year to the termination of the third quarter of it, in¬ 
cluding disbursements for the same period, under the appropriation 
for the civilization of the Indian Tribes; the number of schools, 
where established, by what society, the number of teachers at each, 
and the number of pupils by last reports, together with the effects as 
already developed of the present system for civilizing the Indians, 
and its probable and ulterior consequences upon them as a race, 
viewed both in relation to their present situation, and that which 
contemplates their future and permanent residence upon lands w est 
of the Mississippi. You will report, also, the operations of commis¬ 
sioners appointed to hold Indian Treaties under acts of the last ses¬ 
sion of Congress, and such other remarks as you may think proper 
to make in relation to the administration of the Indian Department. 

I had the honor, on the 14th ultimo, to furnish the estimate of the 
amount (§ 153 , 000 ) required to be apprdpriated for the current ex- 
npnsps of the year 1826. 

P The accompanying statement, which I have the honor now to 
submit, marked A, shews the amount of money that has been drawn 
from the Treasury, on account of the Indian Department, for the 
first, second, and third quarters of the present year; how much of 
that amount has been settled; and how much remains to be accounted 
for D appears, from this statement, that §781,827 14, has been 
drawn from the Treasury, that §535,017 87, hasi been' acamnted 
for; and that there remains to be accounted for §246,809 27. It 
L proper to remark, that the sum of §191,368 91, which appears, 
from the statement, to be unaccounted for, is the unapplied balance of 
he appropriation of the 3d March, 1825, of §250,000, in reference 
to a treaty with the Creeks; and is, though drawn from the Trea¬ 
sury, subject, at the pleasure of the Department, to its orders. It 
this sum be deducted from the balance of §246,809 27, there wi t 
remain to be accounted for §55,440 56, all which, it is believed, 
16 



will be fully accounted for, when several returns, which are daily 
expected, shall be received. 

Statement, marked B, shews the number of schools, where estab¬ 
lished, by what society, the number of teachers at each, and the 
number of pupils, according to the last reports. These returns shew 
that thirty-eight schools are in operation; and that they contain ele¬ 
ven hundred and fifty-nine children. On comparing this with the 
report of last year, it will be found that four new schools have been 
established, and that the increase in the number of children, for this 
year, is two hundred and forty-three. 

Measures were duly taken to carry into effect the acts of Congress 
of the 25th May, 1824, (I go back to this because its provisions have 
hut just been executed,) and of the 3d March, 1825, the former having 
for its object the formation of treaties beyond the Mississippi, the 
latter, the establishment of peace and boundaries between the various 
Tribes of the Upper Mississippi and the Lakes; also another act of 
the 3d March, 1825, authorizing the President to cause a road to 
be mar ked out from tire Western frontier of Missouri to the con¬ 
fines of New Mexico, and which act, also, makes provision for 
holding treaties with the intervening Indian Tribes, for the purpose 
of obtaining their consent to the marking of said road, and to the 
unmolested use thereof to the citizens of the United States, and of 
the Mexican Republic. 

Advices have been received of as late date as the 21st September 
last, from General Atkinson and Major O’Fallon, the Commissioners 
appointed to carry into effect the provisions of the Act of the 25th 
May, 1824, at which period they were at Fort Atkinson, on the Mis¬ 
souri, to which place they had returned two days previous to the date 
of their letter, after having penetrated the country as far as the Tw o 
Thousand Mile Creek, and fully accomplished, so far, the objects of 
their commission. It only remained for them to treat with a few 
tribes, the Mahas, Ottoas, Missouri, and Panis, which they expected 
to accomplish in twelve days, when they w ere to descend to St. Louis, 
and report more in detail. It is understood that General Atkinson 
is on his way to this city bringing with him the Treaties; and that 
the entire object of the Commission is accomplished. 

Returns have been received from General Clark and Governor 
Cass, the Commissioners appointed to mediate, at Prairie Du Chign, 
between the Sioux, Sac, Fox, Iowa, Chippewa, Menomonei, and Win¬ 
nebago Tribes, and to establish boundaries between them. In this work 
of mercy the Commissioners have been successful. Treaties have 
been entered into with those Tribes, by which their long and bloody 
wars have been terminated, and boundaries assigned to them, as the 
surest guarantee against future hostilities. 

Messrs. Reeves, Sibley, and Mather, the Commissioners appointed 
to mark the road from the Western Frontier of Missouri to the con¬ 
fines of New Mexico, and to hold Treaties with the intervening Indian 
Tribes, arc engaged in the performance of these duties. 

With the view of adjusting certain claims of the Shawnese Indians 



lor lands, in exchange for a tract hitherto occupied by them at Cape 
Girardeau, in Missouri, and for spoliations of various kinds, and im¬ 
provements left by them at Cape Girardeau, General Clark was di¬ 
rected, in March last, to adjust these claims; and authorized, should it 
be necessary, to treat with the Osage and Kanzas Tribes for the ex¬ 
tinguishment of their titles to lands for those Indians. This arrange¬ 
ment has been accordingly made; and in accomplishing it, and fol¬ 
lowing up the views of the Executive, in providing a country for such 
Tribes of Indians as may think proper to emigrate and join their 
friends in the West, but especially to secure a country for the Creeks, 
in pursuance of the obligations of the General Government, in its 
compact with Georgia, the Commissioner very judiciously embraced, 
in the negotiation for the accommodation of the Shawnees, at that 
meeting, an extinguishment of the Indian titles to three or four mil¬ 
lions of acres of land in Missouri and Arkansas, and nearly one hun¬ 
dred millions of acres beyond the Western boundaries of Missouri 
and Arkansas. Reservations are secured to the Osages and Kan¬ 
zas—to the first, a tract of fifty miles front, parallel to, and about 
twenty five miles West of, the Western boundary of Missouri, and to 
the Kanzas a tract of thirty miles front, parallel also to the Western 
boundary of Missouri, and about fifty miles West of it; both running 
back to the Spanish line. A judicious arrangement as to space be¬ 
tween those two reservations, and between the frontier of Missouri, 
has been effected. Thus, all the titles of Indians to lands within the 
limits of Missouri, except a few reservations, have been extinguish¬ 
ed; and a country, represented to be fertile, and in all respects desira¬ 
ble, provided, and in sufficient extent, beyond the boundaries of Mis¬ 
souri and Arkansas, for the accommodation of all the tribes within the 
States, which, should they incline to occupy it, it is the policy of the 
Government to guarantee to them lasting and undisturbed possession. 

At the same time, Treaties of Peace and Friendship were entered 
into between the Osage and Delaware, the Shawnese. Weas, Pian- 
keshaw and Peoria tribes of Indians, and subsequently a treaty has 
been concluded, which assigns to the Shawnese fifty miles square of 
lands in the Southwest corner of Missouri, with the privilege of ex¬ 
changing them for a like quantity of land on the Kanzas River, 
which, it is believed, they will prefer, for lands of theirs hitherto oc¬ 
cupied by them at Cape Girardeau. The same treaty provides for pay¬ 
ment for improvements abandoned by them at Cape Girardeau, and 
for spoliations committed on their property there. 

From the representations of a deputation of Cherokees of the 
Arkansas and the Shawnese, who accompanied them in February last, 
it w as believed, that if they could hold a council with their friends in 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, they could induce them to emigrate and 
join them on their possessions in the West. This was the great object 
of their visit; directions were issued to Governor Cass to meet them 
at Wapaghkonetlo, in Ohio; but nothing was accomplished except 
that deputations of some of the tribes intend, in the following Spring, 
to visit their brothers of the West. It is probable that the object of 



that meeting may, in the course of the next year, be, in part, at least, 
realized. 

The Quapaws, it is expected, will commence their removal from 
Arkansas, to the country South of Red River, on the first of January 
next, in conformity to the provisions of the Treaty with them of the 
15th November, 1824, and measures have been taken to fulfil the 
provisions of that entered into with the Choctaws,- on the 20th Jan¬ 
uary, 1825. 

Nothing suggests itself to me in the way,of improvement in the 
administration of the Indian Department, as it is at present constituted , 
but under the modification which I have had the honor to suggest to 
ycu in my letter of the 15th instant, benefits of a valuable descripr 
tion might be anticipated. 

I will do myself the honor, in obedience to your instructions, to 
make the remaining parts of your directions of 3d October the sub¬ 
ject of a future and special communication. 

I have the honor to be. 

Very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 
THOMAS L. McKENNEY. 

Hon. James Barbour, 

Secretary of War. 



shewing' the number of Indian Schools, where established, by whom, the number of Teachers, the number of Pupils, and the amount annually 
allowed and paid to each by the Government, with remarks as to their condition. 


NUMBER OF 

TEACHERS. 

NUMBER OF 
PUPILS. 

am’t ann’y 
ALL’d & PAID 
BY GOV’T. 

6 

15 

g 300 

7 

30 'l 



6 

65 



3 

16 



4 

22 



6 

16 



1 

13 


2,250 

l 

13 



1 

13 



3 

30 



2 

4 



26 

70 

600 

11 

34 

600 

7 

40 

400 

6 

43 

450 

9 

39 

500 

3 

33 

500 

14 

31 

460 

7 

24 

800 

1 

60 

250 

- 

- 

1,000 

42 

84 

100 

- 

- 

100 

- 

- 

100 

10 

75 

800 

7 

60 

500 

- 

25 

250 

- 

30 

300 

6 

31 

250 

47 

27 

250 


45 

450 

- 

50 

500 

12 

54 

800 

12 

57 

800 

21 

10 ' 

300 

281 

1 1,159 | 

13.550 | 


NAME OF SITE AND STATION. 


Spring Place, Cherokee Nation, Alabama 
Oochgcelogy do 

Elliot, Choctaw Nation - 

May hew, dc 

Bethel, do 

Emmaus, do 

Goshen do 

Capt. Harrison’s, do 
Juzan’s, do 

Mooshuiatubbce’s, do 
Ai-ik-hun-nah, do 

Bethany, do - 

L. S. Williams, do - 

Carey, on the St. Joseph’s river, among the Potawatamies 
Thomas, on Grand river, among the Ottawas 
Withington, Creek Nation, Georgia - 

Oneida, Oncidas, New York - 

Senecas, do - 

Cataraugus, Senecas, do - 

Oneida Castle, Oncidas, do ... 

Charity Hall, Chickasaw Nation 
Florissant, Missouri - - - 

Pleasant Point, Quoddy Indians, Maine 
Brainerd, Cherokee Nation, E. Mississippi 
Carmel, do 

Creek Path, do 

High Tower, do - 

Dwight, Cherokee Nation, W. Mississippi 
Valley towns, do E. do 

Tensawattec, do do do - 

Tonawanda, Senecas, New York 
Union, Osages, Arkansas 
Harmony, Osages. Missouri 
Tuscaroras, New York 
Michillimackinao 
Monroe, Chickasaw Nation 
Wyandotts, Upper Sandusky 
Ottawas, Miami of the Lake 


BY WHOM ESTABLISHED. 


United Brethren 
Do 


Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

leral Convention 

. 

Do 

- 

Do 

- 

Do 

- 


United Foreign Missionary Society - 
Do do 

Protestant Episcopal Church, New York 
Cumberland Missionary Board 
Society of Jesuits - 

Society for propagating the Gospel, &c. 

American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions ' 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


do 

do 

do 

do 


Baptist General Convention 

Do ... 

Do ... 

United Foreign Missionary Society 

Do ... 

Do ... 

Do 

Synod of South Carolina and Georgia - 
Methodist Episcopal Church 
Western Missionary Society- 


Progressing prosperously. 

Not yet in operation; expected to be so before the close of the year. 


These schools have had to encounter some difficulties, but they are, nevertheless, progressing with 
a favorable degree of success. 


Prosperous and increasing. 

An appendage of Carey. 

Progressing with considerable success. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do- 

Do. 


No reports have been received from any of these schools for this year, (except that for the Wyan- 
dotts, at Upper Sandusky.) This part of the statement is, therefore, made from the last year’s 
reports, with the exception just mentioned, which were not, in some respects, complete. They 
were then represented as being in a flourishing condition, and there is no reason to doubt that 
they continue to be so, and are improving in usefulness to those for whose benefit they are in¬ 
tended. 


Note. The numbers in the column of teachers, in most cases, include the whole number of the families of the teachers, mechanics, &c. employed at the different 


stations, they being so returned in the reports. 


Department of War, Office of Indian Affairs, December 8, 1825. 

THOMAS L, McKENNEA- 





Doc. 1 — sig. 17. 


A. 


EXTRACT from the Second Auditor’s Statement, showing the amount of requisi¬ 
tions drawn by the Secretary of War on the Treasury of tiie United States, in 
the 1st, 2d, and 3d Quarters of 1825, the amount of which that has been ac¬ 
counted for on the settlement of accounts, and the balance which remains to be 
accounted for, as appears from the Books of the 2d Auditor of the Treasury. 


HEADS OF EXPENDITURE. 

AMOUNT DRAWN 

FROM THE 

TREASCRT. 

AMOUNT AC¬ 
COUNTED FOR 

ON THE SET¬ 
TLEMENT OF 

ACCOUNTS. 

BALANCE TO BE 

ACCOUNTED 

FOR. 

Indian Department .... - 

8143,014 59 

8131,133 30 

811,876 29 

Pay of Indian Agents - 

43,318 19 

42.506 69 

811 50 

Pay of Indian Sub-Agents - 

19.461 65 

18 893 78 

567 87 

Civilization of Indians .... 

11.032 91 

4,246 05 

6,786 86 

Presents to Indians - 

18,728 23 

15,158 97 

3,569 26 

Annuities to Indian tribes - 

221.518 98 

200.518 98 

21,000 00 

Claims against the Osagcs - - - 

2,748 00 

2,628 92 

119 08 

Carrying into effect the Treaty with the Creeks 

Do. with the Choctaws 

Extinguishment of Indian title to Quapaw lands 

Running tlie line of the land assigned to Florida Indians 
Expenses of rations to be furnished to Florida Indians 
To defray the expenses of treating with Choctaws for a 
modification of the Treaty of 18th October, 1820 - 

23,000 00 
3,748 72 
373 91 
362 44 
31,854 25 

23,000 00 
3,748 72 
373 91 
362 44 
26,430 25 

5,424 00 

9,723 44 

7,937 94 

1,785 50 

To defray the expenses of making treaties with the In¬ 
dians beyotMl the Mississippi - 

3,716 2! 

216 21 

3,500 00 

To defray the expenses of holding treaties with the 
Sioux, Chippeways, &c. - 

Claims of Choctaws for services in the Pensacola cam¬ 
paign ...... 

Tow ards the execution of any treaty with the Creeks 
that may be ratified prior to the next Session of 
Congress ..... 

6,400 00 

16,972 50 

225,853 12 

6,400 00 

16,972 50 

34,484 21 

191,368 91 


781,827 14 

535,017 87 

246,809 27 
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K. 

IlKPORT FROM TIIK INDIAN OFFIOK. 

Di-.rAUTMiiNT or >Vak. 

Office of Indian affairs, .Vovcmln r 20, 1 Bi3C>- 
To the Hon. James Bakholk, 

Secret ary of War : 

Silt: 1 had the honor oh the 4III instant, of furnishing the esti¬ 
mate in two papers. No. 1 to 2, of the amount which will lie required 
to be appropriated for the current expenses ot the Indian Department 
for the year 1827. to wit: The demand for the in¬ 

crease over the amount appropriated for the last year, to wit: 
82 s ,124, arises out of new obligations incurred by treaty; and by 
an extension of our Indian relations, a reference to which 1 have had 
the honor more fully to make in my letter of the 4lh instant. 

The amount of money disbursed in the Indian Department .for the 
three last quarters of the present year, that is. to the 30th of Septem¬ 
ber, is : §820,080 00; and the amount for the settlement of which 
returns have been received within the same period, is §573. < 32 00, 
leaving to be accounted for §240,3 )8 00. I his deficiency, il it can 
be so called, is, however, only apparent. It arises in great part out 
of remittances which have been made to Superintendents and Com¬ 
missioners, for certain objects which have not yet been fully accom¬ 
plished; and out of the diHereuce between the period in which, by 
the act of Congress amendatory of the act of 1802,- approved May (>. 
1822, the Agents arc required to make their returns, which is to the 
1st day of September in each year; and the period, to wit: the 30th 
of September, embraced by the call for a statement of the disburse¬ 
ments and receipts. The Agents making their returns up to the 1st 
of September in conformity to the act of Congress, they show only 
their disbursements vp to that date; whilst they are charged wit i 
whatever they may have bad remitted to them for application to the 
30th of the month. The result is, an apparent balance against the 
Agent, and for just the amount which he may have on hand on the 
1st of September, and which may be applicable to the objects toi 
which it was remitted to the close of the third quarter ot the year. 

It is believed that of the ontiro amount disbursed, not a cent will 
be lost; and that as soon as the application of the money is made on 
account of the objects for which it lias been remitted to the several 
Agents charged with its application, returns will he received lor 


every 


dollar. 


The amount of demands for this year against the provision o 
§ 10,000, on account of education of Indian children, as per ac <» 
Sd March, 1819, appropriating that sum for the civilization ot tb 
Indians, is §13,783 33-J-. _ . • 

This act went into operation before those to whom it was eemci 
best to entrust its humane provisions, we re fully prepared to engage 
in their application. The sum consequently increased, and a surplus 
arose out of this state of things. This surplus in the first years after 
Q8 
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the passage of the act was considerable ; but it had become reduced in 
the last year to §3,550 00; and now the whole of it is absorbed, and 
every dollar of the appropriation is disposed of in the apportion¬ 
ments which have been made towards the support of the schools that 
are in operation under the regulations of the Department. It is to 
he regretted that the sum at the disposal of the Department for an 
object so beneficent, and which is in such exact conformity to the 
principles of our Government, should be so limited; and especially 
now when experience lias demonstrated the utility of the plan, and 
that success is attending it whenever it has been put in operation. It 
is a lamentable fact, that hundreds of Indian children are turned 
away, annually, from those nurseries of kindness, for want of ability 
on the part of the Superintendents to receive them. Numerous ap¬ 
plications for assistance, and from the most respectable societies arc 
now' on file in this ollicc, to which it lias not been possible to return 
any other answer than that the fund appropriated by the Congress is 
exhausted. 

It is respectfully, but earnestly recommended, that the sum be in¬ 
creased. The personal inspection which I have been able to make 
during the last Summer of some of the schools, that, for example, at 
Mirhilimarkiiiac, and that near IluHalo, in the State of New York, 
on the Seneca Reserve, has confirmed all my previous convictions of 
the vast benefits which the Indian children are deriving from these 
establishments; and which go further, in my opinion, towards se¬ 
curing our borders from bloodshed, and keeping the peace among the 
Indians themselves, and attaching them to us, than would the physi¬ 
cal force of our Army, if employed exclusively towards the accom¬ 
plishment of those objects. 

It is respect fully suggested whether, after the Indian children shall 
have passed through a course of instruction, and made capable there¬ 
by of taking care of themselves, some suitable provision of another 
kind ought not to Ik- made for them. If, after they shall have acquir¬ 
ed a knowledge of letters, and of the arts, they are thrown back 
into uneducated Indian settlements, is it not to be apprehended that 
the labor of instructing them, and the, expense attending it, will be 
lost? To make the plan elU-ctive. therefore, and to follow out its 
humane designs, it is respectfully recommended that, as these youths 
are qualified to enter upon a course of civilized life, sections of land 
he given to them, and a suitable present to commence with, of agri¬ 
cultural or other implements suited to the occupations in which they 
may be disposed, respectively, to engage. They will then have be¬ 
come. an ‘‘intermediate link between our own citizens, and our wan¬ 
dering neighbors, softening the shades of each, and enjoying the con¬ 
fidence of both.*' For a further illustration of this subject, l beg 
leave respectfully to refer to the report of the Commissioners which 
accompanies the treaty recently concluded at the Fond du l.ac 
Superior. 

'I lie number of schools, their location, and number of teachers to 
each, and the number of pupils, are all shewn in the accompanying 
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paper marked A. The reports from all of the schools are flattering, 
indeed, some of them remarkable, as indicating the extraordinary 
advances making by the children in all the branches of practical, and 
moral, and religious improvement. 

In addition to the schools enumerated, there is one at Great Cross¬ 
ings, in Kentucky, at which are fifty-four children. This school 
was established by the Choctaws, and is supported out of their own 
resources, under the direction of the President of the United States. 
The Creeks, impressed with the important benefits of education, ap¬ 
propriated pai t of their means, arising out of the treaty of 22d April, 
182C*, for the education of some of ttieir children at the same school. 
Thirty-five children have been added to the schools during the pre¬ 
sent year; and fifty-four received into the Choctaw Academy. Last 
year the number was 1159; and this year 1248, making an increase 
of 89. . .. 

Provision was made at the last session of Congress lor bolding 
treaties with certain Indian tribes on Lake Superior, and at Green 
Bay; in Indiana and Mississippi. Commissioners -w.crc duly ap¬ 
pointed for holding these treaties, and treaties have been entered into 
accordingly with the Chippewas of Lake Superior, and with the Mia- 
mics and Pottawatomies of Indiana. For reasons which will appear 
in the report of the Commissioners who negotiated the treaty on 
Lake Superior, no Council was held at Green Bay. A treaty was 
held, by the Commissioners appointed for that object, in Indiana, 
which, together with the treaty of Food du Lac Superior, and the 
proceedings under both I have the honor to enclose herewith. JNo 
returns have yet been received from the Commissioners appointed to 
negotiate with the Choctaws and Chirkusaws ol the otatc of Mis- 


‘ Measures have been duly taken to carry into efrect the act of Con¬ 
gress of 20th May, 1826, making appropriations for defraying the 
expense of negotiating and carrying into effect certain Indian trea¬ 
ties; the act of the same date, to aid certain Indians of the Creek 
nation in their removal West of the Mississippi ; the act making ap¬ 
propriation to carry into effect a treaty concluded between the United 
States and the Creek nation, and ratified 22d April. 1 ^ 20 ; and an 
act for the relief of the Florida Indians. 'I he treaty w ith the Cl ocks 
hashcen carried into effect; the condition money pa. 1, anil in the 
mode prescribed by the Congress, and the returns made by the A ft u.t, 

t0 I n fo rm a tim Hi a vi ng been received by the Department ol the hostile 
dispositions of the Osagcs and Delawares towards each other, and 
that a war of extermination was likely to he waged between those 
tribes and their allies, your instructions ns ere complied with, in ad¬ 
dressing letters to the Agents of the Department to m e, fere, and by 
t hcir counsels, put a stop, if possible, to the threatened tiaguly. 

Letters received 1 ... Clark of the . Ml. accon,^- 

nied bv a treaty of peace between those tribes, and wlm.li I ha c the 
honor to submit herewith, shew that a war. so fatal m its effects as 
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that promised to he, lias been, by the interference of that oflicer hap 
pily av; i h d. 

The Commissioners appointed under the act of Sd March, 1825, 
to mark out a road from the Western Frontier of Missouri, to the 
Coniines of New Mexico having been by the first article of that act 
authorized to hold treaties with the intervening tribes of Indians, to 
obt 'in their consent to the making of said road, and the undisturbed 
use thereof to the citizens of the United Stares, and of the Mexican 
Republic, have reported no treaties subsequent to those made with 
the Usages and Rauzas, and which were ratified the 3d of May last. 

An informal treaty was entered into between the late Peter Wil¬ 
son. Sub-agent on the Missouri, and the Assiniboins ; informal only 
because he had no power to make it. The provisions are proper, 
and as these Indians arc sometimes troublesome, it is respectfully 
suggested whether due powers should not he conferred on the succes¬ 
sor of Mr. Wilson with instructions to make a treaty upon the same 
basis. 1 have the honor to enclose the treaty, together with the let¬ 
ter from General Clark, which accompanied it, to the Department. 

To that part of your order which forms the basis of this report, 
which directs me to add such remarks as I may think proper in re¬ 
lation to the administration of the Indian Department, 1 beg leave 
respectfully to refer to an act which was reported by the Committee 
of Indian Affairs, of the House of Representatives at the last session 
as embracing, in my opinion, all that will be required to give promp¬ 
titude and efficiency to this branch of our Government relations. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

TIIO. L- McKENNEY. 



L. 

REPORT FROM THE OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Department of War, 

Office of Indian Affairs, 

November 24th, 1827. 

Sir: — I had the honor, (in the absence of Col. M’Kenney,) in 
compliance (in part) with the order of the Department, of the 10th 
September last, to lay before you, on the 29th ultimo, an estimate of 
the amount which will be required to be appropriated for the cur- 



rent expenses of the Indian Department for the year 1828, to wit: 
$181,224, being the same amount as was required, by estimate, for 
the year 1827, but for which an appropriation of $156,100 only was 
made, by Congress, being $25,124 less than the estimate. There is 
reason to apprehend, notwithstanding the rigid regard which has been 
had to economy in the disbursements, that, in the fulfilment of the 
treaty obligations lor which no specific provision was made, and of 
those which have necessarily grown out of the hostile conduct of cer¬ 
tain Indians on the Mississippi, in the course of this year, the ex¬ 
penditures for the same will be found, when all the accounts come to be 
settled, not to have fallen much short, if any thing, of the amount 
estimated for, and that there will consequently be a deficiency in the 
appropriation made for 1827, of at least the amount of the estimate for 
that year which was not provided for by Congress, to wit, $25,124. 
Should the result be as is anticipated, it will, in that event, be ne¬ 
cessary to obtain an appropriation of that amount, at the ensuing ses¬ 
sion of Congress, to supply such deficiency. The sum of $181,224, 
estimated for 1828, is believed to be not a cent more than will be ab¬ 
solutely required for the service of that year. The reasons for this 
increase in the expenses of the Indian Department, are to be found in 
the new obligations imposed by recent treaties; in the extension of 
our intercourse with the Indians ; in the emigration of the Indians 
from the States of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, which has taken place, 
more or less, for several years past, and continues to go on; and in 
the conferences which it has become necessary to hold, from time to 
time, with various Indian tribes, (particularly within the superin¬ 
tendency of General Clark,) to preserve peace between them. The 
expense for these objects has been considerable during the present 
year, and there is no reason to doubt, from present indications, of its 
being equally so for some years to come. 

In further compliance with the order of the 10th September last, I 
now have the honor to submit the accompanying statements, marked 
A and B. 

Statement A, shows the amount of money disbursed in the Indian 
Department, under the various heads of appropriation, for the three 
first quarters of the present year; the amount for which accounts have 
been rendered; and the amount which remains to be accounted for. 
The large amount ($309,509 18) which appears to be unaccounted for, 
arises, in some measure, from the circumstance of the statement show¬ 
ing the amount of remittances to the 30th September, while it only 
shows the amount of accounts rendered to the 1st of that month, (they 
being required to be so rendered annually, by the act of the 6th May, 
1822, amendatory of the act of 1802,) making, of course, a considera¬ 
ble difference, as the remittances made during the month are included 
in the former, and the disbursements made during the same time 
omitted in the latter. But the principal reason for this balance is, all 
the accounts, to the 1st September, had not come in when the state¬ 
ment was prepared. Since then accounts have been received from 
19 



General Clark, which alone reduce the balance to $221,513 31 ; and 
it is believed that when those which yet remain to come in, (and they 
are daily expected,) are received, the balance which remains to be ac¬ 
counted for, will be reduced to a very small amount; probably not 
more than that which must necessarily result from the difference in the 
period for which the accounts are rendered, and that which the remit¬ 
tances are made up to. There is, in fact, no reason to doubt, but that 
the whole will be faithfully accounted for, as soon as all the objects 
for which the remittances were made are accomplished. 

Statement B, shows the number of Indian schools, the number of 
teachers to each, and the number of pupils. The amount disbursed 
for the present year, up to the 30th September, on account of these 
schools, from the annual appropriation of $10,000 for the civilization 
of the Indians, is, as will be seen by reference to the statement A, 
$8,246 84. 

The school established at Great Crossings, in Kentucky, which 
is supported by funds appropriated by the Choctaws, Creeks, and 
Potawatomies, for that purpose, is, by the last report, represented to 
be progressing with the most flattering success. The number of 
Indian youths attending it is one hundred : of which sixty-four are 
Choctaws, twenty-five Creeks, and eleven Potawatomies. 

The whole number of children now receiving education at the 
schools, including the one at Great Crossings, is twelve hundred and 
ninety-one, being three less than there were last year. It is believed, 
however, when all the annual reports are received, (about one-third of 
which being yet due,) it will be found that the number of pupils has 
increased, instead of diminished, during the year. 

The Commissioners appointed, under a provision made by Congress 
for that purpose, 20th May, 1826, to hold a general council with the 
Indians at Green Bay, have performed that duty, and concluded a 
treaty with the Chippeway, Menomenie, and Winnebago tribes of 
Indians, which remains to be submitted for the ratification of the Pre¬ 
sident, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate of the United 
States. 

The Commissioners appointed, under the provision made for the 
purpose at the last session of Congress, to hold a treaty with the Che- 
rokees, have been engaged in their duties; but no report of the pro¬ 
gress or result of their negotiations has yet been received. 

Several attempts have been made, by order of the Department, dur¬ 
ing the year, through the Indian Agent, to obtain from the Creeks, by 
negotiation, the strip of land jmt owned by them within the limits of 
the state of Georgia, but without success. 

During the past summer, some outrages, of an aggravated character, 
were committed by the Winnebagoes on some of our citizens on the 
Mississippi, and strong indications of a disposition to commit further 
acts of hostility were manifested by these and other Indians, which, 
for a while, excited just apprehensions in our citizens in that quarter, 
for their safety, and interrupted the operations of those engaged in 
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working the lead mines on Fever River. But by the prompt move¬ 
ments of the military, (which will, it is presumed, be particularly re¬ 
ported by another branch of the Department,) these hostile indications 
have been entirely suppressed, and the Indians made to atone for their 
outrages, by the surrender, for punishment, of the principal persons 
concerned in them. 

In all other respects, our relations with the Indians have been friend¬ 
ly, and there is good grounds for believing, after the evidence the In¬ 
dians have had, in the instance just referred to, of the power and will 
of the Government to punish them for acts of violence and outrage, 
wantonly committed against our citizens, that they will continue so. 
There is reason to fear, however, while the district of country in which 
the lead mines are situated, remains undefined, (as it is at present be¬ 
lieved to be,) and the Indian title to the same not completely extinguish¬ 
ed, that the operations of our citizens on the mines will continue to ex¬ 
cite the jealousy of the neighboring Indians, and that new disturbances, 
from this cause, between them and our citizens, may soon arise. The 
Department, impressed with the importance of removing so serious a 
source of contention, (and from which, it is believed, the late disturb¬ 
ances chiefly sprung,) instructed the Commissioners appointed to hold 
the council with the Indians at Green Bay, in addition to their other 
duties, to negotiate with the Indians for an entire extinguishment of 
their title to the mining district. These instructions, it appears, were 
not received by the Commissioners, until they had separated, and, pf 
course, they were not acted upon. A measure of so much importance 
in securing our citizens in future from interruption in their, mining 
operations, and fixing on a permanent and friendly footing our relations 
with the Indians, will, no doubt, receive, the further consideration and 
attention of the Department, and such steps be adopted for its accom¬ 
plishment as it may deem expedient. 

On that part of the order of the 10th September, which requires such 
remarks as it may be thought proper to make, in relation to the admi¬ 
nistration of the Indian Department, I have the honor to state, that I 
am not aware that any measure is required for the improvement of the 
administration of the Department, unless it be the one heretofore sug¬ 
gested, and embraced by a bill which was submitted, by the Commit¬ 
tee on Indian Affairs, to the House of Representatives, at the last and 
preceding sessions of Congress. Such an organization as that bill pro¬ 
poses, would, no doubt, produce the same beneficial results on the ad¬ 
ministration of this branch of the public service, as a similar organiza¬ 
tion is known to have produced in other branches. 

All which U respectfully submitted. g HAMILTON. 

To the Hon. James Barbour, 

Secretary of War , 
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'EXTRACT from, the statement of the 2 d Auditor , showing the amount of Requisitions issued under the 
head of appropriation, from the 1st day of January , 1827, to the 30 th September; the amount of accounts 
of the respective agents and disbursing officers , in whose favour said Requisitions were issued, which have 
been rendered for settlement; and the amount which remains unaccounted for. 



Requisitions issued 
from 1st Jan. 1827, 
to 3Qth Sept. 1827. 

Amount of acc’ts 
rendered for set¬ 
tlement. 

Amount which 
remains unac¬ 
counted for. 

Indian Department - - - - - - 

#101,934 

25 

#101,934 25 


Pay of Indian Agents and Superintendent at St. Louis 

40,356 

65 

25,106 65 

#15,250 00 

Pay of sub-agents - - * 

20,461 

86 

9,386 48 

11,075 38 

Civilization of Indians ----- 

8,246 

84 

4,400 00 

3,846 84 

Presents to Indians ------ 

14,390 

45 

14,390 45 


Annuities - 

227,496 

63 

159,364 28 

68,132 35 

Purchase of provisions for Quapaws - - 

2,000 

00 


2,000 00 

Carrying into effect treaties with Osages, Kanzas, and Shawnees, 





per act 20 May, 1826 - - 

4,550 

00 

1,060 37 

3,489 63 

Running a line dividing Florida from Georgia 

3,745 

80 

3,745 80 


To aid the Creeks in their removal west of the Mississippi, per 





act 20 May, 1826 - 

29,080 

82 

2 50 

29,078 32 

Act for the relief of the Florida Indians - - - 

12,750 

25 

12,750 25 


Treaty with Choctaws and Chickasaws, per act 20 May, 1826 

2,445 

37 

2,445 37 


Treaty with the Creeks of 26 January, 1826, per act of 22 





May, 1826 - - 

96,472 

51 

14,081 5* 

82,390 93 
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Proceeds of the lands reserved for Choctaw schools, under 7th 




art. of treaty of 18 October, 1820 - 

7,104 40 

833 83 

6,270 57 

Rations to Florida Indians ----- 

30,015 96 

30,015 96 


Running the line of the land assigned to the Florida Indians - 

330 56 

330 56 


Holding treaties with Cherokees, for a canal to connect the 


330 56 


Highwassee and Conasago ----- 

10,000 00 


10,000 00 

To carry into effect certain Indian treaties, per act 2 March, 




1827 ------- 

147,641 06 

69,665 90 

77,975 16 

Holding treaties with Indians beyond the Mississippi 

93 05 

93 05 



$759,116 46 

$449,607 28 j 

i 

$309,509 18 


RECAPITULATION. 


Amount of requisitions issued in the three first quarters of 1827 
Amount of accounts rendered for settlement during said period 


$759,116 46 
449,607 28 


$309,509 18 


Amount for which accounts have been rendered by General Clark since the statement, 

from which the above abstract is taken, was made by the 2d Auditor, to wit, - - 87,995 87 


Leaving the sum to be accounted for 


$221,513 31 
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The Secretary of War to Gen. Gaines - 

Department op War, 

August 3d, 1827. 

Sir: —Information has been received by this Department, of several 
outrages being perpetrated by the Winnebago tribe of Indians, attend¬ 
ed with circumstances that make it necessary they should be severely 
chastised for their insolence and violence. The extent of the combi¬ 
nation, is, as yet, uncertain. It is, however, sufficiently great, (espe¬ 
cially having reference to their long continued hostility arid number,) 
to justify, and indeed to require, that a respectable portion of our force 
should be carried to the theatre of their outrages—the neighborhood 
of Prairie du Chien, the post itself having been threatened. 

We have been advised by Gov. Cass, that Gen. Atkinson, with 
great promptness, had prepared to move with a portion of the troops— 
a regiment and four companies from Jefferson Barracks to Fort Craw¬ 
ford; and it is possible, that Col. Snelling, and indeed Gen. Brady, 
both, may have also united portions of their respective commands, 
for the same object. I presume that the measures already adopted, to 
protect our citizens, and to inflict due chastisement on the offenders, 
will have been successfully carried into effect, and doubt not that they 
will meet the exigency of the occasion. 

Let the Department be regularly advised of the course of events, 

I have the honor to be, &c. &c. 

[Signed] JAMES BARBOUR. 

Major Gen. E. P. Gaines, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Major Nourse to Gen. E. P. Gaines. 

Department of War, 

4th September, 1827. 

Sir: — I b&ve the honor, by direction of the Secretary of War, to ac¬ 
knowledge the receipt of your communication of the 16th ult., and in 
reply to state, that he approves of the measures which you have taken 
to inflict such punishment upon the hostile Winnebagoes, as the out¬ 
rages which they have committed merits, and as will ensure their fu¬ 
ture good conduct. 



Funds fbr the ordinary expenditures of the expedition under Gen. 
-Atkinson, have been remitted by the Quarter Master General. The 
appropriations for that department, are, however, too limited to war¬ 
rant the immediate payment of unexpected drafts to a large amount. 
In reference to the purchase of horses, which you had provisionally di¬ 
rected, it is hoped, from recent information, that it may not have been 
found necessary to resort to; but if the purchase has been made, it will 
be ratified by the Department. 

I have the honor, &c. 

[Signed] C. J. NOURSE, 

Chief Clerfa 

Major Gen. Edmund P. Gaines. 


The Secretary of War to Gen. E. P. Gaines. 

Department of War, 

Oct. 9th, 1827. 

General: I have been informed, unofficially, that you had given 
instructions to General Atkinson, to require, as the price of pacifica¬ 
tion with the Winnebagoes, a surrender of a portion of their territory. 
Although the fate of war, executed in sternness, may justify this mea¬ 
sure, more especially when it has been waged by a whole tribe, as 
yet the United States have pursued a different policy. They have 
been governed by a spirit of forbearance, and have adopted the hu¬ 
mane maxim, to spare the weak. If, therefore, these deluded people 
have given up the murderers of our people, so that they may be 
brought to condign punishment, the surrender of any portion of their 
territory may be dispensed with, and peace be restored to them. 

I have the honor, &c. 

[Signed] JAMES BARBOUR*. 

Gen. E. P. Gaines. 


Gen. E. P. Gaines to the Secretary of War. 

Head Quarters, Western Department, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 16, 1827. 

Sir: I have been honored with your letter of the 3d of the present 
month, in relation to the repeated outrages of the Winnebagoes. I am 
much gratified to find that the measures promptly adopted by Gen¬ 
eral Atkinson, on the receipt of Gov. Cass’s report of those out- 
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rages, were such as you had anticipated, and such as are likely to be 
approved by the President of the United States. 

From the reports of General Atkinson, which have been transmit¬ 
ted to the Adjutant General’s Office, I find that he had reached Fort 
Armstrong, Rock Island, on the 23d of July, with 310 men; that Ma¬ 
jor Ketchum was but a short distance in the rear, with 225 men, and 
that Colonel Snelling, with near 200 men, of the Fifth Infantry, had 
arrived at Prairie du Chien, making a total of more than seven hun¬ 
dred men. 

This force is deemed sufficient to inflict on the hostile bands of the 
Winnebagoes, that chastisement which their insolence demands, and 
such as will be necessary to ensure their respect and future observance 
of any treaty of peace between us. I have directed General Atkinson 
to inflict on them exemplary punishment; but being convinced that he 
will be unable to pursue or meet them, except at times and in places 
of their own selection, without the aid of mounted men, I have au¬ 
thorized him to obtain, by purchase, or otherwise, a sufficient number 
of horses to mount two or three of his companies. 

I respectfully solicit the President’s approbation of this measure, 
with $25,000, to be placed in the hands of General Atkinson’s quar¬ 
ter master, for the purchase of the horses, and to defray other contin¬ 
gent expenses of the present expedition. 

Should the hostile party be sustained by the principal chiefs and 
warriors of the nation, supposed to consist of near 1500, or should 
any of the neighboring nations unite with them in the war, I shall, 
in that event, without losjs of time, repair to the spot, with all the 
force that I can take from Jefferson Barracks, and from the new post 
upon the Missouri; and with the aid of that under General Atkinson, 
shall endeavor to settle the affair as speedily as possible. 

I have, &c. 

[Signed] EDMUND P. GAINES, 

Major General by Brevet, Commanding, fyc. 

The Hon. James Barbour, 

Secr’y of War, Washington, D. C. 


Memorandum of a letter from General Atkinson to Governor 
which has been accidentally left with Major Whistler, command¬ 
ing at Gi'een Bay. The substance of it is stated from recollec¬ 
tion. It is dated 

Prairie du Chien, July 31^, 1827. 

General Atkinson states his arrival at the Prairie with about five hun¬ 
dred men. Col. Snelling had previously reached there with about four 
companies of his regiment, making Gen. Atkinson’s whole force 
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STATEMENT showing the number of Indian Schools, where established, 
and the amount annually allowed and paid by the Governm 



NAME OF SITE AND STATION. BY WHOM ESTABLISHED. 


Spring Place Cherokee Nation, Alabama - United Brethren - 

Oochgeelogy do. - - - do. - 

Elliot - Choctaw Nation - - American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 

Mayhevv do. - - _ do. - 

Bethel do. - - . do. - 

Emmaus - do. - - . . do. - 

Goshen - do. - - - - . do. - 

Captain Harrison’s do. - - _ do. - 

Mr. Juzan’s - do. - - - _ do. _ 

Ai-ik-hunna do. - - _ do. . 

Colonel Folsom’s do. - - . do. - 

Senecas near Buffalo N. York - - - do. - 

Union - Osages - Arkansas - _ do. - 

Harmony - do. - Missouri - - do. - 

Tuscaroras - - N. York - - do. - 

Michilimackinac ------ do. 

Ottawas - Miami of the Lake - - - do. - 

Brainard - Cherokee - East Miss. - - do. - 

Carmel - - do. - - - do. - 

Creek Path - do. - do. - 

High Tower do. - - do. - - 

Dwight - - - West Miss. - - do. - 

Calaraugus - Senecas - N. York - - - do.- 

Carey, on the St. Joseph’s river among the Potawatomies Baptist General Convention - 
Thomas - Grand river - Ottawas - - - do. - 

Withington - Creek Nation Georgia - - do. - 

Valley-towns - Cherokees - East Miss. - - do. - 

Tensawattee - - - do. - - do. - 

Tonawanda - Senecas - N. York ... do. 

Oneida Castle do. - Protestant Episcopal Church, N. York 

Oneidas do. - Hamilton Baptist Missionary Society 

Wyandots - near Upper Sandusky, Ohio - Methodist Society 

Asbury Mission, Creek Nation Georgia - - - do. 

Monroe - Chickasaw nation - - Synod of South Carolina and Georgia 

Tockshish - do. - - - - - do. - 

Cane Creek do. - . _ do. ... 

Martyn do. - - - do. - 

Florissant ... Missouri - Society of Jesuits - 

Charity Hall - Chickasaw Nation - - Cumberland Missionary Board - 

Pleasant Point - Quaddy Indians Maine - Society for Propagating the Gospel 

To which add amount allowed to Bishop Chase, for education of Indian youths in Ohio - 

And also this amount, allowed to Baptist General Convention, for education of Indian youths of promise in N. Y. - 

Total amount of annual allowances for 1827, - 





about seven hundred men. A detachment had been sent into the coun¬ 
try, but no traces of the Indians had been discovered. It was suppo¬ 
sed that the hostile party had left tKe Mississippi, and had concentrated 
on the Ouiscorisin. Gen. Atkinson states it as his opinion, that the 
persons who committed the murder at the Prairie, and a few of the 
principal Winnebagoes who attacked the boat, should be apprehended 
at all events, and that nothing short of this measure will afford security 
to the frontier. He doubts whether he ought to take any offensive 
operation without the instruction of the government, and requests 
the opinion of Gov. Cass respecting the measures he ought to under¬ 
take. Six Winnebago chiefs had been apprehended, and were in con¬ 
finement at the Prairie. He was determined to remain inactive, at all 
events, until the return of the express. 


tirpy of a letter from General Atkinson to General Gaines, dated 
at English Prairie, eighty miles above Prairie du Chien, 20 th 
September, 1827. 

General: — I moved with the brigade under my immediate or¬ 
ders, from Prairie du Chien, on the morning of the 29th ult. in five 
keel and four Mackinac boats. Last evening I was joined by Gen¬ 
eral Dodge with one hundred and thirty Galena volunteers, mounted 
men. jMter proceeding this morning some six or eight miles, I cross¬ 
ed his party to the north side of this river. We proceed in the mora¬ 
ine for the Ouisconsin portage. 

I yet think the Winnebagoes will give up the offenders. This I shall 
jpress. I shall endeavour to adjust the difficulty with as little delay as 
possible. 


Gopyofa letter from Gen. Atkinson to Gen . Gaines, dated 
Prairie du Chien, August 27 th, 1827. 

General: —Our express returned from Green Bay on the 19th inst. 
bringing letters from Governor Cass; copies of which, and copies of 
my letters to him, also copies of several letters to and from myself to 
other persons, are herewith enclosed. You will perceive that the 
Governor has not settled our difficulties with the Winnebagoes, although, 
they were in council with him a fortnight. You will also see the man¬ 
ner in which he has left the matter to be adjusted, with his views up¬ 
on the course to be pursued. The assemblage of the chiefs, at Green 
Bay, has prevented me from entering upon a course of adjustment with 
them. They have answered the. call I made upon them to meet 



here, by saying they could not leave the ground till the councilor 
Governor Cass was over—they would then, they said, apprehend the 
murderers, and give them up to me. I have heard nothing of or from 
them since, nor have I received from Governor Cass the information 
promised in his letter ofthe 10th inst. to me, sent by express, relative 
to the final result of his conference with them. 

Yesterday four Winnebago Indians arrived here at 12 o’clock, from 
a village eighteen leagues up the Ouisconsin. Caramane, an old chief, 
of not much note, was of the number. He stated, as none of his 
people had returned from the council, and not hearing what had been 
done there, he had come to pay me a visit and learn the news. I doubt 
the truth of his statement. I believe he was sent here by the nation, 
to see how he would be received, preparatory to the coming of them of 
more consequence. I sent him back immediately, with instructions 
to send runners to the different bands for their chiefs to come to me, 
without delay, to settle the existing difficulties. He readily promised 
to do so, and said the chiefs would very soon come. 

I propose in a few days to take a position at the Ouisconsin portage, 
for the purpose of pressing on the Winnebagoes the necessity of sur¬ 
rendering up the murderers. I only wait for the arrival of a low steam¬ 
boat of light draught, which is expected hourly. If she does not arrive 
in a day or two, I must make my way up in keels and some light craft 
which we haye here. The movement has now become more necessa¬ 
ry, as Major Whistler has, I expect, moved upon that point with a 
small force. It will be difficult, however, to penetrate the Indian 
country from thence for the want of transportation. I may receive in¬ 
formation in the mean time to induce me to change my present pur¬ 
poses. I shall not act offensively till I receive orders, unless such a 
measure should become indispensable. 

Colonel Snelling arrived at Fort Snelling on the 16th inst. and Major 
Fowle, from thence at this place, on the 21st inst. I wait with much 
anxiety for instructions from you. 


General E. P. Gaines to the Secretary of War . 

Head Quarters, Western Department, 

St. Louis , September 8th, 1827. 

Sir : I met at this city this morning two letters from General At¬ 
kinson, one dated at Prairie du Chien, the 27th August, 1827, and 
the other at English Prairie, on the Ouisconsin, the 2d of the present 
month, copies of which I enclose herewith. 

By the first of these letters, you will perceive the object of General 
Atkinson’s movement towards the Ouisconsin portage, and, by the 



Last, that he had proceeded eighty miles in advance of Prairie du 
Chien, and had been joined by General Dodge, of Illinois, with 130 
A’olunteer militia. 

The measures of Governor Cass, of which I cannot doubt but that 
he has duly advised you, appear to me to have increased the difficulty 
of an adjustment of our late differences with the Winnebagoes, and to 
have left erroneous and dangerous impressions on their minds, as 
well as on the minds of the other Indians who attended the late coun¬ 
cil at Green Bay ; inasmuch as they were invited to attend the treaty, 
to receive provisions and presents, and they did in fact attend, con-tin- 
ued for several days in council with the United States’ Commissioners, 
received provisions and presents, agreeably to promise, and did, final¬ 
ly conclude, and sign a treaty; a treaty too, relating principally to 
subjects unconnected with the late outrages upon our frontier, and 
without referring, otherwise than merely incidentally, to those out¬ 
rages ; outrages, which surely merited sufficient attention to have 
been placed, if not above every other possible subject of negotiation, 
at least on an equal footing with any other. 

The inevitable consequence of such measures will be, to impress the 
Indians with an idea that we set but little value upon the lives of our 
citizens ; and they will be more likely to renew their massacres, than 
to make atonement for the past, or give a satisfactory pledge for their 
future good conduct. I am, &c. 

[Signed] EDMUND P. GAINES. 

Hon. James Barbour, 

Secretary of War. 


Head Quarters, Western Department, 

Jefferson Barracks , October 11 th, 1827. 

Sir : I have the honor to transmit, herewith, the reports of Briga¬ 
dier General Atkinson, numbered 1 to G, inclusively, giving a detailed 
account of the late expedition, which has terminated in an adjustment 
of our differences with the Winnebago Indians, with the voluntary 
> surrender, on the part of the chiefs of that nation, of six of the princi¬ 
pal offenders of the hostile party. 

To give effect to this arrangement, it is deemed essential to bring 
the offenders to a speedy trial and punishment. 

I had the honor to receive at fort Armstrong, on my return from 
forts Snelling and Crawford, a few days past, your letter of the 4th of 
last month. 

Very respectfully, 

I have the honor to be, 

Your obed’t. Serv’t. 
EDMUND P. GAINES. 

Major Gen. by Brevet , Commanding 

The Hon. James Barbour, 

Secretary of War. 
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No. 1. 


Head Quarters, Right-wing, Western Department, 

Prairie du Chien , llth Sept. 1827. 


General:—I have only time to inform you of my return to this 
post on the 13th inst. from the Ouisconsin portage. 

I have succeeded in obtaining the surrender of the four Winnebagp 
Indians, who committed the murder here, and who afterwards excited 
and led the attack on the keel boats on their descent from Fort Snell- 
ing. I have demanded the surrender of two others, which the chiefs 
promise shall be given up in a day or two. They have placed hos¬ 
tages in my hands for the security of this promise. I expect to be 
able to close all our difficulties with those Indians, and return to Jef¬ 
ferson Barracks by the first of October. 

Your communications from Cincinnati, of the 14th, 22d, and 24th, 
ultimo, reached me this morning. The course I have pursued in my 
operations in this quarter, accord pretty nearly with your instructions. 
3 have required no cession of land from the Winnebagoes, because, at 
the time, I did not feel authorized to make a treaty of that nature. 
I have, however, entered into written articles with them, stipulating 
that the white people in the mining district of country shall procure 
mineral unmolested, till the government shall appoint a commission 
to fix a boundary. I deemed it advisable to open the subject in this way, 
that the government might more easily effect a cession of lands from 
them, and in the mean time to give security to the miners. The arti¬ 
cles entered into with the tribe shall be forwarded to you with my de¬ 
tailed report, which shall be made out as early as practicable. 

If the Winnebagoes, contrary to my expectation, should fail to give 
up the remaining two men demanded of them, I shall hold in custody 
the nine hostages I have in my hands, and take such further steps as 
the case may demand. 

The nation appear to be overawed and subdued in their feelings, 
and I think the marching of so formidable a force as we did, into the 
heart of their country, will have the most salutary and lasting effect. 

With very great respect, sir, I have the honour to be, 

Your most ob’t. servant, 


Maj. Gen. Gaines, 
0om’g West. Dep’t. 


H. ATKINSON, 
Br. Gen. U. S. Army 

now at Jefferson Barracks. 
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No. 2. 

Head Quarters, Right Wing, Western Department, 
Prairie du Chien , 20th Sept. 1827. 
General: —This is the day on which I expect the Winnebagoes- 
will surrender up the remaining offenders demanded of them. I have 
scarcely a doubt upon the subject, as they have placed six of their 
principal men, and three of less note, in my hands as hostages. So 
soon as I accomplish this object, I will move with my brigade for 
Jefferson Barracks, leaving this post garrisoned by four companies of 
the 5th regiment, under the command of Major Fowle. 

With very great respect, Sir, I have the honor to be, 

Your most ob’t. servant, 

H. ATKINSON, 

Br. Gen. U. S. Army, 

Maj. Gen. Gaines, 

Com’g West. Dep*t. now at Jefferson Barracks. 


No. 3. 

PROVISIONAL ARTICLES, 

Entered into cetween Brigadier General Henry Atkinson, if. S. Army, 
on the part of the United States, and the undersigned chiefs and 
head men of the Winnebago tribe of Indians, on the part of said 
tribe: subject to the approval of the President of the United States. 

ARTICLE FIRST. 

Whereas, some conflicting claims to the district of country east of 
the Mississippi river, lying between the Fever and Ouisconsin rivers, 
exist, it is agreed, that a Commission shall be appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, to meet the chiefs and head men of the 
Winnebago tribes of Indians, and other tribes setting up claims to said 
district, at Prairie du Chien, Galena, or such other convenient point as 
he may direct, in the course of the ensuing spring or summer, for the 
adjustment of such claims, and for running a line of demarcation be¬ 
tween the lands of the United States and said claimants. 

ARTICLE SECOND. 

Until the above council shall meet, and fix the line of demarcation* 
all citizens of the United States, licensed by the President or his 
agents, shall procure mineral in the district of country, now and here¬ 
tofore used for that purpose by the white people, free from the en¬ 
croachment or interruption of the Winnebago Indians. 

In witness w r hereof, the undersigned have hereunto put their hand 
and seals, this ninth day of September, 1827, at Camp Ouiscon¬ 
sin Portage. 

H. ATKINSON, Br. Gen?I U. S. A. 
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Caramani X 
Decorri X 
Waunoashikar X 
Kashkeepar X 
Myweetoakhindgur X 
Caramani, the Lame X 
Karartshoakar X 
Marmampaa X Khonoanikar 
TshaeerarX Tshoonkar 
Kisoanyaakar X 
Heelshoneeonlcar X 
Shoonktshunk X Sarp--kar 
Waukou X Decorri 
Rartsheerikar X 
Tsheeueshkartshikar X 
Karkansarkar X 
Harhaeemarneikar X 
Oageemausarmukar X 
Haasunekeekar X 
Hoorshkhatekar X 
Paatshkerekar X 
Heeweetshoakar X 
Wonkshikooneekar X 
Noaktshookeekar X 

Signed, in the presence of 

W. Morgan, Lt. Col. 5th Inf. 

H. Dodge, commanding Galina volunteers 

Sam’l. Whiteside. 

J. M. Strode. 

Wm. Henry 

M. Mectreer. 

J. Marsh, U. S. Ind. Agt. 

R. B. Mason, Capt. 5th Inf. 

S. W. Kearny, Maj. U. S. A. 

S. Markee, Lt. and Aid du Camp. 

A. Dranc, A. C. S. U. S. A. 

Washn. Wheelwright, Lt. 1st Art’y. 

W. L. Harris, Lt. 1st Inf. 

R. Riley, Capt. 6th Inf. 

R. Allston, Lt. 4th Inf. 

Thos. P. Gwynne, Lt. 1 Eng. 

J. W. Kingsbury, Lt. 1 Reg. Inf. 

F. Saugraine. 
his 

Pierre X Pauquette. 
mark. 

J. Swearingen, Lt. 6th Inf. 

John Fowle, MajorU. S. Army, 
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Head Quarters, Right Wing, Western Department. 

Prairie du Chien, 22d September , 1S27. 

To all whom it may concern : 

Know ye, that the Winnebago nation, having surrendered up all the 
offenders in the late transgressions that have been demanded of them, 
and showing an entire submission to the authority of the United States, 
I have granted them peace. 

Their country is opened to licensed traders, and they are to be 
treated as friends, so long as they demean themselves peaceably. 

Given under my hand. 

[Signed] H. ATKINSON, 

Brigadier General U. S. Army. 

Copies were furnished the Indians. 


No. 5. 

Le Prairie du Ciiien, September 22d, 1827. 

Memorandum of the witnesses to be called on the trial of the Win¬ 
nebago prisoners, in confinement at this place, for the murder of Re- 
gistre Guaguier and Solomon Lipcap, and for wounding and scalping 
a child of the said Registre Guaguier, with an intent to kill—to wit, 
Benjamin Esquire, (or L’Ecuiyer,) James Esquire, (or L’Ecuiyer,) 
and Peter Grguon, inhabitants of Green Bay, and Peter Paukett of 
the portage of the Ouisconsin. These witnesses will prove that the 
Red Bird and the Sun confessed that they were guilty of the mdrder 
with which they were charged, and for which they were surrendered 
by their nation. 

* The wife of Guaguier is a witness against all the four concerned in. 
the above mentioned murders. 

Louisant Bart, (a Winnebago interpreter, residing at this place,} 
will prove that the brother-in-law of the Red Bird confessed to Gene¬ 
ral Atkinson, and others, that he had shot Lipcap. 

The son of the Red Bird, who, it is probable, had no concern in 
the murder, but who was present when it was committed,- is also an 
important witness. He is now in confinement at this place, and wu.ll 
be held in confinement until the other three are tried. 

Louisant Bart will prove that Calumet Eagle, one of the prisoners, 
confessed to General Atkinson that he fired on the keel boats. Against 
Little Thunder, another prisoner, there is no testimony except that 
of the son of the Red Bird, who will prove he fired on the boats. 
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No. 6, 

Head Quarters, Right-wing, Western Department, 

Jefferson Barracks , 28th September , 1827 

General: I have the honor to inform you of my return to thi^s 
post yesterday, from the Upper Mississippi, with the detachments of 
the 1st and 6th regiments of Infantry, after a passage of tour and a 
half days, from Prairie du Chien. 

You are informed, by my communication of the 17th instant, of the 
Winnebago nation having, at the Ouisconsin portage, surrendered 
the four Indians who committed the murder at Prairie du Chien, and 
excited and led the attack on the keel-boats returning from Fort Snell- 
ing; and of the promise of the chiefs to deliver up two other leading 
men implicated in the affair. On the evening of the 21st instant the 
last mentioned two men were surrendered at Fort Crawford: one 
a young chief, and the other a noted brave. 

In limiting my demand to the surrender of only six men, all the 
principal offenders that are now alive were included, and I was un¬ 
der the impression that that number would be quite sufficient for an 
example, and as many as would be executed if a greater number were 
given up. 

My communications, up to the 2d instant, give an account of my 
operations to that time; but to exhibit a correct view of the character 
of the recent disturbances, and a consequent movement of the troops, 
it is necessary to recur to the conduct of the Winncbagoes for the last 
nine months. As far back as that period, it has been ascertained that 
all the bands concurred in sending war-clubs, belts, and pipes to the 
neighboring tribes, as well as to some of the tribes to the South, with 
a view to produce a general combination, for the purpose of making 
war on our frontiers. It is difficult to say what impression was made 
on other tribes by these war messages, or how far it extended; but it 
is confidently believed that nothing but the prompt movement of the 
troops, from this post, prevented a war upon our north-western 
frontier. 

It appears that towards the end of June was the time fixed upon for 
the commencement of hostilities. About the middle of that month, 
Mr. Marsh, sub-agent, was informed, through the Sioux, that Prairie 
du Chien would be attacked. On the 26th of June a noted brave, of 
the Prairie la Cross Band, called the Red Bird, accompanied by three 
other men of the same band, came to Prairie du Chien, and entered a 
farm house a little below the village, and killed, mangled, and scalp¬ 
ed a child of about twelve months of age. On the 30th the Red 
Bird and his party returned to their village, eighty miles above, on 
the Mississippi, with the trophies of their massacre; on the same day 
the keel-boats returning from Fort Snelling passed that point, and 
were attacked by the whole band, consisting of about thirty-five or 
forty warriors. Seven Indians were killed, and two of the boats, 
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crew in the rencontre. About the time of these occurrences the Win- 
nebagoes on Rock river evinced a restless and hostile disposition. 
Persons going and returning from Illinois to the Fever river mines 
were robbed and insulted. A party from St. Louis were robbed, and 
one of them fired upon, at the Rock river Crossings. The huts of the 
miners were entered, their cooking utensils broken, and their provi¬ 
sions taken, and threats made that on the succeeding full moon, the, 
miners would be attacked and driven out of the country. 

Soon after hostilities had commenced, at and above Prairie du 
Chien, the Winnebagoes left their lower villages, on Rock river, and 
their villages on the Mississippi and the Ouisconsin, secreted theiir 
women and children, and assembled in a body at Coshquonon, on the 
head of Rock river, assuming a determined spirit of hostility. At 
the moment of this preparation for war, Governor Cass arrived at St. 
Louis, bringing information of the hostilities that had been committed, 
and of the attitude assumed by those Indians, and recommending 
officially a prompt movement of part of the force at this post to the 
scene of commotion. Being charged with the protection of the fron¬ 
tier, I could not hesitate on the course that should be pursued. Ac¬ 
cordingly I moved, on the 15th of July, with upwards of 500 effec¬ 
tive men, and reached Fever river on the 27th; furnished the com¬ 
mittee of safety of Galena with 200 stand of arms, 7000 cartridges, and 
200lbs. of cannon powder, and arrived on the 29th at Prairie du Chien, 
where I found the fort garrisoned by four companies of the 5th regi¬ 
ment of infantry, and a company of militia under Col. Snelling, who 
had a few days before arrived from Fort Snelling. 

Governor Cass having required the Winnebagoes to meet him in 
council, near Green Bay, it became necessary for me to suspend my 
operations till the result of their conference with him was known. I 
despatched an express to him, informing him of my arrival at Fort 
Crawford, and of the course I considered it proper to be taken, for the 
adjustment of the existing difficulties. In the,meantime, till I could 
receive his answer, I took measures to provision Fort Snelling, which 
was destitute of bread, salt, vinegar and beans; also measures for perma¬ 
nently garrisoning and provisioning Fort Crawford, and procuring 
some light craft to ascend the Ouisconsin. Accordingly Colonel Snel- 
ling was ordered back to Fort Snelling, with the four companies of 
his regiment, then on duty under him, with a supply of flour, for 
the post, and with instructions to send down four other companies of 
his regiment under the orders of Major Fowle, and such light craft as 
could be obtained at or near St. Peter’s. 

Our express returned from Green Bay, on the 19th of August, with 
letters from Governor Cass, copies of which you have received, stating 
he had not effected any adjustment of our difficulties with the Winne¬ 
bagoes, and expressed an apprehension that an attack would be made on 
the inhabitants of Fever river, and the necessity of rpy moving a body 
of troops to the Ouisconsin portage. 

On the 21st of August, Major Fowle arrived at Fort Crawford, with 
four companies of the 5th regiment, in two keel and nine Mackinac beats, 
21 



Having now provisioned Fort Snelling, and received irom thence some 
light craft, and a detachment to garrison Fort Crawford, and such in¬ 
formation from Governor Cass as to enable me to determine upon a 
course to be pursued, I decided upon the following—viz: to move to 
theOuisconsin portage with thirteen companies of infantry, and two six 
pounders, and to call on the committee of safety of Galena for a body 
of mounted volunteers' to accompany the regular troops, in order at 
once to put down all opposition on the part of the Winnebagoes, and 
quiet the alarm at Fever river and on our frontier. 

Being destitute of horses or land transportation, I deemed the ser¬ 
vices of a body of mounted men highly essential, as by dismounting a part 
of them, horses could be obtained for the service of our field pieces, and 
for transporting a small supply of provisions, in the event of its becom¬ 
ing necessary to act offensively against the Indians. 

On the 29th of August I moved with the regular troops, and commenc¬ 
ed the ascent of the Ouiseonsin in five keel and ten Mackinac boats. 
General Dodge, from Galena, with 130 mounted men, joined me on the 
1st of September, and on the 6th we received the portage. Major 
Whistler had arrived from Green Bay on the 1st of September, at a 
point on Fox river opposite, with two companies of the 2d regiment, 
a company of militia, and a body of New York and Menomenie In¬ 
dians. Two of the offenders, on our near approach, were surrendered to 
Major Whistler on Ihe 3d of September. 

On the 8th, the Winnebago chiefs, who had assembled at the port¬ 
age, met me in council, and delivered up two other offenders—(these 
four, the Red Bird, the Sun, a brother-in-law of Red Bird, and a son 
of Red Bird, were the persons who committed the murder at Prairie 
duChien,) but declared their inability to Surrender, at that time, two 
principal men of the Prairie la Cross band, whom I had demanded, 
and proposed to deliver them up in a few days at Fort Crawford. 
On the 9th, the chiefs again met me in council. Believing they were 
at the time unable to make the surrender demanded of them, I consent¬ 
ed to wait for their delivery at Fort Crawford, as proposed by them, 
they giving up hostages for the fulfilment of their promise. Having 
arranged the business thus far, I proceeded to guard the immediate in¬ 
terest of the inhabitants of Fever river, by entering into written ar¬ 
ticles with the Winnebagoes, stipulating that the miners should have 
an unmolested privilege of procuring mineral in the district of country 
between Fever river and the Ouiseonsin, until the government should 
appoint a commission to settle all conflicting claims to that section of 
country ; with a view, at the same time, to open the subject that the 
United States might acquire a cession of mineral land from the Winne¬ 
bagoes and the Potawatomies, Ottoways and Chippcways, of Illinois, 
lying between the Mississippi, Ouiseonsin, and rock Rivers, in which 
the prosperity of the western country is deeply interested. Those ar¬ 
ticles are herewith submitted for the information of the government. 

Finding that the movement of the troops into the heart of their 
country had overawed and subdued all feeling of hostility or resistance 
on the part of the Winnebagoes, I consented^ at their earnest request. 
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to grant them peace, as soon as the two remaining offenders were given 
up. These were delivered on the 21st of September, and on the 22d 
I issued a proclamation granting the peace sued for by them—a copy 
of which is herewith submitted. 

I left Fort Crawford garrisoned by four companies of the fifth regi¬ 
ment, under Major Fowle, provisioned for twelve months, and sup¬ 
plied with ordnance and ordnance stores; and I have no doubt that 
frontier is in a state of tranquillity that will not be shortly interrupted. 

It is very important that a special court should be ordered, to sit at 
Prairie du Chien, as early as practicable, for the trial of the Winneba¬ 
go prisoners. There are now eight confined there; two of whom have 
been lingering in chains for eighteen months. If the attention of the 
Executive was called to the subject, I have no doubt but a court would 
at once be ordered. 

I submit a list of the testimony to be taken in the ease of the six 
Indian prisoners recently confined. 

With very great respect, Sir, I have the honor to be 
Your most ob’t serv’t, 

II. ATKINSON, 

Brig. Gen■ U S. A. 

Maj. Gen. Gaines, 

Commander of the Western Department. 


N. 


War Department, 

Bounty Land Office^ 19 November , 1827. 


Sir: Agreeable to your instructions, I have the honor to enclose 
the annual report of the business of this office, for the year ending the 
30th of September last. 

I am, Sir, 

With respect, 

Your obedient servant, 

E. STEPHENS. 


The Hon. Jas: Barbour, 

Secretary of War 
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RETURN of Claims which have been deposited at this Office, for 
the year ending the 30 th Sept. 1827, for services rendered during 
the u Revolutionary War.” 

Claims suspended, per last annual report, for sundry-treasons, - 193 

Do. received from 1st Oct, 1826, to the 30th Sept. 1827, 

inclusively, - - - - - -478 


Total, 671 


Disposed of as follows:— 

Claims which were previously satisfied, - - - 122 

Do. not entitled to land, - - - - - 298 

Do. entitled, but waiting additional documents, - - 89 

Do. do. for which warrants have issued, - - 65 

Do. suspended, till known to what line of the army they 

were attached, ~ - - - - - 97 


Total, 671 


ABSTRACT of the number of Warrants issued for the year 
ending the 30 th Sept. 1827. 


To 1 

Colonel, 

- 500 acres each, 1 

500 acres. 

3 

Lieut. Colonels, 

- 450 

do. 

1,350 

1 

Physician, 

- 450 

do. 

450 

4 

Majors, 

- 400 

do. 

1,600 

1 

Surgeon, 

- 400 

do. 

400 

2 

Surgeon's Mates, 

- 300 

do. 

600 

12 

Captains, 

- 300 

do. 

3,600 

20 1 

Lieutenants, 

- 200 

do. 

4,000 

2 

Ensigns, 

-. 150 

do. 

300 

19 

Rank and file, 

- 100 

do. 

1,900 

65 



Total, 

14,700 acres. 


The number of Land Warrants signed by Gens. Knox and Dearborn, 
which remain on file, are, - - - - - 59 

The number of “Virginia Military Land Warrants”-presented, 
admitted, and certified to, - - - - - 61 
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RETURN of Claims which have been deposited at this Office, for 
the year ending the 90th Sept. 1827, for services rendered during 
the “ Late War.” 

Claims suspended, per last annual report, ... 466 
Do. received from 1st Oct. 1826, to the 30th Sept. 1827, in¬ 
clusively, - 276 


Total, 742 


Disposed of as follows,:— 

Claims which were previously satisfied, - - - 53 

Do. not entitled to land, - - - - - 39 

Do. returned for further evidence, and sent regulations, - 97 

Do. entitled, for which warrants were issued, - - 94 

Do. suspended for further evidence, &c. - - 459 


Total, 742 


ABSTRACT of the number of Warrants issued for the year 
ending the 30 th Sept. 1827. 

1st authorized by the act of Dec. 24, 1811, and Jan. 11, 1812, - 90 

J2d do. do. Feb. 6, 1812, - - - 1 

3d do. do. Dec. 10, 1814, - - - 3 


Total, 94 


Whereof, the 1st & 2d description 91 granted of 160 acres each, 14,560 
Do. 3d do. 3 do. 320 acres each, 960 

94 Total acres, 15,520 


The number of claims for “five years half pay pension,” in lieu of 
bounty land, and those for “ Canadian Volunteers,” remain the same 
sfs per last report. 

War Department, 

Bounty Land Office , 19M Nov. 1827. 

E. STEPHENS. 



Treasury Department, 

Second Auditor’s Office , 24 th November, 1827, 

Sir: —In compliance with your directions of the 10th September 
last, I have, in the absence of the Auditor, the honor to hand you here¬ 
with, statements in duplicate, marked A. and B. —The first showing 
the amount of requisitions drawn on the Treasury in the fiscal year 
ending the 30th September, 1826—the amount of accounts rendered 
by disbursing officers for settlement during that period—and the bal¬ 
ance that remains unaccounted for. And the second, the amount of 
requisitions issued in the first, second, and third quarters of the present 
year—the amount of the accounts of the agents and disbursing officers, 
which have been rendered for settlement—and the balance that re¬ 
mains to be accounted for. 

I have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully, Sir, 

Your most obedient serv’t. 

JAMES EAKIN, 

Chief Clerk. 

Hon. James Barbour, 

Secretary of War. 
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INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Chickasaw Nation, 10/A October , 1827. 

Sir: I have met the Chickasaw ehiefs in council, and, in pursuance 
of your instructions, ascertained their views in regard to their removal 
west of the Mississippi. They consent to go, on the following basis: 

First, that provision be made for three chiefs from each of their dis¬ 
tricts, (there are four of these), three white men of their own choosing, 
and a physician, to be joined by three scientific men from Washington, 
or elsewhere, to be appointed by the government, to go with them and 
visit the country, and judge of its fitness in soil, climate, &c. They 
agree to go upon this business of examination on the first of May next. 

Second. If they approve the country, they consent to accept it, acre 
for acre, for theirs, provided it be cleared of every body, and guaran¬ 
teed to them for ever; and provided they be placed upon it, in such 
improvements as, on examination, they may.be found to own here, 
in houses, mills, fences, orchards, stock, &c.; and provided the coun¬ 
try be laid off into counties, and schools established in sufficient num¬ 
ber for the education of their sons and daughters, and a government be 
established over them, upon the basis of that of the Michigan Territory; 
and provided that a suitable force be kept among them to se¬ 
cure them from harm, which they propose to augment by an or¬ 
ganization of their people upon the plan of our militia; the whole to 
embrace, on their part, political privileges and civil advantages, as 
these are laid down in your report. 

I need not tell you, that I found the subject one of extreme delicacy, 
and the way to it almost wholly barred by excited prejudices and a 
deep sense of wrongs long endured. Upon a full survey of the whole 
ground, from Saturday till yesterday, I concluded there was but one 
way of approach—this I attempted, and it succeeded as stated. 

I will have the honor of forwarding, the moment I can find time to 
copy them, my address, with a minute of the proceedings of the coun¬ 
cil, and the answer of the chiefs. The council included all the chiefs 
ef the nation except three, and these were prevented, by causes over 
which they had no control, from attending—but the nation will bear out 
those who have acted, and it now remains for the government to sane* 
tion and confirm the understanding, or to decline it. 

I shall leave here in half an hour for the Choctaw Nation, having sent 
runners ahead to Col. Ward, to assemble the chiefs to meet me. I 
wrote in haste, and in my tent, and upon my knee, not a little fatigued 
from the anxiety and toil of yesterday, and from being up till late con- 
eluding and signing the conditional understanding with these people. 

The Rev. Messrs. Stuart and Bell, and Blair and Holmes, attended 
the council. It affords me sincere pleasure to state, that those gentle¬ 
men most heartily co-operate with the government on the subject of 
removing, to a permanent and suitable heme, these long oppressed peo- 
23 
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pie. They agree that the salvation of these people can be secured m 
no other way. You may rely upon it that the Chickasaws are honest 
in their-designs to fulfil every tittle of their obligations, if their terms 
are accepted. I believe it is the only ground on which they will listen 
to an exchange of country, and, I must add, we ought to ask of them 
to assume no other. 

I have the honor to be, 

With great respect. 

Your most ob’t serv’t, 

THOS. L. McKENNEY, 

To the Hon. James Barbour, 

Secretary of War. 

I omitted to add, that a condition is inserted providing for reserva¬ 
tions for some of their people, not exceeding twenty . I could not do 
else, after so unexpectedly favorable a result, than make these chiefs, 
some of them aged and poor, and who come from twenty to fifty miles 
to meet me, without knowing for what, (for I kept every thing to my¬ 
self till yesterday, except to tell them and to counsel them as their 
friend,) a present of $50 each, and the lesser chiefs $ 25 , with a present 
of goods amounting to about $ 245 , for their families, in all about $ 750 , 
on bills to each one on Major Smith, with authority to him to draw- 
on you for their respective amounts. 

This is a cheap council. I have promised a medal to each chief in 
addition, and some three or four rifles to the young men. I have tried 
to give pleasure to all, and I believe have succeeded. 

THOS. L. McKENNEY, 


No. 2. 

Mayhew Mission Station, 
Choctaw Country , October ICtfA, 1827 . 

Sir : I had the honor of writing to you yesterday from the Chicka 
saw Nation, thirty-five miles from this, that I had, the day before, con¬ 
cluded a conditional arrangement with the chiefs of that nation for an 
exchange of their country; the outlines of which arrangement I had 
the honor, in that letter, hastily to embody. I now enclose, herewith,, 
copies of my address, their answer, and my reply, marked A. B. C. 

It will be seen from my address, that I act, as well for the Indians 
as for the government; and from their answer, that the address was, 
in all things, fully responded to. It may, perhaps, be proper for me 
to explain why I assumed to act in this twofold character ; and why 
the Indians were not left to propose their own terms. It might be 
sufficient for me to state, that I have never been able to separate the 
justice and honor of the government, from the best interests of the 
Indians ; and assuming this to be true, my duty, to say nothing of po- 
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ikcy, embraced not only the province of a negotiator on the part of 
the government, but under the existing state of things , of modera¬ 
tor, °and so far as I might esteem it essential to the great object in 
view, guide also. And it might be added, that no exception ought 
to be taken against the adoption of any means, that are in themselves 
moral and just, which may be used with the view of accomplishing a 
righteous end ; and surely none, if those means result, as in the pre¬ 
sent case, in the accomplishment of such an end. But I prefer to be 
more particular. . 

Aware of the settled dislike of these people to any thing in the 
shape of a direct proposition for their country, and that recent nego* 
tiations, though conducted by three distinguished citizens, chosen no 
less on account of their intelligence, than for their admitted knowledge 
of the Indian character, had totally failed ; and that the large amount 
of means, which, by Congressional appropriation, had been placed at 
their disposal as an auxiliary aid, had been equally inoperative, it 
would have been presumptuous in me, when employed in the same 
service, and so immediately after the recent failure, and unsupported 
by a single dollar, to have occupied any one of the positions assumed 
by those commissioners ; or to have approached the subject by any 
one of the avenues which had been trodden by them. There appear¬ 
ed to me to be one way, and only one way, left, and that was the way 
of my preference, and would have been under any circumstances. 
But although thus restricted by my views of the subject, I felt the 
oreater enlargement, and more confirmed hopes of success. The way, 
fn a word, was precisely that in which, from my heart, I preferred to 
approach these people. Accordingly, I gave out on entering the na¬ 
tion, that my visit was a visit of friendship, that I had taken a long 
journey to see and shake hands with my brothers, the chiefs of the 
Chickasaw nation, and as they were scattered over the country, and 
my time was short, I hoped they would meet me at Levi Colbert s, 
where I would remain a few days to give them time to come in. And 
to make sure of their receiving this message I sent runners, where I 
could do so, to deliver it to the chiefs, personally. On arriving at 
Colbert’s, which was on the eighth day after my leaving Memphis, 
(visiting; in my way, in pursuance of your instructions, the missionary 
establishments, which, together with my visits to the agencies on my 
entire route, also in pursuance of your instructions, will form the sub¬ 
ject of a special communication,) I found I had been preceded by Ma¬ 
jor James Colbert, and the old interpreter M’Gee, who on receiving 
my message, had hastened to meet me. I was received by Levi Col¬ 
bert, who is the counsellor of the nation, and by these two men with 
every demonstration of gladness. I repeated the message that I had 
sent through their country, when Levi Colbert, in reply to the hope 
I expressed that I should not be disappointed, asked how long I could 
remain? 1 answered, until Monday. “If, said he, y^^Mtary 
till Wednesday, I will try and have them all in, and, if possible, by 
Tuesday at twelve o’clock.” I consented ; when he immediately sent 
off runners from twenty to fifty rifles round. Meanwhile the chiefs 



began to arrive, until by Monday night they had all come in except 
three, and two of these were sick, and one was absent; one of the for¬ 
mer, however, sent an aid to represent him. Each chief met me with 
the utmost cordiality, and in terms of friendship and confidence that it 
would be tedious to state. I will, however, note the language of Levi 
Colbett. “ It makes my heart glad, brother,” said he, “ to see you. 

I feel as if some good thing Was to happen to us.” Then grasping my 
hand, he continued : “ Yes, and never since, about three years ago, 
when I left my son with you, have I gone to sleep without having you 
before my eyes. You are our friend, and we all look upon your visit 
as a great blessing, for we are in trouble.”* I replied, that a regard 
for them, and a strong desire to see them, and to see them happy, had 
brought me into their country; that their troubles, of whatever sort 
they might be, should have my closest attention, and such as I could 
relieve on the spot, I would; and such as I could not, I would take 
home to their Great Father at Washington, who looked upon them as 
his children, and would listen attentively to their cries; and then 
added, that I knew of some of their troubles, and serious enough they 
were, and if they would meet me in council, in the morning, I would 
prove to them that I was their friend, by showing them the way to 
become a great and a happy people, and by advice in other things, 
which if they regarded their own happiness, and the happiness of their 
children, I hoped they would take. They greeted this language like 
a people would the return of milder and calmer seasons, after having 
been long buffeted by storms and tempests, and replied: “ We know 
you well. We promise to meet you in council, and listen well to what 
you may say.” I then prepared the address, as it now stands, giving 
none of them, meanwhile, the slightest conception of the nature of the 
advice to which I had referred, nor had they any idea of it until it 
was disclosed by the address itself, in council. 

It may now be seen why I adopted the course I did. I found my¬ 
self surrounded by a people who appeared to look up to me as their 
friend. I felt that I had their confidence, and knew well that the 
charm of this powerful influence would have been dissipated by the 
very first sentence that I might have delivered, bearing directly on the 
subject of an exchange of their country. All their hopes in my friend¬ 
ship would have vanished, and the issue, I am confident, would have 
been a total failure, besides a loss of their confidence in the future. 

Our council met the next day, (Tuesday,) at 10 o’clock. There 
had been the evening before a severe storm of thunder and lightning, 
and rain. The morning was bright, and calm, and beautiful. I told 
them I - could not help thinking that the confusion and storm of last 
night, its restless and unsettled character, and the suffering which 
every thing around appeared to endure, was an emblem of their own 
past lives. They had never been'a composed and settled people, but 
were like the storm of yesterday, in constant excitement, and knew no 

* His reference was, as I found afterwards, to their domestic matters, but especially 
to their agency concerns. 



rest. They answered, “ It is so .” But this morning, I continued, 
is calm and beautiful; and I cannot help hoping that the Great Spirit 
has sent it as an emblem of what ynuf future lives are to be. They 
said, “ It did look a good deal like it” Four of the missionaries be¬ 
ing present, having come that morning on my invitation to attend the 
council, I added—The business we are about to engage in being 
viewed by me of the greatest importance, and as the Great Spirit di¬ 
rects and governs all things, and takes pleasure in seeing his children 
happy, it is my wish, if you have no objection, that our aged father 
Bell, would ask the Great Spirit to smile upon our council, and direct 
our deliberations to a happy and prosperous issue; that in their Great 
Father’s great council in Washington, a good man every morning 
spoke to the Great Spirit, and asked for direction in all things, and to 
bless their deliberations. They answered, “ It will be very agreeable 
to us.” When this excellent, and useful, and venerable missionary 
prayed accordingly. I then told them I had a great respect for the 
pipe : it was an emblem of peace and friendship : that I had brought 
a long and handsome one, made by their brothers on the other side of 
the Mississippi; which, if one of their young men would fill and light, 
we would smoke. They answered—“ That is good—the pipe is the In¬ 
dian’s—we will be glad to smoke. ”—It was lit and smoked accordingly. 

I then told them I was ready to hear them; and, as they had spoken 
of troubles, I would listen attentively to them, and promised to relieve 
them all I could. [These I will have the honor to hand to you on my 
return, with a statement of my reply, and what I did towards a relief 
of their grievances. ] 

Having heard all they had to say, and noted it all down, I told them 
I would now make good my word, by showing them that I was their 
friend, and give them advice which I doubted not they would follow; 
that to have all well understood, and that their interpreter might be 
able the better to interpret it, I had written it down, and would read 
it. They spoke and said, “ we will be glad to hear you.” I then 
delivered the address, and the council rose, at about one o’clock. In 
the afternoon they assembled, by themselves, to deliberate; and in two 
hours sent me word they had agreed to all I had said, and asked for 
my paper, from which to make out their answer. By twelve o’clock 
at night the whole business was closed. 

I hope I may be excused for including in this report the foregoing 
detail. It will no doubt be tedious, but I mean it to take the place of 
the usual accompaniment of a separate paper containing the proceed¬ 
ings of such councils. 

I will now proceed to offer some remarks on the terms proposed 
for an exchange of country with those people, and which they are sin¬ 
cere in their desire to carry into effect; and upon the probable cost at¬ 
tending their execution. 

The reasonableness of the liberty proposed to be granted to them 
first to examine the country, will not be disputed; nor will, it is pre¬ 
sumed, the stipulation which provides that the cost of the examination 
shall be ours. The justice of both is too apparent to need illustration 
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or justification. The proposition to emigrate comes from us, not from 
them. The cost of looking at the country to which they are invited 
to go, and which we propose to give them in exchange for theirs, it 
were time thrown away to attempt to prove, should be ours. And as 
little would it comport with justice, for us to ask them to leave their 
homes, and such comforts as they have here, without providing them 
with homes as good there, and comforts of at least equal extent. 
Their work-shops and their milis, though few in number, and common 
enough, are the labor of their own hands, and should not be asked of 
them without an equivalent, not in quantity only, but in kind—and 
even improved. They should hot be left to toil again in their erec¬ 
tion. A want of skill quadruples the labor, if performed by them, 
and the absence of science multiplies it even beyond that. The work 
should be done for them. As to their stock, it is their personal 
wealth, and not attaching to the soil here, and being indispensable to 
them any where, it should not be considered a burden to replace it for 
them, and at our cost, at their new homes. Their’s they could not get 
there; and it would not comport with our magnanimity, as a great na¬ 
tion, to ask them to sell, and give us the money wherewith to purchase 
more! When they shall sell, they will need the proceeds to pay off 
their debts, settle up their affairs here, and should any be left, it will 
be needed, wherewith to secure those little comforts which, as human 
beings, they may require in a new country ; and for which there is no 
provision in the terms of exchange, not even the usual one of sup¬ 
port for a year after they shall arrive at their new homes. This, then, 
will be the only item for which we do not receive, at least, a partial 
equivalent here, in the increased value which their houses and fences, 
Sf- c. will add to the lands proposed to be left by them; unless, indeed, 
it be thought proper to count the cost of supporting the government of 
the territory proposed to be established over them, and of the county 
schools. These latter we are bound, in common justice, to support 
any where, if we mean to maintain our character for an enlightened 
and humane and Christian people ; and as to the former, or both, 
what, I ask, is their cost, compared with the proceeds of all this vast 
and fine country which they propose to abandon? Nor will it be 
thought, unreasonable, that they should be made secure, in the new 
country to which they propose to go ; because, here they lie down and 
rise up in the most perfect security—there their fears, at least may 
be alarmed, if no more. It becomes us, therefore, to see to their secu¬ 
rity. Justice and humanity both demand it. 

It is presumed that no exception will be taken to their having a 
government, or their being represented in the manner stipulated in 
the Congress. Both measures are right in themselves; and as to the 
privilege qf sending a delegate to Congress, if the privilege of living 
under a government be ceded, it appears to follow as a consequence, 
and a consequence no less important to ourselves than to them. This 
connecting tie between the territorial government there, and the 
Congress here, it is presumed, would be esteemed indispensable. But 
if there be any exceptions taken to it, they can be those only arising 



out of prejudice; and this feeling it is easier to meet and overcome 
by precedent than argument. In compliment to it, therefore, I will 
refer to a similar privilege, guaranteed in 1785, I think; and in the 
12th article of the treaty of Hopewell. If I am not mistaken, the 
provision is in these words:— 

“ That the Indians, (meaning the Cherokees,) may have full con¬ 
fidence in the justice of the United States, respecting their inter- 
estsy they shall have the right to send a deputy, of their own 
choice, whenever they think fit, to Congress” This may suffice. 

It may possibly be thought by some, that money should have been 
proposed, as an equivalent for the enumerated improvements which 
it is proposed to abandon and on the grounds, that the government 
would be saved the trouble of building and putting up houses and 
mills and fences, &c. in their new country. I could not in my con- 
science recommend this. All who know any thing of the Indian char¬ 
acter, know how improvident they are, and will admit that a monied 
consideration would be a fruitful source of evil to them, and would, 
doubtless, render the majority of them homeless and houseless for 
the test of their lives. A recent illustration has been had, of the im¬ 
poverishing effects of a money payment, in the Creeks. I believe 
them to be poorer, and to have suffered more, since they received the 
large amount secured to them under the treaty of Washington, than 
they have been for twenty years before. Besides, it will not be a 
task of such difficult accomplishment, nor will the cost be so enormous, 
as perhaps at first view it might appear; and this I proceed now to 
Show. 

In regard to the first, the whole undertaking should be upon con¬ 
tracts, in the usual form of public advertisement, and by bond and se¬ 
curity for the faithful execution of the trust. There should be three 
contracts; one for building houses and mills; one for putting up fences 
and planting orchards; and one for supplying the stock, &c. Com- 
missioners should be appointed, to examine and report the kind, and 
sizes, and numbers of houses, and the quantity of fences and orchards, 
4lc. here. And now for the probable cost. 

The population of the Chickasaw nation may be put down at four 
thousand, they having increased about four hundred within the last 
five or six years. I will suppose the families to average five souls 
each: which will giye eight hundred houses. These houses, judging 
from what I have seen, and from inquiries made with a view to the 
estimate, may be built, with the addition of puncheon floors, for an 
average cost of one hundred and fifty dollars. This I think a high 
estimate. The most of them I have seen, are of rough logs, piled up 
in a square, with roofs of boards, confined down by pins and saplings, 
and daubed in, (such of them as are filled in at all,) with mud. The 
chimneys, those that have any, are generally of split or round sticks, 
put up in squares, and daubed with mud; and the houses are generally 
small and comfortless, and might, numbers of them, be put up for ten 
and twenty dollars. But there are some comfortable houses owned by 
the half and quarter breeds, some of which, and the best of them,, (but 



they are few,) may have cost a thousand, and some, including Ihe'ir 
cribs and stables, &c. two thousand dollars. The estimate of one hun¬ 
dred and fifty dollars for each family, I think, will cover the cost of 
building, if the country they may select be a wooded country, and 
they will take care to select no other. This branch of the expendi¬ 
ture, then, may be put down at one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars. 

The number of their mills, it is believed, does not exceed ten. I 
estimate these to cost an average of five hundred dollars each, which 
is five thousand dollars. 

Their work-shops, I do not think exceed fifty—which, with their 
tools, may be estimated at fifty dollars each; or twenty-five hun¬ 
dred dollars for this item. 

Their orchards are few, and limited in extent, and may be replaced 
for one thousand dollars. 

Their fences may be estimated to cost fifty thousand dollars. 

Their stock of all kinds, averaging two horses and two cows, and 
five hogs and a dozen of poultry to each; and the price of a horse at 
forty dollars, of a cow at ten, a hog at five, and a dozen of poultry at 
one dollar, will make a total of eighty-four thousand eight hundred 
dollars. 

The probable cost of the visit to examine the country, I estimate 
at $10,000; and of their removal to it, at one hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars. 

The total of cost, ^(except the annual estimate for the governments 
the schools, and the military,) is, according to the foregoing estimate* 
three hundred and ninety-jive thousand eight hundred dollars — 
or, suppose a fourth be added, so as to show the utmost extent of cost,, 
it will make the cost $494,750. 

The annual expense, on account of the government, may be assumed 
to be the same as that of Florida or Michigan; for the support of 
schools annually, for twenty years, (where the limit may be fixed,) 
at $50,000,—and for the military, not more than it would require to 
support ten companies elsewhere; and I assume, that this force, if ju¬ 
diciously located or moved about, would be sufficient, in the present 
broken state of the Indian power; nor need this be retained but for 
a few years, as the proposed organization of their own people will 
doubtless, very soon, supersede the necessity for it. 

In regard to the missionary establishments—these would, of course* 
be broken up here; but these excellent people would follow their pre¬ 
sent charge to their new homes. Whilst justice would demand that 
a remuneration of the amount expended by them in buildings and 
improvements, over and above that received from the government* 
should be made to them, it would, from what I have seen, be fully 
realized in the extra price which the lands they stand on would bring; 
and which might be sold, owing to the high state of improvement in 
most of them, at a great advance. This sum, too, would form part of 
the fund for the civilization and improvement of the Indians, wherever 
they may settle, as it has been applied here. 
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1 am aware that exceptions are taken by some to the policy of a re¬ 
moval, even under such circumstances, or, indeed, under any; but, 
whenever the time may come for a trial, it can be defended; and un¬ 
less I am wholly deceived in the entire scheme, it can be demonstrated 
to be the only policy by which the Indians can be saved, and elevated 
to that rank of being which there can be no doubt it is the pleasure of 
their Maker they should enjoy. 

I shall leave here to-morrow for the Choctaw Agency, having sent 
an express with my greetings to the chiefs, and an invitation to meet 
me at the Agency. I hope to conclude my interview with them by 
Tuesday next, when I shall pass on to the Cherokees, and thence to 
the Creeks. Should the Creeks not have concluded to cede that strip 
of land, I shall endeavor, under your special instructions, to secure it; 
and will, at the same time, ascertain their dispositions to unite in the 
plan adopted by the Chickasaws. I can form no opinion of the probable 
success which may attend my interviews with the remaining tribes, but 
hope for the best. One thing, I think, may be assumed as certain, and 
that is, if the Chickasaws become once placed under the .kind of 
government proposed to be given to them, the other three southern 
tribes will follow. It may require time, but they will all, in my 
opinion, with suitable management, eventually go. 

I have the honor to be, 

With great respect, your ob’t. serv’t. 

THOS. L. M‘KENNEY. 


Mon. James Barbour, 

Secretary of War. 


[A.] 

Talk delivered to the Council held with the Chiefs of the Chickaa 
saw Nation, at Levi Colbert’s, on Tuesday, October 9th, 1827, 
by Thomas L. McKenney. 

Friends and Brothers: I have long wished to see and shake hands 
with the chiefs and head men of the Chickasaw nation. The Great 
Spirit has made my way clear, and I am come. My heart is glad. 

Brothers: This visit, so long wished for on m v part, I sincerely hope 
may not be without its use to you and your people. It is to show you 
my heart that I am come. I know there is nothing in it but friendship 
for you; and the more I can make my heart plain, the more will you 
see why I am come. I have nothing to conceal from you; you are my 
brothers. My great difficulty will be in making plain to you what I 
see, though I see it so clearly myself; and that is, the path tohich is to 
lead you and your children’s children to prosperity and happiness. 
Is not this the path you all desire to walk in ? 

Brothers: Give me your ears, and, what is of equal importance, give 
me vorr confidence. If you think I am come to do vou wrong, cr 
9A 



give you bad counsels, you do mo great injustice. I am not come but 
as your friend, and if there is a chief present who doubts this, let him 
speak, and I will not say another word. 

Brothers: I know well who you arc that I am addressing. I know 
you are not children, but men, and men of experience, and men of 
wisdom. I know, too, that the smoke of this council fire comes not 
of ashes, but of living fire—it rises out of our hearts, for we are friends. 

Brothers: You have long had your eyes open upon the past. You 
have seen much, and your hearts have suffered much. 

Brothers : What have you seen? It pains me to call your attention 
to it—but I must be just to you; and if a review of what has gone by 
is painful, it may also be useful. Look to the rising sun! Was there 
not a time when the red men roamed free over all the hills, and repo¬ 
sed in all the vallies, even to where the sun comes up from behind the 
eastern mountains? But who occupies all that great country now? Not 
the red men! Purchase after purchase has been made until those who 
are left, and they are few indeed! (like the few dying leaves that qui¬ 
ver off the trees after the frost has come,) until those few, I say, have- 
got back to this distant region; and now, though you were once a strong 
and mighty people, you are weak, and poor, and helpless! 

Brothers: This thought would not be painful to you, if, after all your 
difficulties, and the thinning of your people, those of you who remain 
were situated as men ought to be; if your present state were secure: if 
you felt easy on your lands; and if no more evils appeared to await; or 
if you had hope to cheer you—a hope that would say something like 
this to you: 

‘ It is true you have been a wandering and afflicted people; you have 
become diminished to a few; but see there! In the future you will re¬ 
joice and be glad; there you will find a firm footing. No people will 
ever move you more. Your children will flourish, and your children's 
children will be a happy and a great people.’ 

Brothers: Behold that hope now: I am come to bring it to you. If 
was that you might hear this cheering voice, and see that lovely pros¬ 
pect that I am come. I knew you were afflicted, and I was sorry for 
you—I knew you were in darkness, and I am come to bring you light. 
But listen yet longer to what is not so agreeable. 

Brothers: Need I tell you, who know so well, what strife there is 
all round you ? ^ How your father, the President, is pressed to buy 
your lands ? Need I tell you that it is because your country is sur¬ 
rounded and pressed upon all sides by the whites,”that he has so much 
trouble to keep you from being crushed by them ? Need I tell you that 
your friends every where are lull of anxiety about you ? I am sure 1 
need not. You know all this, and you feel it in your hearts, and it 
makes you sad ! 

Brothers: When you are asked to exchange your country, and leave 
it, and go to another, you remember the past, and think of your fa¬ 
thers. You say here lie the bones of our fathers ; and here has been, 
the home of our infancy, and we love this country. This is honor¬ 
able tp you. It is proof that you have hearts, and that you arc men. 
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I think the more of a man who cherishes in his heart a sacred remem¬ 
brance of his father and his mother, and who loves the land which co¬ 
vers their bones. 

Brothers: All that is noble : but then you are not to forget your chil¬ 
dren, and your children’s children. Your fathers are no more—their 
spirits are gone up to the Great Spirit. What remains of them is but 
dust. They feel not, and care not., whether the foot of the red or the 
white man treads upon their graves. But your children live, and they 
feel, and they will feel, down to the latest generations. 

Brothers: Whilst, then, you cherish a sacred remembrance for the 
hones of your fathers, forget not to provide for your children, and ne¬ 
ver stop a moment, but hasten with all speed to place them in a situa¬ 
tion that will secure them against the evils that your fathers have endu¬ 
red, and from the sorrows that fill and afflict your own hearts. This, 
brothers, is wisdom. The past, I know, has been cloudy and dark 
enough, but, brothers, be not discouraged: the Great Spirit will yet 
open your way, and shine upon your path. 

Brothers: Am I too long keeping you from a sight of that path ? 
Be patient, and I will show it to you in good time. 

Brothers: It was but the other day that you met commissioners 
who were sent to buy your country—you know what passed between 
vou on that occasion. Now, brothers, I admit that no people ought to 
be asked to exchange their situation, without a certain prospect of re¬ 
alizing a better; but no people should be so unwise, if an offer is made 
that will better their condition, as to reject it. That you know would 
be foolish; and men do not act so. Men always are seeking to do bet¬ 
ter. That is ri°ht; and it was to improve, and do better, that the 
Great* Spirit put man on the earth. 

Brothers : I am not for the Indians taking the white man’s word 
in an affair of bargain and sale, but I advise him always to examine for 
himself. As your friend, I tell you now, always hear attentively, and 
then examine closely, and then decide; and when you convince your¬ 
selves that you can make a good bargain, make it; but be careful. 

Brothers : I know I am your friend—I have even suffered for being 
go—yet I would not ask you to take my word in any thing affecting 
your present or future welfare; but I would prefer that you should ex¬ 
amine well into such momentous subjects for yourselves. All I feel 
free to do, is to shed light upon your destiny; and, as a brother, ad¬ 
vise', and were I not to do this, I should not be worthy to be called 
your friend. 

" Brothers : I wish to counsel you as men, and not as children; and 
I am mistaken, if your wisdom will not lead you, by the light of 
this council fire, to adopt my counsels, so far as these may go; and I 
shall take care that they shall go no farther than they ought. I will 
point out your path, and show you the way to honor and prosperity. 
It will be left to you to walk in it, or take another. 

Brothers: It is said, since you did not agree to the proposals of the 
commissioners, that you are a self-willed and obstinate people. I do 
not believe it. But many people, who do not know you as well as I do, 
may incline to think this trite. This, as far as it may be believed, will 
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lessen the number of your friends; and these are few; you have not to 
spare. Now, I wish you to put it out of the power of any body to 
say so, I wish you to take such steps as shall convince the world that 
you are a people who require no more when an offer is made to you, 
than that your acceptance of it should improve your condition, and 
put you out of reach of the evils that have afflicted you in the past, 
and make sure your prosperity for the future. When, by your con¬ 
duct you do this, you strike a stroke that will break down the power 
of your enemies, and this will make your friends numerous and strong, 
and make sure your prosperity wherever you may be. 

Brothers .* Is not all this reasonable? Have I said a sinrle word 
that is not exactly agreeable to your own views? Do you not feel in 
your hearts that what I say is the truth? 

Brothers : I see the causes of your weakness and poverty—I see 
why it is that your fathers never maintained their ground, and the rea¬ 
son why you are as you are. \ will tell you. 

Brothers : Here you are on a piece of land surrounded by a great 
and powerful nation. In that nation you see a distribution of honors 
in appointments to office, in the state, in the army, and in the navy . 
You see the white man and his children flourish and prosper all round 
you, and made great; then you look round on yourselves, and on your 
children, and your hearts sink in you because you are shut out from all 
these, and are no people. You feel no emulation; you give up, and 
say, what s the use of it? An impassable mountain is between our peo¬ 
ple, and the honors and profits which the whites enjoy; they flourish 
and prosper, but we fade away, and decay,and die, like our fathers! 

Brothers: There is a cause for this. 

Now listen, and I will tell you what that cause is—Open wide your 
ears, and I will tell you hdw to break clown that mountain, and then 
you will see the path with light shining upon it, for you and your chil¬ 
dren to walk in. 

Brothers : When you were asked by the commissioners to ex¬ 
change your country, that was your time: then you had an opportune y 
of making yourselves a great people, and in all respects like the whites. 
That was your time to have put your feet on strong ground that never 
would have slipped from under them more. 

Brothers : Our country, you might have said, is good enough for us. 
We are contented, so far as that is concerned, hut as you want it von 
may have it if you will agree to our terms. You ought to have told 
them, like all other people we wish to better our condition. Show us 
how we are to do this, make it plain to us, prove it, and wc will cv- 
J ha "S<\ ,/. ou nygbthave asked if the country they offered you, is 
healthy? if it is rich? if the water is plenty and good ? and if it is well 
wooded? If it is, point it out to us, and we will go directly and exam¬ 
ine it; and then, you might have said, if we like it we will exchange, 
provided you will agree to make us a people, by your first marking it 
out to us, acre for acre, for ours, and then dividing it into counties; 
weaving a good piece in the centre for a seat of government; and pro¬ 
vided you give us parchment for our farip$ that we may choose wit hi* 
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that country; you driving every body from it, and provided you. gua¬ 
rantee it to u sfor ever, with the right to sell to our brothers/ by per¬ 
mission of our great father, the President of the United States; and 
provided you put us up there, houses, arid mills, and fences, and work 
shops, as good as we have got herej and provided you will give us 
Stock there as we have it here; and provided you establish schools in 
all the counties, sufficient for the education of our children, and t@ 
teach our girls how to spin and manage household affairs; and provid¬ 
ed you send a force there to protect us from danger ; and organize 
our people into companies like your militia, to be commissioned by 
our great father, the President of the United States; and then estab¬ 
lish a government over us, suited to our condition, with plain good 
laws, like one of your territories—and then give our people the right 
of suffrage, as they may be prepared by education to vote and take part 
in the government; and then allow us after the territory is organized, 
to send a delegate to Congress, like your territories ; and give us here 
a few reservations for people who may want them; and then we will 
exchange, if, after we look at the country and examine it well, we like 
it—you paying the expense of our going to see it, and when we go, of 
our removal to it. Make us in this way, you might have said, a peo¬ 
ple; and part of yourselves—Give us and our children the hope of ris¬ 
ing above the sorrows and sufferings, and degradation of the past—se¬ 
cure to us our privileges as members of the great family of man—and 
then we will go. 

Brothers: An answer like that, would have been the proper an¬ 
swer. You see in it the ground work of your future greatness as apeo- 
pie. You see it includes every thing. 

Brothers : It is this I have been aiming at for you. This is your 
path, and the light of reason, of justice, and of Heaven, shines upon it. 

Brothers: I will suppose the commissioners had rejected such 
terms—what then?—why you w ould have convinced the world that 
you arc not a self willed and obstinate people. You would have made 
your friends strong, because you would have asked nothing but what 
is just, and in doing so you would have broken the powder of your 
enemies. 

Brothers: I now put my finger on a country! — will you not go 
and look at it? Should it turn out to be sickly, or poor, or be not suf¬ 
ficiently watered, and not well wooded—and should you be able to 
find no good country, why then who could ask you to leave your own? 
No good man would wish to impose it upon you to go to a country 
that you could not live in—and then, should that be the case, that there 
is no suitable countr}-, why the next step w’ould be to improve you all 
here as fast as possible, that the distinction which exists now, might 
exist no longer—for you know, as many of you can read, that one 
great reason urged against your improvement, is, that if you are. im* 
proved you will be less likely to part from your lands. 

* Meaning Indians. 

f The map was open and before me. 
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Brothers : Am I understood ? Do you feel the force of my re¬ 
marks? Have I opened the way for your eyes to see your future 
greatness ? It is not yet too late. But perhaps you doubt whether any 
thing so good could he granted ? That is precisely what I want you. 
to authorize me to try. I wish to carry home such an answer, as I 
have told you ought to have been given to the commissioners, to your 
great father. Let your terms be stated—say how you will treat for 
your lands—and thus decide the question. 

Brothers : Say to me, for the sake of your children and children’s 
children, that you will go quick and look at the country—fix the day, 
and let it be the first of next May. Now, let me tell you, is your time. 
The time for such terms never came before, and it may never come 
again. Take hold of it, then—and if you think I know any thing, and 
am your friend, put such a paper in my hands to take home with me. 
It may secui’eyour future happiness, which is what I want, and your 
children’s prosperity for ever—and this will serve to make amends, in 
6ome way, for the sufferings of the past. 

Brothers If you do not, I shall still fear—for the storm about In¬ 
dians’ lands is terrible indeed! I wish to skreen you from it. 

Brothers : I have done—I pray the Great Spirit to direct you. 


[B.] 


Answer of the Chickasaw Chiefs to Col. AT Kenney's talk. 

Council Room, Chickasaw Nation, 

October 9, 1S27. 

Brother: We have opened our cars wide to your talk; we have 
not lost a word of it. We came together to meet you, as an old 
friend, and to shake hands with you. We were happy, and our hearts 
grew big, when we heard you had come to our country. We have al¬ 
ways thought of you as our friend; we have confidence in you; we 
have listened more close, because we think so much of you; we know 
well you would not deceive us, and we believe you know what is best 
for us, and for our children. 

Brother : Do not you forsake us. Our friends, as you told us, are 
few, we have none to spare ; we know that. Brother : You think it 
will be better for us to take your advice. It has truly made deep im¬ 
pressions on our hearts. Without making a long talk, as you are to 
leave us in the morning, we will state our terms for an exchange of 
country. We have no objection to our countr}'; if we could be let 
alone, we might do well; but we are great sufferers; every thing seems 
against us, and we will agree to almost any thing that can make our con¬ 
dition better. We believe, if the government of the United States 
is honest towards ug, and wish us to be a people, and not outcast ah 
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ways, that we may yet do better. We will now tell you what we 
will do. 

Brother: You would not wish us to move away, and into a country 
where we could not live, and as well as we live here. Then, as you 
have pointed us out a country, on the north of the State of Missouri, 
and between the Missouri and Mississippi river, and speak well of it, 
we agree, first and foremost, to go and look at it, and any other coun¬ 
try that we may choose; when twelve of our people, three from each 
district, have examined it, assisted by a scientific doctor, to see to our 
health; and by three good white men, to be selected by ourselves, and 
three of your men of science, from Washington or elsewhere; we 
say, when we have examined it, if we like it, if its soil is good, and 
well wooded; if water is plenty and good, we will agree to exchange 
acre for acre, provided you, on your part, will mark out the country, 
and divide it into counties, and leave a place in the centre for a seat of 
government; and then drive every body off of it, and guarantee it to us 
for ever; and as soon as may be, divide it for us into farms, and give 
us a parchment for them to be recorded, with a right to sell to our 
brothers, with the consent of our father, the President of the United 
States. And provided, also, that in addition, you examine our houses 
and mills, and fences, and our workshops here; also, our orchards, and 
build, and put up, and plant as good there, at such places, within the 
territory, as wc may choose. Also, provided you count our stocks 
here, and put an equal number, and of each kind, within their respec¬ 
tive owner’s limits there. Also, provided you establish schools in all 
the counties, sufficient for the education of our children, and to teach 
our girls how to spin and manage household affairs; and provided, also, 
you send a sufficient force there to ensure our protection; and organize 
our people into companies, like your militia, to be commissioned by our 
father, the President of the United States; and provided that you es¬ 
tablish a government over us, in all respects like one of yonr territo¬ 
ries, (Michigan for example,) and give the right of suffrage to our 
people, as they shall be prepared by education to vote and act; and 
allow us, after the territory is organized, a delegate, like your territo¬ 
ries enjoy, in Congress; and provided there be allowed, to some of 
our people, reservations, not exceeding twenty, to be surveyed and 
given to them on parchment, to sell, if they please, like the white man, 

Brother : Grant us these terms; better our condition as a people; 
give us the privileges of men; and if the country you point us to, or 
any other we may find, turns out to be acceptable to us, we will treat 
for exchange upon the above basis. We ask, also, for a millwright 
and three blacksmiths; they will be needed by us. 

Brother : We are willing to go next May, in steam boats, from 
Memphis to St. Louis, and thence over the line, and examine the 
country thoroughly; and, on the following spring, then we shall know' 
all the seasons, and how the climate is. Should you think proper to 
take us at our offer, provide the means, and let us. know in time, (say 
by the first of April next;) the cost is to be yours, and every thing; 
amd bach of our people, who may go, must have a fire rifle, and h$rr. 




and powder, and lead, and plenty of things for ail outfit, in provisions,,- 
and tobacco, and blankets, and the like. 

Brother: Should our offer not be accepted, then we are done. Wo 
hope to be let alone where we are, and that your people will be made to 
treat us like men and Christians, and not like dogs. We tell you now, 
we want to make our children men and women, and to raise them 
high as yours, in privileges : we will have inducements then to do so; 
now we have not. 

Brother: Understand, nothing is done, unless the country wc go to 
look at, suits, and not then, unless all we require is agreed to on your 
part. 

Brother: We shake hands with you, and our hearts go with you\ 

TISH-A MINGO, his X! mark. 

WILLIAM M’GILVERY, his XI mark. 

LEVI COLBERT, his X mark. 

Committee of the Nation. 

STIMO-LUCT, his X) mark. 

PUS-TA-LA-TUBBEE, his X mark. 

MA-TAASH-TO, his X mark. 

Witness: 

PITMAN COLBERT, Secretary.. 

To Col. Thomas L. M’Kenney. 


[C.j 

Col. M-Kenney's Reply to the Chickasaw Chiefs. 

Council Room, Ciiickasaw Nation, 

October 9th , 1827 

Friends and Brothers: —I have received, and read your answer 
to my talk to you of this morning. Having no powers to conclude 
an agreement with you, I have to state in answer, that I will lose no 
time in laying before your father, the President of the United States, 
the terms on which you propose a compliance with his wish to see you 
a happy people on lands west of the Mississippi. So soon as he makes 
your views known to his great council, he will direct an answer to be 
made to you. 

In return for the confidence you have expressed in me, and for the 
promise that your hearts will go with me, I have to assure you that 
your confidence is not misplaced. In me you have always had a 
friend, and I hope always to remain so. I will never advise you but 
for your good. 

I will bear in mind that the hearts of the Chickasaw chiefs go 
with me; and this will make my journey home the more agreeable; 



for the hearts that go with me are the same that have stood by my 
country in the hour of danger, and often and fearlessly entered the 
battle-field in defence of American rights and liberty. It is not pos¬ 
sible but that I should wish you and your posterity every possible 
prosperity and happiness. 

I shake hands with you, and pray the Great Spirit to preserve and 
bless you. 

Your friend and brother, 

[Signed] THOS. L. M‘KENNEY. 

To Tish-a-Mingo, Levi Colbert, 

And other Chiefs of the Chic/casaio Nation\ 


No. 3. 

T. L, M’Kenny to the Secretary of War . 

Choctaw Agency, 
October 17, 1827. 

Sir: I had the honor of writing you, by the last mail from this 
place, that I expected to hold a council with the Choctaw chiefs 
to-day. The arrival of Col. Leflore, at an earlier hour of the after¬ 
noon of yesterday, than I expected, enabled me to convene the coun¬ 
cil a little before sun-down, which I was the more anxious to do, from 
the peculiar slow movements of Indians; the tedious process of pass 
ing through the mouth of the interpreter what may be to be said; and 
above all, from my increasing anxiety to get home. 

I was aware, that I should have some obstacles to contend with, of 
a new and imposing character, and such as it was doubtful whether 
any thing could move. I knew that two chiefs, Mushulatubbee and 
Cole , had been displaced, to make way for Col. Folsom and Leflore, 
and oil the express grounds, that they were to resist any and every 
proposition that might be made to the nation, for a sale or exchange 
of territory. Then again I saw difficulties in the plan of inviting 
them to another country, other than that which they already claim in 
Arkansas; and difficulties, (on the ground of the objections of that 
territory to Indians forming part of its population,) in pointing them 
to their lands there; for to do this, would destroy the harmony of the 
plan of uniting them under one head, in a territory, on the plan as ap¬ 
proved b}^ the Chickasaws. I concluded finally, that all things should 
give way to the proposition as made to the Chickasaws, hoping that 
their acceptance of it might act as an encouragement, and produce, if 
not a prompt acceptance , at least a willingness to break ground under 
cover of some pretext, so as to co-operate, actually, in, the plan accept- 
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ed by the Chickasaws, though by seeming to reject it. I thought I 
saw this much, in my first interview. It was afterwards confirmed. 
The chiefs were bound, I discovered, to reject openly, any proposi¬ 
tion of the sort, or bring upon themselves the charge of inconsistency, 
and possibly the rebuke, if not chastisement of the nation. I never¬ 
theless, resolved to try; and I accordingly addressed them in the 
main, upon the same ground as stated in the copy of my talk to the 
Chickasaws, adding some reasons derived from the question of state 
sovereignty and state rights, and of their operation upon them, and in 

the simplest forms. It made a deep impression. -came to my 

room and conversed with me till twelve o’clock at night, palliating 
his intended objections to the propositions, and yet manifestly approv¬ 
ing them. He is an intelligent man, and withal ambitious, though 
honorably so, and felt the influence of the prospect which a govern¬ 
ment and the proposed provisions held out for his people, as indeed 

did-, who is also a man of vigorous intellect. But I anticipated 

the answer which I should receive from them in council , and mean¬ 
while prepared to elude its force. Indeed one of the-told me 

in plain terms, it was not possible for the chiefs even to seem to ap¬ 
prove it, as before another day the opposition, (meaning the party who 
had been unchiefcd by them,) would declare they had sold their coun¬ 
try ; which, if it did not result in shooting them by the way side, or 
cutting their throats, would lose them their influence, and put it out 
of their power , after the country should he examined and approved , 
to lead their people to it, as proposed. He added, it would be much 
easier to have persons go under any other form, get their report, and 
treat afterwards. 

On receiving their verbal answer in council, (which I have the ho¬ 
nor herewith to enclose in writing, marked A,) I made a reply 
pretty much in substance like the answer herewith enclosed, marked 
B, in which I concluded, by the proposition to them to send two men 
from each of their districts, (six persons in number,) to accompany 
their elder brothers, the Chickasaws ; when they might return by the 
way of Arsansas, and see their country and their friends there, i told 
them, I made the offer on the grounds that their great father would 
approve of it, and purely to oblige them. But that I could not pro¬ 
mise anything until it should be sanctioned at Washington'. You 
will see their answer on this head in the paper marked A. 

I am decidedly of the opinion, from all I can gather, and I have lite¬ 
rally sifted these people, that nothing but the recent change in the 
■ chiefs, or rather their pledges to the nation, kept the council from 
adopting openly, and fully, and cheerfully, and unanimously, the 
proposition submitted. This plan of a government, and of civil and 
political privileges, is very agreeable to them, and they think of it 
with pleasure ; yet each feels the possible peril in which a declaration 
might involve him. 

They' speak much of the failures in the propositions of former times, 
and doubt the promises made to them. And, whilst upon this head, 
Leflore went so far in council, (as you may see in the written answer 
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to me,) as to say, in substance, that, “if the guarantees were with, 
me, from their confidence in my friendship for them , and had not 
to pass into other hands, the answer might have been different.” 

The way I consider to be fairly open ; it will depend wholly upon 
those who may go with these Indians in search of a country, whether 
what has been thus favourably commenced be carried to a successful 
issue, or shall stop short of it. Upon this part of the subject I will 
have the honor to converse with you more at large on my return, and to 
give at large, in conversation, my reasons for the belief that the Choc¬ 
taws, as a people, are even now willing to adopt the offer made to them. 

The plan of opening the way and fixing depots, with suitable induce¬ 
ments in accommodations in the Indian territory, and comforts by the 
way, should be at once adopted; and be made ready against the return 
of those who go to look at the country. There is no difficulty in re¬ 
gard to the country: of this I will satisfy you. 

I shall leave here in the morning early, rain or shine, and lose no 
time in seeing the other two tribes, if I can, but certainly the Creeks. 

I have honor to be, 

With great respect, &c. 

[Signed] THOMAS L. M''KENNEY. 

Hon. James Barbour, 

Secretary of War. 


A. 

Answer of the Choctaw Chiefs to Col. McKenney. 

Choctaw Agency, 

October \lth, 1827. 

Beloved Brother:— We rejoice to have taken you by the hand, 
and that the Great Spirit above has given you health and strength to 
perform a long and tedious road. Our hearts are proud—we have at¬ 
tentively listened to your talk, and after much thinking and consulta¬ 
tion, we are sorry we cannot agree to your proposition of yesterday.— 
It was the talk of a friend. We are thankful for your advice—but more 
than sorry that we have been unanimous in declining to accept it. It 
always gives us pain to disagree to a friend’s talk—we are poor and blind 
people, and need much advice and indulgence—you gave us much 
/rood advice. If you had the power to do every thing, and it had not 
to go into other hands, it might be different. We have confidence in 
y 0U —we hope to part friends as we met friends; and although we do 
not agree to your proposition for an exchange of country, we woul - 
have no objection if our great father would permit, although not with 
any view to exchange our country, to let six of our people go with our 
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older brothers, the Chickasaws, and return home by the way of the 
Arkansas. We make this proposal, because you suggested it in coun¬ 
cil. 

We now wish you a plain and straight path home, and that health 
and happiness may attend you. 

Your Friends and Brothers. 

Wa Sha shi mas tubbe, his X mark ^ 

Hoop pa ya skit ta na, his X mark | 

Red Dog, his X mark i Principal 

David Folsom, j Chiefs. 

Tapena Homma, his X mark 
Greenwood Leflore, J 

E, Yah, ho tubbee, his X mark 
Ah che lu luh, his X mark 
Mitlokachu, his X mark 
William Hay, his X mark 
Jerh Folsom, his X mark 
Holuhbee, his X mark 
Hok loon tubbee, his X mark 
Hoosh shi hoom ma, his X mark 
James Pickens, his X mark 
Ook chauh Yah, his X mark 
P. P. Pitchlynn, Secretary pro. tern. 

M. Foster, Jr. National Secretary. 

?o Col. T. L. M‘Kennet. 


B. 

Col. M‘Kenney’s Reply to the Choctaw Chiefs. 

Choctaw Agency, 

October 17 th, 1827. 

Friends and Brothers: — I have received your answer to my talk* 
declining to accept the conditional arrangement I proposed to enter 
into with you in council yesterday. I am sorry for it, because it con¬ 
tained the elements of your greatness, and which, if complied with, 
would have made you, at no distant day, a great and prosperous people. 
I do not yet despair of your asking for these privileges.—This hope 
comforts my heart. I told you I had come to counsel with you as 
men, not as children; and to mark out a path for you, and then leave 
you to walk in it, or take another. Your declining to walk in my path 
has not changed my feelings towards one of you—but rather increases 
my anxiety for your happiness. 



I thank you for the kindness with which you have received me, and 
for your good wishes, as expressed for my safety home, over a plain, 
straight path. 

Brothers —I cannot but feel troubled for you—I wish you may 
escape the thickets, I think I see you may be entangled in—and the 
dark mountains in which I tremble to think you must be lost, if you 
do not rise up and look around you. Let my voice keep sounding 
in your ears—think of me, and of my counsels—and if you do get in 
trouble, send me word, and, if I can, I will help you. Do not fear— 
we will part friends. I never will forsake you. I am the red man’s 
friend, and shall always be so. 

Brothers —I have no presents with me—but have put means in the 
hands of your agent to get a few things for your wives and children. 
They will be few—but they will be marks of my good will for you, 
and so I hope you will receive them. 

Brothers —You spoke in your talk in council, about your blood 
having been mingled with our blood in wars, and of your friendship 
for the American government. I felt that—I know it well—and 
that is one reason why I want you to be a great people. You desire 
to be great, and to enjoy rewards and honors like our great men. I tell 
you I yet have hope. I do not think you will long hold back, but 
soon, (taking my advice,) I shall see you smile over your children, 
rejoicing to think that they are born to the enjoyment of the rights 
and privileges of our free and happy republic. 

Brothers —I will ask your great father to let six of your people, 
and an interpreter, go with your elder brothers, the Chiclcasaws, 
and on their way home to visit their friends in Arkansas. I hope he 
may grant the request. 

I shake hands with you, and pray the Great Spirit to preserve and 
bless you. 

Your friend and brother, 

[Signed] THOS. L. McKENNEY. 

To Col. David Folsom, Col. Greenwood Leflore, Tttp-pe-na- 
homo, and others. 


D. 

Col. McKenney to the Secretary of War. 

Milledgeville, Georgia, Nov. 17, 1827. 

Sir: I am happy in having it in my power to inform you, that arti¬ 
cles of agreement and cession were, on the morning of the 15th inst., 
entered into, at the Creek agency, with the Creeks, and which were 
concluded at the moment of the arrival of the stage, which left me no 



time to announce it from there, which secure to the United States 
all the lands owned or claimed by them, within the chartered limits 
of Georgia. This agreement is signed by the Little Prince, the head 
of the nation, and five of his principal men, and is to be binding when 
approved and ratified by the President and Senate, on the one hand, and 
sanctioned on the other by a council of the Creeks, which, it is stipula¬ 
ted in the articles, shall be immediately convened for the purpose. 
This sanctioning, in council, is required by one of their laws. 

I left the articles with the agent, who will attend the council, and 
superadd the usual certificate in such cases. The agent having been 
previously enjoined to prosecute this subject, if possible, to a favorable 
issue, is joined in the instrument with me. It is due to him that he 
should be so associated, no less on account of the powers with which I 
found him vested, than to the zeal with which I discovered he had en¬ 
deavored to fulfil your instructions in regard to this matter. 

I have time only to add, that the condition money for the land is for¬ 
ty rtwo thousand five hundred and ninety-one dollars. 

I derive an additional gratification in making this communication, 
from my knowledge of the deep anxiety which you have so long felt 
to have this controversy settled. 

I will make you, as soon after my return as possible, a detailed re¬ 
port of my proceedings under this, as also the other branches of your 
instructions of 28th March last, and 10th April; and submit, also, 
views of policy in regard to our Indian relations, especially those of 
the four southern tribes, which have been suggested by a personal in¬ 
spection of the condition of three of them. 

I have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully, 

Your obd’t Serv’t. 

THOS. L. McKENNEY, 

To the Hon. James Barbour, 

Secretary of War, 


E. 

From Col. McKenney to the Secretary of War. 

Department of War, 

Office of Indian Affairs, Nov. 29, 1827. 

I proceed, immediately on my return, (deferring my general report 
on the various subjects connected with my recent tour, to another pe¬ 
riod,) to submit, in brief, as promised in my communication to you from 
Milledgeville, in Georgia, of the 17th inst. the conclusions I have ar¬ 
rived at, in regard to the policy which, I respectfully suggest, should 



prevail in our intercourse with the Indians. I refer, especially, to that 
branch of it, which embraces the question of emigration and settlement, 
loithout the states and territories , and upon lands from which they 
will never again be requested to remove. These remarks will be con¬ 
fined to the four southern tribes generally, but especially to the Creeks, 

Hitherto, the propositions on this subject, as on most others, have 
been made and concluded under the form of treaties, and there can be 
no question but so far as the past is concerned, that mode was the best. 
It was best, because the propositiqns were never unjust or unreasona¬ 
ble, and because the Indians themselves received them in the spirit in 
which they were conveyed .free from those intervening and counter¬ 
acting agencies which have , of late years , been so industriously em¬ 
ployed ., and now work so busily and selfishly in governing their de¬ 
cisions; and which seldom fail in fixing these in opposition to the po¬ 
licy of the government , or in the exaction of such terms as are inad¬ 
missible. This influence has become paramount among the Creeks; and 
to it may be attributed, in great part, if not wholly, the difficulties which 
have lain in the way of an earlier settlement of the recent Creek contro¬ 
versy. In proof of this, I have only to remark, that it was not until I 
had met the Creeks in a third council, that I could succeed with them ; 
nor then, until in their midst I demonstrated the cupidity and bad coun¬ 
sels of one of these interfering agents, and assuming the responsibility, 
broke him on the spot, by announcing, in the name of the President of 
the United States, that for the reasons then assigned, no communica¬ 
tion of any sort w'ould be received by the President from the Creek 
nation, if that man had any agency whatever in it. This broke the spell 
of their opposition, and the agreement was made. 

I have come to the conclusion, (I refer now mainly to the Creeks,) 
and from close and personal observation, that no treaty can be conclu¬ 
ded with these people, as such, and that whatever may be attempted 
in this way will be with persons not of the Creek nation, but such as 
have artfully insinuated themselves into their confidence, and who go¬ 
vern their councils. 

From this may be inferred the ignorance and weakness of the Creeks, 
and the inference is just. Conscious of their own inefficiency to ma¬ 
nage for themselves their concerns, they have yielded to this state of 
dependence on others. But this is not all. They are a wretched peo¬ 
ple. Poverty and distress are visible every where; and these have be¬ 
come entailed upon them by habitual drunkenness. No man, who has 
the feelings of a man, can go through their country, and see their total 
abandonment to this vice, without emotions of the most painful kind. I 
hold their recovery from it, and from its long train of miseries, whilst 
they retain their present relations to the States , to be hopeless. No 
human agency can reform them as a people. It is vain to try. They 
are a devoted people, and destruction lies just before them. Humani¬ 
ty and justice unite in calling loudly upon the government as a parent 
promptly to interfere and save them. 

They feel the miseries of their condition; and many of them look 
most imploringly for help. I believe they would submit cheerfully to 
be guided by the go vernment, in regard to any new relations which it 



might be thought proper to establish for them. But those influences,, 
under the direction of which they have placed themselves, would coun¬ 
teract the kindest designs, unless the measures which may be adopted 
for bettering their condition shall be accompanied by a power that shall 
cause those interested people to cease their interfering agencies; and 
this, in my opinion, is within the range of a sound policy; nor will the 
exercise of it conflict with any one of the great principles upon which 
rest justice, or mercy, or the freedom of the citizen. It will be found 
to lie, 

First , In the preparation of a suitable (and none other should 
be offered to them) and last home, for these unfortunate people, and 

Second , In providing suitable means, and support for their trans¬ 
portation, and taking them kindly, but firmly by the hand, and telling 
them they must go and enjoy it; and 

Lastly , In letting those persons who interfere in such matters 
know, that the object of the government being kind to the Indians, 
and intended wholly to better their condition, its determination is final, 
and that no persons will be permitted with impunity to interfere in it. 
To sustain this last position, the presence of a few troops only, would 
he required. 

I would-have it distinctly understood, that a reasonable number of 
reservations should be granted, and that they should be given in fee 
simple to those who might prefer to remain. 

This policy applies, in its fullest extent, to the Creeks. I confine it, 
in this extent, to this people: not because it is not in a great degree ap¬ 
plicable to others, but because I consider the way to" he wide open, 
for the Chickasaws and Choctaws; and therefore, no illustrations ia re¬ 
ference to them are needed. 

In regard to these, (the Chickasaws and Choctaws) I believe, it will 
only be required to make the provision, and as has been move UAy 
explained in my reports of the 10th and 17th October, marked A. B. 
and C. and they will go. I believe also, the greater portion o loo 
C herokees would follow, and upon a bare exposition of the plan which 
has been recommended, the establishment of a suitable system for 
their transportation, and an invitation to them to go and join their 
brothers. 

I did not, as you are aware, visit the Cherokees. It was my wish 
to have seen them, and in pursuance of your instructions, made known 
the views and wishes of the government to them also. My time I 
found would not hold out: and if it had been longer, I must have ar¬ 
rived in their country at the period when the commissioners were en¬ 
gaged in negotiating for the privilege of uniting, by means of a canal 
through their country, the waters of Canasago and Highwassee, and I 
should have deemed it prudent, even with time enough to have visited 
them, not to distract their councils, by calling oft'their attention to any 
other subject. 

Of the Cherokees it is due that I should speak from my knowledge, 
obtained, however, otherwise than by personal observation, in terms 
of high commendation. They have done much for themselves. It 



has been their good fortune to have had born among them, some great 
men; of these, the late Charles Hicks stood pre-eminent. Under hu 
wisdom, which was guided by virtues of a rare quality, these people 
have been elevated in privileges of every local description, high above 
their neighbors. They seek to he a people, and to maintain by law 
and good government, those principles which maintain the security 
of persons, defend the rights of property, &c. They deserve to be re¬ 
spected, and to be helped. But with the kindest regards to them, and 
with a firm conviction in the propriety and truth of the remark, they 
ought not to be encouraged informing a constitution and govern¬ 
ment, within a State of the Republic, to exist and operate indepen¬ 
dently of our laws. The sooner they have the assurance given them, 
that this cannot be permitted, the better it will be for them. If they 
will agree to come at once under our laws, and be merged as citizens in 
our privileges, would it be objected against? But if they will not, 
then no people, of all the Indians within our limits, are better qualifi¬ 
ed to go into a territory, such as it is proposed to provide for our In¬ 
dians, and by their superior lights, confer, under a suitable form oi 
government, benefits upon the Indian race. They are wise enough, 

I think, to see this, and magnanimous enough to undertake it I or 
my own part, I am solicitous for their happiness and prosperity; and 
being conscious that their hopes must rest ultimately, upon such a 
home as the Chickasaws have, with such a display of wisdom, deter¬ 
mined to go and provide for themselves, I cannot but believe that a 
great majority of the Cherokees will consent to join them. 

In conclusion, I respectfully suggest that a suitable provision be 
made by the Congress, to be placed at the disposition of the Executive 
—first, for defraying the expense of the Chickasaws, who have agreeo 
to go and look for a country, and with a view to its occupancy upon the 
terms which they have stipulated, and as will be seen on referring to my 
report of the 10th October, marked B. herewith submitted ; and of the 
six Choctaws who are, by the assent of their nation, to go with them.— 
This I had estimated at $10,000; but this estimate was confined to the 
Chickasaws. I would suggest that §5,000 more be added, making 
§ 15,000 for this object.- 

To this may be added for the present §100,000, to be made applica¬ 
ble, in the discretion of the Executive, to the object of Indian emigra¬ 
tion generally. . .. ,, 

It will be time enough after the country is chosen to provide the 
means to extinguish the title or titles of the present occupants; and tor 
other objects connected with the plan of settling it, &c. as propose . 

Various illustrations might be added, confirming in my view ot it, the 
importance of the policy which I have only glanced at, and these should 
have been added but for want of time. Enough only I find to be left 
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for me to run out this meagre outline, which is respectfully submitted 
to your better judgment, and if it be your pleasure, to the wisdom of 
Congress. 

I have the honor to be, 

With great respect, 

Your obedient serv’t. 

THO. L. McKENNEY 

The Hon. James Barbour, 

Secretary of War. 
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Department of War, 

Office Indian Affairs, 
ls£ November , 1828. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report, in answer to the 
eall of the Department, of the 20th September last, to wit: 

“ You will, on or before the first day of November next, furnish this De¬ 
partment with an estimate of the amount which will be required to be ap¬ 
propriated for the current expenses of the Indian Department, for the year 
1829. From this estimate you will deduct the sum which has already been 
appropriated for the first quarter, and state the balance required for the three 
last quarters of the year. 

“ You will also report, separately, the amount of money disbursed and 
settled in the Indian Department, from the commencement of the present 
year to the termination of the third quarter thereof, including disbursements 
for th same period, under the appropriation for the civilization of the Indian 
tribes—the number of schools, where established, by what Society, the num¬ 
ber of Indians at each, and the number of pupils by last reports—rthe opera¬ 
tions of the Commissioners appointed to hold Indian treaties under acts 
of the last session of Congress, and such other remarks as you may think 
proper to make in relation to the administration of the Indian Department. 

“The estimate and statement to be furnished in duplicate.’’ 

Assuming the basis of the last and the previous year, “the amount which 
will be required to be appropriated for the current expenses of the Indian 
Department, for the year 1829,” is $156,100, under’the following heads, 
viz: 

Contingencies - - - - $ 95,000 

Pay of Agents ----- 31.000 

Sub-agents ----- 15,100 

Presents » *■ 15,000 

Total - £ 156,100 

There having been no appropriation made for the first quarter of the year 
1829, for the Indian Department, the entire sum for the year, as stated, will 
be required, upon the existing basis. 

I submit the accompanying abstract, marked A., which shows “the 
amount of money disbursed,” or drawm from the Treasury, for the service 
of the Indian Department, for the first, second, and third quarters of this 
year; how much of that amount has been settled by returns made to this 
office; and how much remains to be accounted for. From this abstract, it 
appears, 8 566,921 84| have been drawn from the Treasury; $305,062 76 
have been accounted for, so far as the returns have been made to this office; 
and that 8 261,859 08# remain to be accounted for. It is not to be inferred, 
from this seeming deficiency, that any default has occurred. It arises, in 
great part, out of this circumstance; the returns are made by the agents to 



the 31st of August, whilst the remittances are charged to the 30th of Septem¬ 
ber; and, in part, out of remittances made on account of objects not yet ful¬ 
filled—such, for example, as those to pay the cost of emigrating Indians, and 
the expenses of others who have gone to look for a country west of the Mis¬ 
sissippi. It is believed, that when the returns shall all have been received, 
that the whole sum advanced will appear to have been faithfully applied, and 
accounted for, without the loss of a cent to the government. 

Abstract B. shows the amount drawn under the annual appropriation of 
$ 10,000 for the civilization of the Indians, “ the number of schools, where es¬ 
tablished, by what Society, the number of Indians at each, and the number 
of pupils, by the last reports. ” 

The various acts of Congress for holding treaties, and other objects con¬ 
nected with Indian affairs, have been all acted on. 

The provision, per act of 9th May, of this year, for aiding the emigration 
of the Creeks, &c., is in a train of application. The agent for emigration, 
under instructions which are believed to be adequate, is among the Creeks, 
charged with the execution of the trust assigned to him. No certain indi¬ 
cations have been given as to what will be the issue of this effort to induce 
those Indians to abandon a country which is wholly unfit for them, and in 
which they suffer, and sometimes die, for the want of bread. The agent 
states, in a letter to the Department, dated 6th September, that “ the dispo¬ 
sition to emigrate is evidently increasing.” Every consideration, not only 
such as relates to the citizens of Alabama, but such as apply directly to the 
Creeks themselves, unites to make it desirable that these suffering people 
may agree to act upon what is certainly their best interests, and follow those 
of their people who have emigrated, and to a country with which those who 
have reached it are delighted, w'here the climate is fine, the soil productive, 
game abundant, and where they are, and it is hoped may for ever remain, 
free from the harassing and destructive effects of a white border population. 

The act of the same date, appropriating 850,000 to enable the President of 
the United States to carry into effect the articles of agreement and cession, 
of the 24th April, 1802, between the United States and Georgia, having the 
same object in view as was contemplate4 in so much of the recent treaty 
with the Cherokees of Arkansas, as looked to the emigration of those east of 
the Mississippi; and it being believed that the measures taken to carry into 
effect those provisions of the treaty, would better promote the object than the 
appointment of Commissioners; and especially since a double set of opera¬ 
tions would have been set in motion among-the Cherokees at the same time^ 
which it was apprehended would distract them, and weaken the effect of the 
means adopted to carry the treaty into effect, it was thought to be advisable tq 
address a letter to the agent in reference to the. intention of the act, a copy 
of which I submit herewith, marked C. Should it be deemed advisable at 
any future time to employ other means to fulfil the intention of this act, it 
can be done, and with, perhaps, more effect, since the result of what is now 
doing will be known, and the obstacles, of whatever kinds these may prove 
to be, will be more easily met by being known, as they will be? when the 
report of the agent is received, stating the result of his present efforts. 

Instructions have been issued to Colonel Montgomery, Cherokee Agent, 
to fulfil the intention of the act of the 23d May last, providing the means to 
extinguish the title of Peter Lynch, of the Cherokee tribe of Indians, to a re¬ 
servation of land vested in him by treaty. 



Instruetionswere issued to Governor Cass, and Colonel Menard, immediately 
after the passage of the act of 24th May, 1828, appropriating $ 15,000 for 
holding treaties with the Chippewas, Ottawas, Potawatamies, Winnebagoes, 
&c. They failed to conclude a treaty of cession of the mineral regions bor¬ 
dering the Mississippi, Ouiseonsin, and Rock rivers, but they succeeded in 
putting to rest the excited state of some of those tribes, especially the Winne¬ 
bagoes; and in laying the foundation, as is believed, for complete success 
hereafter. 

The remoteness of those tribes, and the isolated situation of the Winneba¬ 
goes, especially, has kept them in total ignorance of our power. Their con¬ 
ceptions of it have been formed from seeing a few of our remote villages, and 
the traders; and they have confined their notions of our population to what 
they have seen. To this ignorance, in great part, may be attributed the fre¬ 
quent attacks which these people have been making for years past on ours, 
and the murders they have committed. In conformity to the practice of 
earlier, and of recent times, it was esteemed better to enlighten these In¬ 
dians, by bringing a deputation of their chiefs through the more populous 
parts of our country, and letting them see for themselves how comparatively 
feeble they are, than to leave them in ignorance, or to be enlightened by the 
only remaining alternative of marching forces into their country, and scourg¬ 
ing them into submission and peace. Besides the high sanction which mer¬ 
cy gives to the first, experience has shown that it is not only more successful, 
but far more economical than the last mode. A deputation of Winnebagoes, 
with a view, mainly, to the great object of peace with them, and to the quiet 
of our borders, have just arrived in this city, having been guided here through 
some of the northern cities, and by those routes which cannot but have dis¬ 
lodged all their notions of our weakness, and of their power. The best ef¬ 
fects, in our future relations, and intercourse with themselves, and as effect¬ 
ing also the repose of our frontier citizens, and all with whom they may 
have intercourse, may be anticipated from this visit, for the future. 

The same act that required a negotiation to be opened with the above 
named tribes, for a cession of the mineral country, provided also for the 
purchase of a tract of land upon the south-eastern border of Lake Michigan, 
in the Territory of Michigan; and to these objects, upon the application 
of Governor Hendricks, were added instructions to Governor Cass and 
Colonel Menard, to extinguish the Indian title to a tract in the State of Indi¬ 
ana, to connect together the settlements of that State. In both these last 
objects they were successful. The country acquired by them contains, it is 
supposed, upwards of 1,000,000 of acres in Indiana, and upwards of 200,000 
acres in the Territory of Michigan. For the purchase in Indiana no spe¬ 
cial appropriation was made; but the authority was given by the Executive, 
upon the ground that the council might be held with a small additional 
expense to that which would be encountered by the assemblage of the 
Potawatamies to treat respecting the cession upon lake Michigan. The 
treaty is referred to for the terms on which this valuable tract of country 
has been acquired. It is believed the terms, though so highly advan¬ 
tageous to the United States, arc just to the Indians. 

The provisions made by the acts of Congress of 24th May, 1828, to car¬ 
ry into effect the treaty with the Creeks, of 15th November, 1827; and that 
with the Thornton party of the Miamies, of the lltli February, 1S28; and 
that with the Cherokces of Arkansas, have all been applied, except such 
terns in the latter as wait only for the completion of the obiects to which 
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they refer; such, for example, as the 50,000 dollars to remunerate the Chero- 
kees for the inconvenience and trouble, &c. of removing; 2,000 dollars for 
education; 2,000 dollars for surveying the boundary line, &c. This last 
item is in progress of disbursement, the surveyor being engaged, hut has not 
yet completed the surveys. 

The intentions of the act of 24th May, 1828, providing 15,000 dollars 
to enable the President of the United States to defray the expenses of de¬ 
putations of the Choctaw, Creek, Cherokee, and Chickasaw, and other tribes 
of Indians, in exploring the country west of the Mississippi, has been fulfil¬ 
led so far as the sum appropriated was deemed to be adequate. The appro¬ 
priation had an original and specific reference to the Chickasaw and Choc¬ 
taw Indians, with whom arrangements had been made; and on estimates 
confined to these furnished by this offiee. It was however hoped, the sum 
appropriated might warrant a few others in joining them, who were ex¬ 
tremely anxious to do so, when permission was granled to a few Potawata- 
mies and Creeks. Owing to embarrassments which had been thrown in the 
way of the Chickasaws, and to the lateness of the period which the means 
were provided, (they having stipulated to go on the first of May,) they had 
determined to defer their visit until the next year; and the Choctaws, who 
had agreed to go only in company with their elder brothers, as they deno¬ 
minate the Chickasaws, did not move as early as was expected, nor, indeed, un¬ 
til urgent letters were addressed to them from here—which, with otherheips, 
succeeded in getting them off. Thirteen Chickasaws, and six Choctaws, 
left Memphis for St. Louis, accompanied by their agents on the 5th ult. They 
had been preceded by the Potawatamies and Creeks, early in the season. 

It was esteemed best, from General Clark’s knowledge of the country, to 
possess him of the objects of the government, and refer it to him to mark 
out the route over which it would be best for these explorers to travel, and 
give general and detailed instructions to the leaders of the party, at St. 
Louis. Instructions were accordingly issued to General Clark, a copy of 
which is submitted herewith, together with his answer, in papers marked 
D. E. 

In the hope of obtaining the consent of the Chcrokees to a right of way 
through so much of their country as might be necessary to construct a canal 
to connect the waters of the Hiwassee and £anasaga rivers, instructions 
were given to Major Armstrong, to renew the proposition, (it having been 
ineffectually made the year before by Commissioners appointed under the 
provisions of the act of Congress of 2d March, 1827,) and accomplish the 
object, if he could. This second effort failed also. 

I deem it unnecessary to add any remarks in illustration of the absolute 
necessity of a new modification of this office; the subject having been repeat¬ 
edly urged before, and the reasons for it submitted, not only in reports from 
this office, but by distinguished heads of the Department proper, whose 
views cannot but entitle it to the most respectful consideration. A simple 
law connecting the responsibility of this branch of the public service with 
the Congress, and upon precisely the same basis as rests the other branches 
of the Department of War, followed by a well digested system of regula¬ 
tions for the better government of the diversified subjects which have to he 
acted on, would ensure to the public, and the'Indians, and the agents attached 
to the service, all that could be desired to the relations which exist between 
them. 
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Without such a system, and it being impossible to improve that which 
now exists, it being, in my opinion, although inadequate, as good as the 
Executive has the power to make it, things must, from necessity, continue 
in the future as they have been in the past; since no intelligence, however 
enlightened—nor industry, however untiring—nor experience, however 
universal, can remedy the evils complained of, 

I forbear also to remark, except briefly, upon measures of general policy 
in regard to our Indians. The subject is growing in interest every day, and 
is surpassed only by the extreme delicacy of their situation, and of our 
relations with them. I refer especially to those whose territory is embraced 
by the limits of States. Every feeling of sympathy for their lot should be 
kept alive, and fostered: and no measures taken that could compromit the 
humanity and justice of the nation; and none, I am sure, will be But the 
question ^occurs— What are humanity and justice in reference to this un¬ 
fortunate race? Are these found to lie in a policy that would leave them to 
linger out a wretched and degraded existence, within districts of country al¬ 
ready surrounded and pressed upon by a population whose anxiety and efforts 
to get rid of them are not less restless and persevering, than is that law ofna- 
ure immutable, which has decreed, that, under such circumstances, if con¬ 
tinued in, they must perish? Or does it not rather consist in withdrawing 
them from this certain destruction, and placing them, though even at this late 
hour, in a situation where, by the adoption of a suitable system for their secu¬ 
rity,preservation, and improvement, and at no matter what cost, they may be 
saved and blest. What the means are which are best fitted to realize such 
a triumph of_ humanity, I leave to be determined upon by those who are more 
competent than I am to decide. But that something must be done, and done 
soon to save these people, if saved at all, it requires no very deep research 
into the history of the past, or knowledge of their present condition em¬ 
bracing especially their relation to the States, to see ’ 

I submit a copy of a letter (marked F.) just received, from the Rev Mr 
McCoy, who was appointed to lead the Indians from the North on the ex¬ 
ploring expedition West of the Mississippi. They preceded the Southern 

£t$;s and have made their tour - The *pp— to 

Respectfully submitted. 

To the lion P. B. Po*rr„, ™ : L ' “‘KENNEY. 

Secretary oj fVur. 
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STATEMENT showing the amount of Requisitions issued under each head of Appropriation, from the first day of 
January, 1828. to the thirtieth day of September; the amount of accounts of the respective Agents and disbursing 
Officers; in whose favor said Requisitions were paid, which have been rendered for settlement; and the amount which 
remains unaccounted for. 



Requisitions iss’d 
frbm 1st Jan 1828 
to 30th Sept. 

Amount of ac¬ 
counts rendered 
for settlement. 

Amount which 
remain unac¬ 
counted for. 

Indian Department - - - - 

1 $ 96, 380 30j 

$ 65,990 69 

$ 30 389 613 

Pay of Superintendents and Indian Agents - 

26,750 00 

14,750 00 

12,000 00 

Pay of Sub-Agents - ------- 

14,300 00 

6,341 66 

7,958 34 

Civilization of Indians - - - - - - - 

5,400 00 

150 00 

5,250 00 

Presents to Indians - -- -- -- - 

13,813 85 

11,184 90 

2,628 95 

Annuities - -- -- -- -- 

214,927 17 

149,067 01 

$5,860 16 

Carrying intoeffect treaties with 0sages,Kansas, and Shawnees, per act May 20,1826| 
To aid the Creeks in their removal west of the Mississippi, per act 20th May, 1826 

1,400 00 
29,634 25 

1,400 00 

29,634 25 

Treaty with the Creeks of 26th January, 1826, per act 22d May, 1826 - 

36,853 17 

7,850 87 

29,002 30 

To carry into effect certain Indian treaties, per act 2d March, 1827 

500 00 

- 

500 00 

For houses for sub-agents, interpreters, and blacksmiths, at Peoria and loway, 
sub-agencies, &c., per act 9th May, 1828 - 

14,324 00 

6,836 63 

7,487 37 

Additional expense arising out of recently extended intercourse with Indians 
within Michigan Territory, &c., same - - 

5,000 00 

. 

5,000 00 

Additional expense at the Red River Agency, on account of the removal of the 
Quapaws, &e., same - ------ 

1,300 00 

_ 

1,300 00 

To carry into effect the articles of agreement and cession between the United 
States and Georgia, same ------- 

500 00 

_ 

500 00 

Expenses of delegations of Choctaw and other Indians, to explore the country 
west of the Mississippi, per act 24th May, 1828 - 

6,200 00 

1,000 00 

5,200 00 

For payment of the sum stipulated by 6th article of the treaty with the Chippe- 
was, per act 24th May, 1828 ------- 

1,000 00 


1,000 00 


cc 




STATEMENT A—Continued. 



Requisitions iss’d 
from 1st Jan.1828 
to 30th Sept. 

1 Amount of a . 
counts render 
for settlement . 

I l mount which 

1 remains unac- 
| counted for. 

Paying annuity stipulated by 3d article of treaty with Potawatamies, per act 24th 
May, 1828 --------- 

$4,225 00 


$4,225 00 

Support of a blacksmith, &c. same same 

1,520 00 

- 

1,520 00 

Carrying into effect the treaty with the Creek nation, of 15th Nov. 1827, same - 

41,491 00 

40,491 00 

1,000 00 

Delivery of iron, steel, tobaeco, and employment of laborers for Miamies, same - 

1,100 00 

- 

1,100 00 

Support of poor and infirm, and education of youth, same - 

1,000 00 

- 

1,000 00 

Goods delivered, and to be delivered, to Thorntown party, same 

10,000 00 

- 

10,000 00 

For building houses, clearing and fencing 40 acres of land, &c., same 

5,485 00 

- 

5,485 00 

Payment of money and goods to P.Langlois, same - 

4,000 00 

- 

4,000 00 

Spoliations committed on Cherokees, as provided by 5th article of treaty of 6th 
May, 1828, same -------- 

8,760 00 


8,760 00 

For the use of Thomas Graves, same, same ----- 

1,200 00 

- 

1,200 00 

For the use of George Guess, same, same - - - - - 

500 00 

- 

500 00 

Compensation for emigrating Cherokees, for 1828, for blankets - - - 

2,181 57 

- 

2,181 57 

kettles - 

676 53 

- 

676 53 

Cost of emigration, at ten dollars each, same - 

1,000 00 

- 

1,00.' )0 

For holding treaty with Chippeways, Ottawas, &c., per act 24th May, 1828 

15,000 00 

- 

15,000 00 

Capt. John Rogers, as provided by 10th article of treaty with Cherokees, same - 

500 00 

- 

500 00 

566,921 843 

305,062 76 

261,859 08# 


RECAPITULATION. 

Amount of requisitions issued in the three first quarters of 1828 
Amount of accounts rendered for settlement during said period - 
Leaving this sum to be accounted for - 


- $ 566,921 843 

305,06 2 76 

- $ 261,859 083 


THOS. L. McKENNEY. 
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STATEMENT showing the number of Indian schools, where establish¬ 
ed, by whom, the number of teachers, ^c. the number of pupils, and 
the amount annually allowed and paid to each by the Government, 
with remarks as to their condition, fyc. 


Name of Site and Station. 


By whom established. 


3 J No. of £ 5 

\ 8 Pupils. 


Spring Place, Cherokee Nation, Ala. 
Oochgeelogy, do 
Elliot, Choctaw Nation, - 
Mayhew, do 

Bethel, do 

Kmniaus, do 

I Goshen, do 

Oapt. Harrison’s, do - 

Mr. Juzan’s, do - 
Ai-ik-hunna, do - 
Col Folsom’s,do - 
Senecas, near Buffalo, New York, - 
Union, Osages, Arkansas, 

Harmony, Missouri, - 

Tusc.troras, New Yotk, - 
Miciilioackinac, - 
j Otta was, Miami of the Lake, - 
! Brainard.Cherokees, East Mississippi, 
Carmel, do do 

Creek Path, do do 

High 'l ow r, do do 

Dwight, do West Mississippi, 

Cataraugus, Senecas, New York, 
Carey,on the S. Joseph’s river among 
the Potawatamies, 

Thomas, Grand River, Ottawas, 
Withington, Creek Nation, Georgia, 
Valley Towns, Cherokees, East Miss. 
Tensawaitee, do do - 

Tonawanda, Senecas, New York, - 
Oneida Castle, New York, 

Oneidas, New York, 

Wyandotts, near Upper Sandusky, O. 
Asbury Mission, Creek Nation,Ga. - 
Monroe, Chickasaw Nation, 
Tockshish, do 

Cane Creek, do 

Martyn, do 

Charity Hall, do 

Florissant, Missouri, 

Pleasant Point, Quoddy Indians, Me. 


United Brethren, - 

do - - j 

Am. B’d. Com For. Miss. 


14 >1000 
13 | 


Baptist Gen. Convention, 14 
do do 8 

do do 6 

do do 8 

do do 9 

do do 

Protes. Epis. Church, N Y. 3 

Hamilton Bap. Miss. Soc’y, 5 

Methodist Society, - 2 

do do - . - 6 

Synod of S. Car. & Geo. 12 
do do do 4 


Cumberland Miss. Board, 
Society of Jesuits, 
i Society for propagating 
the gospel, &c. 


Add to the amount of allowances, $200 for the education of Indian youths under the 
direction of Bishop Chase, in Ohio, $350 tor the education of ”<£- 

York, under the direction of the Baptist General Convention, ^f^for theedu 
ration of Indian youths at Castleton Academy, m Vermont, making together $ 750 , 

Aggregate amount of allowances 








STATEMENT B.—Continued. 


REMARKS. 

The annual reports required of the schools by the regulations, are due on the 1st Octo¬ 
ber, but few of them have yet come in. From the information, however, which the corres¬ 
pondence of the office affords, there is reason to believe that they all continue to progress 


with increasing usefulness and prosperity. 

The number of youths in the schools in the Indian country, and which derive aid from 

the civilization fund, is-- .. 1,180 

The number with Bishop Chase, in Ohio, supported from the same fund, ... 4 

The number in New York, under the direction of the Baptist Gen. Conv. fund, - 7 

The number at Castletbn Academy, in Vermont, ....... 2 

The number at the Choctaw Academy, in Kentucky, which is supported by funds set 

apart for that purpose by the Indians themselves, except two, .... 98 

Making the whole number of Indian youths, now receiving education, - - -1,291 


Note. —The numbers under the head of “Number of Teachers,” in many casesembraee 
the whole mission family, including mechanics and laborers. The number of teachers in the 
schools are from one to three. The reports include the whole, without designating. 

Department of War, 

Office Indian Affairs, 1st November y 1828 . 

THO. L. McKENNEY 


(C.) 


Colonel McKenney to General H. Montgomery}. 


Department of War, 

Office of Indian Affairs, July 22d, 1828 . 

Sir: The Executive being anxious, by the use of all proper means, to carry 
into full and complete effect the provision of the compact with Georgia; 
and this subject being now before it by a special appropriation of Congress, 
looking to its accomplishment, I am directed by the Secretary of War 
to enclose to you a copy of a memorial, and certain resolutions of the Geor¬ 
gia Legislature, passed at its last session, with the view to your using 
them, not as threats, or to intimidate the Indians, but as inducements, rather, 
for them to accede to the wishes of the general government, which looks to the 
fulfilment of the compact with Georgia on the one hand, and the prosperity 
and happiness of the Cherokees on the other. It is thought to be important, 
however, that in any interview you may have with the Indians, you have an 
eye, more to the ascertainment of their feelings on the subject of ceding their 
land , or any portion of it, within the limits of Georgia, than to entering 
now into any compact with them on the subject. This step is intended to be 
preliminary, and for the purpose of obtaining information upon which 
measures may be predicated, after your report shall have been received. 

As however you are now acting under instructions with the view to this 
object, in the execution of the recent treaty made with the Cherokees of Ar¬ 
kansas, the Secretary of War, apprehending that a second movement, if made 
now, might embarrass the first, directs me to call your attention, in the first 
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place, to this view of the subject; and as it is my Own belief that Mr. Gobb, 
especially, preferred the operations under the late treaty to any other, or to 
the usual mode; and as it is my own belief also, that they promise results far 
more successful than would a movement such as is generally made through 
commissioners, the Secretary directs that you ascertain, if you can, conveni¬ 
ently, whether I am correct—and if so, you will consider yourself as con¬ 
fined to the instructions issued to you in reference to the carrying into effect 
the recent treaty. But if it shall turn out that those who are so immedi¬ 
ately interested, I mean the citizens of Georgia, for the accomplishment of 
whose views Congress has made the appropriation referred to, are of the 
opinion, (and Mr. Cobb can no doubt inform you,) that a treaty ought to* 
be held , in addition to present movements, you will report the same to the 
Department. 

Very respectfully, &c. &c. 

Signed THO’S. L. McKENNEY. 

To Col. Hugh Montgomery, 

Cherokee Agent , Calhoun , Tennessee. 


(D.) 

Colonel McKenney to General William Clark, Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs , St. Louis , Missouri. 

Department of War, 

Office of Indian Affairs, 10th June, 1828. 

Dear Sir: Congress appropriated, at its recent session, fifteen thousand 
dollars to pay the expense of an exploring party of certain Indian tribes. 
This party will be made up of Chickasaws, Choctaws, and Potawatamies, 
and probably Creeks. The Chickasaws (twelve in number,) will be led by 
Mr. Duncan, their sub-agent, who will be accompanied by Mr. Bell, and an 
interpreter. The Choctaws (six in number,) will be led by Mr. David W. 
Haley, and accompanied by Mr. Pytchlynn, as interpreter; the Potawata¬ 
mies (three in number,) will be led by the Rev. Isaac McCoy, accompanied 
by an interpreter; the Creeks (three in number,) by Judge Luther Blake. 

'Those parties have been directed to report themselves to you at St. Louis, 
as early as possible. The object of this letter is to refer to you the plan of 
their movement; the necessary preparations for the journey; and the direc¬ 
tions as to the district of country which it would be best for them to explore. 
I refer you to the printed document* herewith sent, which will explain more 
fully the object of this movement. It is on the part of the whole of them, 
but mainly of the Chickasaws and Choctaws, to seek for and find a suitable 
country for a last and permanent home. You will see from the printed docu¬ 
ment that I pointed them, in my talk, to the country north of the north boun¬ 
dary of Missouri, and up and between the rivers Mississippi and Missouri. 
But from indications given by the Congress, it is esteemed best that they 
should settle west of Missouri, and not north of your north boundary. It would 
not be well, however, to check them forcibly, as it would destroy their con¬ 
fidence in us should they incline to look north, but advise them rather to 
another route This you well know how to arrange. But if they insist on 
having the understanding, in regard to the privilege of examining the country 

* R, ports of my proceedings with the Chickasaws, Choctaws, fcc submitted with th# 
Prefid'pnt’s message to the Congress last year. 



north of Missouri, fulfilled, let them go; since, it they select it, permission to 
occupy it, will, after all, be matter for the Congress to decide upon. 

The object being thus disclosed, and the limits within which it is desira¬ 
ble for them to find a resting place and a home, it becomes necessary to refer 
to you, also, the selection of a leader of the party, and a topographist. Dr. 
Todson has been directed to report to you as the physician. I have named 
Capt. Kennerly, to the Secretary of War, as leader of the party, who ap¬ 
proves of his appointment. If he cannot go, then you will select a suitable 
person who can, and give him his instructions, under such an organization as 
will provide for the subordination, and strength, and comfort, of the whole. 

By a topographist, as the word is meant to apply to this undertaking, is 
meant one who can map, or sketch, and bring home geographical and other 
information of the country through which they may pass. He will be assist¬ 
ed by Mr. Bell, who, it is believed, has some knowledge of surveying, &c. 
The physician, it is believed, has a knowledge of the diseases of those re¬ 
gions, and qualified to render service in any emergency 

You will provide whatever may be necessary for the support and trans¬ 
portation of the party, and give your instructions to the leader of it, in de¬ 
tail. 

The Rev. Isaac McCoy is appointed treasurer. He will disburse, and keep 
the accounts relating to the expenditure of.the money, and give, in other 
respects, essential aid, as an educated and enterprising man. He is authori¬ 
zed to draw for 10,000 dollars; and told that if the whole appropriation is 
deemed to be necessary, you will provide five thousand dollars, (less the sum 
that it may cost to get the Chickasaws and Choctaws to St. Louis;) this you 
will do, by your bill in his favor. His receipt for the sum will be your 
voucher, or in furnishing the necessary supplies, &c. 

You will see from the printed document the kind of outfit which has been 
promised to the Chickasaws and Choctaws; with a view to it, in part, were 
the rifles sent to you from Philadelphia. The other articles you will pro¬ 
vide. Let the Potawatamies be similarly supplied, and also the Creeks. 

It is highly important that you adopt a plan as to transportation and pro¬ 
vision, &c. that shall embrace the utmost economy which may be consistent 
with the satisfaction and comfort of the party. All that may be necessary 
will readily occur to you, and to your discretion is the entire subject rela¬ 
ting to the whole object referred; there being no doubt, from your superior 
local, as well as other knowledge of the country, and the means necessary to 
sustain men in traversing it, you will omit nothing that should bethoughtof, 
and add nothing that might be deemed superfluous. 

I have recommended to the Secretary of War, that a sergeant’s guard attend 
the party. Orders to this effect may issue; should you esteem this protection 
unnecessary, they need not, in your discretion, be employed. 

It may be important, however, to guard these people well, by notifying the 
agents throughout their route of their object, and directing them to aid them, 
and instruct their Indians as to its nature, &c. 

Should any thing keep the Chickasaws from going, (and nothing will, ex¬ 
cept that the appropriation has been delayed so long after the promised time,) 
the others will not move; but should the Chickasaws go, then they may pro¬ 
ceed, even should the Choctaws and Potawatamies and Creeks not join them 
I have the honor to be, 

With great respect and regard, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed TH: L. McKENNEY 
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(E.) 

From General Clark to Thomas L. Me Kenney. 

Superintendency of Indian Affairs, 

St. Louis, July 4th, 1828 . 

Sir: Your letter of the 10th June, with its enclosures, I have had the honor 
of receiving. By it I am informed that an exploring party of Choctaws, 
Chickasaws, Creeks, and Potawatamies, have been directed to report them¬ 
selves to me at this place as early as possible, with instructions to me, to 
make the necessary preparation for their journey—directions as to the district 
of country which it would be best for them to explore—with authority to se¬ 
lect a suitable person to be the leader of the party, and a topographist, & c . 
Captain Kennerly has agreed to accompany the party, as their leader. 
General Atkinson has agreed that one of the young officers at Jefferson 
Barracks, best acquainted with the duties required of a topographist, should 
be permitted to accompany the party; and Mr. Hood, (latterly from West 
Point,) a young man of some cleverness, is selebted. 

I have not heard of the movements of those parties, and feel somewhat at 
a loss in preparing the portion of outfit for ihose who may come on. I will 
however, venture to have in readiness the necessaries for half the number 
expected, and if a greater number should come, they can be more expeditious¬ 
ly supplied. 

The route I shall recommend to them will be, to pass through the coun¬ 
try north of the Kansas, from Camp Leavenworth, and examine the coun¬ 
try, and between the Shawnee and Kansas and the Osage lands. If they 
wish to go north of the State line, I will, in that case, send them up the 
Lemoin river, direct them to cross the heads of the Little River Platte and 
Nadaway, and crossing the Missouri into the lands purchased of the Kansas 
and Osages, which are not already ceded to other tribes, and return south¬ 
erly. 

I am, with respect, 

Your obedient servant, 

„ , m W M . CLARK. 

Col. Thomas L. McKenney, 

War Department. 


(F.) 

St. Louis, (Mo.) 17 th October , 1828. 

Sir: I left Carey missionary station, July 2d, in obedience to your instruc¬ 
tions. I took with me two Potawatamies, and there being three Ottawas 
of distinction then at my place anxious to accompany me, I took them also—- 
in all five Indians and one interpreter, who also is part Indian. I arrived 
at this place the 16th : We were in waiting for the Southern Indians until 
the 17th August, when information was received that they had postponed 
the tour till next spring. While a message was carried to them it was 
deemed advisable for me to make a tour with the Potawatamies and Ottawas. 
This plan was adopted because most economical, and because it was thought 



to be inexpedient to detain the Northern Indians so long from their homes 
as to await the arrival of those from the South. 

I set out from St. Louis the 19th July, with five Indians, an interpreter, 
and two hired hands: afterwards took in an interpreter to Osages and Kansas: 
whole number, ten, with thirteen horses. The tour lasted forty-nine days, 
and was made over the country between Osage river and the upper branches 
of Neosho on the south, and the Kansas river on the north, and extended 
west of this State one hundred and forty miles, as measured on the map. 

1 accompanied the Indians thirty miles on their way from this place, and 
thence, on the 12th inst. sent them on to their homes in Michigan and In¬ 
diana. They have returned well satisfied with the treatment they received 
from those who acted for the United States, and from the Osages, Kansas, 
Pawnees, and Shawnees, whom they saw. It is with great satisfaction that I 
assure you they are all pleased with the country we explored; and four of 
them are particularly desirous to remove thither, and take with them others 
of their people. On parting with them I was requested to become the 
bearer of a communication to Washington on the subject of their removal, 
in the preparing of which communication they said they would be joined by 
many of their people. This request was the more pleasing, as it had not 
been prompted either by me or any other person. 

Thus far the objects of the expedition in relation to the Potawatamies and 
Ottawas are fully attained, and, as will hereafter appear, with little expense. 
A detailed report will be subsequently submitted. 

Deputations from the Chickasaws, Choctaws, and Creeks are now here. 
Our company will begin to move to-day. It has become rather late in the 
season to make the tour to advantage, but we will hope for the best. 

With great respect, Sir, 

Your humble and obedient servant, 

[Signed] ISAAC McCOY 

Col. Thos. L. McKenney, 

Ojfice of Indian Affairs, Washington . 



ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1829 FROM THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Department op War, 

Office Indian Affairs, Nov. 17,1829. 

Sir: I had the honor, on the 29th ultimo, to submit, in obedience to your 
order of the 12th September last, an estimate, in detail, of the sum (viz. 
$*150,690) which will be required for the current expenses of the Indian 
Department for the year 1830. With this reference to that document, I 
proceed to comply with the remaining part of said order. 

In regard to the various appropriations for the Indian Department, I beg 
leave respectfully to premise, they have, in all cases, so far as the action of 
this office has been employed, been regarded as strictly applicable to the ob¬ 
jects for which the appropriations have been, from time to time, made; and 
in no case have requisitions been issued by me beyond the sums respectively 
appropriated. I esteem it proper to set out with this remark, because, as 
will appear from some of the abstracts which accompany this report, cer¬ 
tain expenditures have been made applicable to certain heads of appropria¬ 
tion, inadvertently, no doubt, other than those for which they were intend¬ 
ed by the Congress; thus depriving certain branches of the service of the 
means upon which reliance was placed to sustain them. The inconvenience, 
however, was temporary, since, on a more general settlement of accounts, 
the sums so abstracted, by the accounting officers, in part, at least, were, by 
counter-warrants, restored by them to their proper heads. This reference 
to this subject will be more full illustrated when I come to remark on the 
abstracts; and it is necessary for it to be made, since, without it, it could 
not be understood how the disbursements within the three quarters of the 
present year exceeded the appropriations applicable to the same period. 
But this becomes manifest, when, for example, a given sum for 1828 is ab¬ 
stracted from its legitimate object, which prevented its disbursement in 1828, 
but; being restored in 1829, is disbursed in 1829—the bills drawn upon it, 
meanwhile, lying ove^. 

The fiscal operations of the Indian Department are shewn in the four ac¬ 
companying abstracts. Two of these (A and supplement, and B) apply to 
the service of the present year; and one of them (C) to the disbursements 
made, in 1829, of means provided in, and prior to, 1828, but which, al¬ 
though appropriated in, and prior to, 1828, looked to the future: for exam¬ 
ple, to carry into effect certain treaties, in the removal of Indians, &c. 

Abstract A (and supplement) shews the amount appropriated for the cur¬ 
rent expenses, of the Department for 1829 (viz. $ 151,100;) the amount dis¬ 
bursed (viz. $127,959 12;) the amount accounted for (viz. $77,024 79;) 
and the balance to be accounted for (viz. $ 50,934 33.) 

Supplement to abstract A shows that an additional amount (viz. $ 9,354 
14) has been disbursed in 1829, over and above the sum appropriated for 
contingencies (viz. $ 22,250) for 1829. This is one of the items referred 
to in the preceding remarks. This sum is for so much abstracted by the ac- 



counting officers of the Treasury from the appropriation for contingencies 
for 1828, and reimbursed afterwards, in the settlement of accounts by coun¬ 
ter-warrant, to the credit of the same head. The demands against this head 
of appropriation, and which were payable in 1828, have been met in the 
amount so restored in 1829. Without this explanation, it might appear that 
a greater amount had been disbursed in 1829, for contingencies, than was 
appropriated for that branch of the service for 1829. 

Abstract B shows the amount (viz. $ 199,102 53) appropriated, and under 
the various heads, by the last or second session of the 20th Congress, for 
carrying into effect certain treaty stipulations, &c. &c.; the amount disburs¬ 
ed (viz. $ 181,042 24) within the three quarters of the year 1829; the 
amount accounted for (viz. $ 100,262 05;) and the balance that remains to 
be accounted for (viz. $80,780 19.) 

Abstract C shows the amount of requisitions (viz. $246,986 76) drawn 
on account of appropriations made prior to the last session of Congress, but 
which looked to the future, as stated; the amount accounted for under each 
head, (viz. $167,214 76,) and the balance remaining to be accounted for 
(viz. $79,772.) 

Abstract D shows the state of the fund arising out of the annual appropri¬ 
ation of $ 10,000 for the civilization of the Indians. 

The abstract which accompanied my report of. 28th November, 1828, on 
civilization, shows an amount applicable to the service of 1829 of $ 12,335 
06, which is $ 2,335 06 over and above the annual appropriation. The act 
appropriating this fund for this object was approved 3d March, 1819. Im¬ 
mediately thereafter, steps were taken by the Executive to render it effec¬ 
tive. The system which was adopted, and which is yet operated upon, was 
not put in operation for some time thereafter. The appropriation being an¬ 
nual, the sum increased. When the allotments were made, they were based, 
in part, on the increase, and embraced, also, in part, the cost of erecting 
buildings. In 1827, the increase being absorbed, it became necessary, in 
order to keep the disbursements within the sum appropriated, (viz. $10,000,) 
to reduce the scale of distribution. To accomplish this, a basis of $7,150 
was adopted, which being continued for two years, enabled the Department 
to meet all the demands arising out of the first allotment, and those, also, 
resting upon the new and reduced basis of distribution, and leave, in 1829, 
a balance to the credit of the appropriation of $2,335 06, which, when 
added to the amount appropriated, viz. $ 10,000, left, for the service of the 
year 1829, $ 12,335 06, as stated. Bills were drawn, on the authority of 
the Department, by those employed in the application of this fund, and re¬ 
commended by me for payment, but, in their progress through the Treasu¬ 
ry? were stopped. Relying on the correctness of my own books, and sup¬ 
posing it probable that this fund might, like that for contingencies, have 
been diverted in the settlement of accounts, the pfoper examinations were 
instituted, when it appeared that $ 3,375 22 had been so diverted; and, be¬ 
ing so reported, your order for its restoration gave back to the service this 
amount. This statement is made here to show why, as in the case of con¬ 
tingencies, a larger amount has been, and will have been disbursed, in 1829, 
than would harmonize with my report of November, 1828. 

In connexion with this abstract, I submit a statement, (E,) in compliance 
with your order, showing the number of schools to which the benefit of this 
fund is extended, where established, by whom, the number of teachers, 
number of pupils, the amount allowed and paid to each school; to winch is 
21 
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superadded remarks as to the state of the schools, &c. &c. Prom this state¬ 
ment, it will be seen that there are in operation forty-five schools, including 
the Choctaw academy, at which there are 1,460 children* an increase over 
last year of 169. 

The allotments for the year 1S29 are upon a less amount (to wit, $ 1,200) 
than that appropriated. This basis, although larger than that of the two 
previous years, is smaller than the appropriation by $ 1,200. I considered 
it safer to adopt this reduced basis until the deranged state of the fund to 
which I have referred could be so adjusted as to place it within the power 
of the Executive. ThisTieing now done, it is proposed to increase the ra¬ 
tio of distribution, and as you may direct, to the annual sum of $ 10,000, 
which will leave a small excess to the credit of the fund, to meet any inci¬ 
dental demands for furthering the plan of civilization. 

On reference to the foregoing abstracts, it will appear that the total amount 
disbursed through the Indian Department, in the three first quarters of the 
year 1829, is $561,950 62; that $345,326 60 has been accounted for, 
and $216,624 02 remains to be accounted for. 

It is believed that when the returns are all made, the disbursements will 
all be accounted for. One reason why the balance unaccounted for appears 
as large as it is, apart from the absence of returns under several heads, is, 
that remittances have been made for the whole year, (except for civilization 
of Indians,) whilst the abstracts are made up to include returns for the first 
three quarters only, and not entirely for these. 

There is one other subject connected with the fiscal concerns of the In¬ 
dian Department, which I beg leave respectfully to submit. It relates to 
arrearages. What these arrearages amount to, I have no means qf ascer¬ 
taining; but their existence has occasioned serious embarrassment, from time 
to time, to the public service. These arrearages have been charged up, from 
year to year, by the accounting officers of the Treasury, in the order of set¬ 
tling accounts, (accounts are not “ settled” in this office; the law refers 
them for “settlement” to the Second Auditor,) to the exclusion of demands 
(if they did not happen to get in first) which were entitled to be met. 
This occasioned, not embarrassment only, to the service, but discontent, 
and loss, no doubt, to those whose calculations of payment were thus frus 
trated. I have no means of tracing out the periods when sums have been 
expended oyer and above the amount provided, or of stating, except in 
part, the objects which rendered these expenditures necessary. This office 
was created in 1824; since which period, its action has been upon and with¬ 
in, as I have before stated, the sums appropriated by the Congress. A re¬ 
port from the Second Auditor will doubtless show what the aggregate amount 
is, and otherwise satisfactorily explain the subject. 

In regard to arrearages, however, they happen more or less in every 
branch of the service, and have often occurred in this. In 1818, the amount 
appropriated for the current expenses of the Indian Department was 
$200,000. In 1819, the then Head of the Department of War found it 
necessary to ask for $ 240,000, “ including arrearages , fyc. fyc,” In 1820, 
the sum of $200,000 was again appropriated; and it was proposed by the 
Head of the Department, in 1821, to reduce it to $ 170,000. The Con¬ 
gress, however, decided against this sum, and*gave only $ 100,000 for the 
service of " that year, but, in the same act, appropriated for arrearages of the 
Indian Department $ 130,205 44, which sum was to meet contractors’ ac¬ 
counts, and other obligations, covering this precise amount; and, in 1822, 
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the sum of $ 123,638 was appropriated for the service of that year, and 
$ 70,000 to make good the deficit of 1821. 

When any branch of the public service has to be provided for upon esti¬ 
mate, as is peculiarly the case with theTndian Department, since it is im¬ 
possible to foresee all the Wants and variety Of demands that may occur over 
such an extent of country, and among such vast numbers of suffering human 
beings, amongst whom agents have been appointed to reside, with certain 
necessary discretionary powers, or the precise sum which it would require 
to meet the demands of each year, it is but reasonable to expect that arrear¬ 
ages will occur. If the arrearages be only $75,000, as is supposed, it is 
evidence of the great correctness of the estimates, and of their close adhe¬ 
rence to the actual demands, it having been seven years since arrearages 
were called for on account of the Indian Department or deficiencies sup¬ 
plied, which is but little over an average annual sum of ten thousand dol¬ 
lars. The circle of our Indian relations has been, meanwhile, greatly en¬ 
larged, whilst the annual appropriations for contingencies have been about 
the same, viz $ 95,000. 

In obedience to your orders, the action upon Indian affairs of the account¬ 
ing branches upon the appropriations for the year 1829, was to be confined 
to the amount appropriated for the service of that year; and, in pursuance 
of your directions, conditional drafts (conditional on appropriations being 
made by Congress to meet them) have been drawn by the Superintendents 
and Agents, to make good the deficiencies within the respective spheres of 
their operations, for the previous year, and which could not be met out of 
the appropriations for this year, without embarrassing the service, as here¬ 
tofore, in a corresponding amount. These bills, so far as drawn, are on file 
in this office, and will be submitted in due time to be placed before the Com¬ 
mittee of Ways and Means. 

There is one other item of disbursement, which, although it touches this 
office but incidentally, yet, as it passes through it as an item of expendi¬ 
ture, and may serve to account, in part, for the arrearages, I consider it to 
be not wholly irrelevant to remark upon. I kefer to the annuity due to the 
Seneca tribe of Indians, in the State of New York. This annuity is de¬ 
rived from stock held in the name of the President of the United States, 
for the benefit of those Indians. The principal, viz: $ 100,000, has its ori¬ 
gin in a provision of the treaty entered into between this tribe and Robert 
Morris, under the sanction of the United States, in 1797. It is stipulated 
in that compact, that the sum aforesaid should be, by the said Robert Mor¬ 
ris, vested in the stock of the Bank of the United States, and held in the 
name of the President of the United States, for the use and behoof of the 
said nation of Indians. The obligation on the part_ of Robert Morris was 
complied with; and the Indians have been receiving ever since, so far as 
the records in this Department show, an annual interest of $6,000, until 
the present year. 

This year, and in pursuance of your directions, the state of the fund was 
examined; and it appearing that the $ 100,000 hitherto vested in the stock 
of the old Bank of the United States had been subsequently vested in the 
United States’ three per cent, stock, and to the original sum had been add¬ 
ed $ 12,853 78; making the principal $ 112,853 78 ; and the interest on this 
being $ 3,385 60, you directed this amount, and no more, to be remitted to 
the owners of said stock; which has been done accordingly. It is presum¬ 
ed this stock has produced no more than the amount remitted this year, at 
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least since the year 1822, when the last appropriation for arrearage or defi¬ 
ciency was made; and it is known that since, as well as before that period, 
$6,000 were annually remitted. These $6,000 were taken from contin¬ 
gencies, and the proceeds of the stock were, from time to time, placed to 
the credit of this fund. There has been an annual draft, therefore, upon the 
contingencies of the Indian Department, of the difference between the 
$ 6,000 remitted and the proceeds of the stock received, which, for six 
years, (that is, from 1822 to 1828,) has amounted to $15,686 40,* as a 
charge upon the contingencies over and above the credits given, which ac- 
eounts for so much of the present arrearage of the Indian Department 
This item, when added to the expenses incurred in allaying the excitements 
on the-Northwestern frontier in 1827, and expenditures made among the 
starving Kankakee and Florida Indians, a large portion of these arrearages 
will be accounted for. 

It may be worthy of consideration whether a more productive investment 
of this stock cannot be made; but this, doubtless, will receive the Executive 
consideration. 

General Saunders and the Rev. H. Posey were appointed to execute the 
intention of the act of Congress of 2d March last, appropriating $20,000 
for the purpose of purchasing such reservations of land as might be claimed 
by Indians or Indian countrymen within the limits of N. Carolina, by virtue 
of treaties made by the United States with the Cherokee Indians: The trust 
has been, in part, fulfilled; and the whole of it, it is presumed, will soon be 

The Indian Agent at Piqua, in Ohio, (Col. M‘Elvaine,) was directed to 
open a negotiation, with the Delaware Indians, in pursuance of the intention 
of an act of Congress of this same date, for the purchase of their reserva¬ 
tions m that State. This duty has been performed, and the purchase made. 
There remains a balance of the appropriation, after paying the price stipu¬ 
lated, which will be applied to carry into eflect the remaining intention of 
the act., viz: “ to aid said Indians in their removal West of the Mississippi ” 

The various appropriations made by act, approved also 2d March, 1829 
to carry into effect the provisions of the treaty with the Pattawatima Indians! 
of the 20th September, 1828, have been all applied;, and remittances have 
been made, from time to time, under provisions of the same act, for com¬ 
pensation, fcc, &c. to the emigrant Cherokee Indians, under all the various 
heads as enumerated in said act, and as provided for by treaty of 6th May 


The treaty of the Butte des Morts on Fox river, of the 11th August 
1827, and which was ratified 23d February, 1829, contains various provi¬ 
sions, for which appropriations are required to be made. These will be sub¬ 
mitted, as also others for such other objects as may remain to be provided for 
On the 30th May last, General Carroll, of Tennessee, was appointed 
Commissioner, to go among the Cherokee and Creek Indians, and hold con¬ 
ferences with them on the subject of emigration. On the 8th July follow¬ 
ing, General Coffee was united in the same commission. Their instructions, 
herewith submitted, (No.l,; will best explain the objects entrusted to them 
as also their important bearing upon the present and future happiness of the 
Indians. In this measure, the compact with the State of Georgia, in which 
the Cherokees are concerned, was sought to be fulfilled.’ I submit the re¬ 
turns of those Commissioners, so far as they have been received, in papers 
numbered 2 and 3. 9 ^ 1 


I have just ascertained the difference against the contingent fund to be $ 13,834 72. 



Meanwhile, Col. Montgomery, the Agent for the Cherokees, was acting 
under instructions growing out of the provisions of the treaty of Washing¬ 
ton, of 6th May, 1828, and the Creek Agent, Col. Crowell, under the act 
of Congress of 20th May, 1826, to aid certain Indians of the Creek nation 
in their removal West of the Mississippi, and a subsequent aet of 9th May, 
1828, appropriating $50,000 with a view to the same object. 

Under the treaty of the 6th May, 1828, and with the means provided by 
Congress to carry the same into effect, Col. Montgomery has enrolled and 
sent off 510 souls, of whom 431 are Cherokees, and 79 blacks; and Col. 
Crowell has sent off 1200 Creeks. The evidence furnished the Department, 
as to the disposition jof both those tribes to remove, is demonstrative of their 
willingness to go; but they are held in check by their chiefs and others, 
whose interest it is to keep them where they are. Among the Creeks, es¬ 
pecially, the most severe punishments have been inflicted, by mutilating, 
and otherwise, those who had enrolled to go, and while in their camp, and 
where they supposed they would be protected. Such is the dread of these 
people of the violence of their chiefs, that they are afraid to express their 
wishes on this subject, except in whispers, and then only to those in whom 
they have entire confidence. It will be seen from Gen Coffee’s report, 
above referred to, (No. 3,) that a like terror is exercised over the Cherokees. 
It is by no means unnatural for the chiefs of those tribes to oppose the going 
away of their people. It would be unnatural if they did not. In propor¬ 
tion to the reduction of their numbers does their power decrease; and their 
love of power is not less strong than other people’s. It confers distinctions, 
not only among themselves, but in relation, also, to neighboring tribes. And 
to this feeling may be superadded the uncertainty which rests upon the fu¬ 
ture, drawn from the lessons.of the past. But there are, I respectfully sug¬ 
gest, remedies for both, and the Federal Government has the power to ap¬ 
ply them. The presence of an armed force would effectually relieve, the 
first; and the adoption of a system for their security, and preservation, and 
future happiness, that should be as effective and ample as it ought to be per¬ 
manent, would relieve the last. I-would not be mistaken as to the use that 
should be made of the military. Its presence should be preceded by the 
solemn declaration that it was coming not to compel a single Indian to quit 
the place of his choice, but onty to protect those who desire to better their 
condition, and in the exercise of their wish to do so. Humanity seems to 
require this, and, if this measure had been adopted sooner, many who now 
smart under the lash of their chiefs, and who are doomed to pass the remain¬ 
der of their lives with mutilated bodies, would be free from the one, and 
not have to endure the suffering and disgrace of the other. 

Surely when States, in the exercise of their sovereignty, are extending 
their laws over a people whose chiefs admit (I refer to the Cherokees). that 
such a measure would “ seal their destruction and when every circum¬ 
stance appears to have combined to render the great body of our Indians 
within the limits of States unhappy, and to impoverish and destroy them, 
something ought to be done for their relief. Justice demands it, and Hu¬ 
manity pleads for these people. The public sympathy is strongly excited. 

The Florida Indians, there is little doubt, are willing to join the Creeks; 
and the dispositions of the Chickasaws are indicated by the extract here¬ 
with submitted, (No. 4,) on the subject of their recent visit to seek a coun¬ 
try. The Indians in Ohio, especially the Senecas and Delawares, seek to 
go. I submit a talk (No. 5) of the chiefs of the former, addressed to the 



President on this subject. The Agent, Col. M‘Elvaine, is of opinion that, 
in five years, with the means to effect their removal, there will remain na 
Indians in Ohio. 

A new difficulty has arisen in regard to the Cherokees and between them 
and the State of‘Georgia. It relates to boundary. The subject^is amply 
discussed in your letter to His Excellency the Governor of Georgia. I ac¬ 
company this with a copy of it (No. 6.) No report has been received from 
Gen. Coffee, who was appointed to collect and report‘all the faets touching 
the controversy. The Cherokees, however, have furnished the Department, 
through *the Agent, with the grounds upon which they rest their claim to 
the boundary for which they contead. These documents are on file in this 
office. 

In reference to emigration, and to the means necessary for its accomplish¬ 
ment, I beg leave respectfully to add, that, in lieu of the usual mode of es¬ 
timating, for all the different branches of expenditure, upon the b4sis of 
numbers, for rations, transportation, &c. &c , which can never be done with 
certainty, (it not being possible to know beforehand how many will go,) a 
sum -be appropriated and made applicable to emigration generally , and to 
compensation for improvements, and placed at the disposal of the Execu¬ 
tive; and for this object I recommend the sum of $ 300,000 dollars. It is 
my opinion, also, that a great saving might be effected by changing the agen¬ 
cies for emigration from the local agents to contractors. I have seen nothing 
to induce a belief that the Agents employed among the Cherokees and 
Creeks have not been zealous; but it does appear to me that a saving of more 
than one-third of the cost of each emigrant could be realized upon contract. 
The Agents might be well employed, and usefully and abundantly, in co¬ 
operating, and especially in seeing that all the terms of the contracts in 
which the comfort, and health, &c., of the emigrants were concerned, were 
faithfully executed. 

But it does appear to me as indispensable, that, as a first step in any great 
movement of the sort, the country on which it is proposed to place these 
people at'rest, and forever, should be clearly defined, and nothing left un¬ 
provided for by the Government, that concerns either their security, preser¬ 
vation, or improvement. Nor should the emigrants be sent off to settle 
where and how they might list; but the whole business should, I respect¬ 
fully submit, be conducted upon one regular and systematic plan; and what 
may be done in reference to the who'le of it ought to be done with a view 
to their solid and lasting welfare. 

With the exception of the reneontre between certain Indians in Missouri 
and some of the citizens of that State, which took place in Randolph coun¬ 
ty, peace has been preserved between the white and red men along our bor¬ 
ders. This rencontre has not yet been fully reported upon. It is understood 
the parties charged with the killing of the whites are now undergoing an 
examination at St. Louis. Some of the Western tribes, the Sioux, Sacs, 
and Foxes, are at war with each other. But this is common to those tribes. 
Theirs are feuds of ancient origin. They will, it is presumed, fight on un¬ 
til some one or other of the tribes shall become too reduced and feeble to 
carry on the war, when it will be lost as a separate power. Meanwhile, 
however, Gen. Clark has been instructed to bring about a pacification, if he 
can. Humanity directs that these people, who sport so with each other’s 
lives, should be counselled frequently, and led, if possible, to cherish the 
more agreeable state of peace and friendship. The great sufferers in ge„ne- 



ral contests of this sort, next to the Indians, are the traders. The hunting 
parties are broken up by these wars, and there is a corresponding reduction 
in their returns, and of loss to the companies: for they furnish the Indians, 
upon credit, with their annual outfits. If they are killed, the traders lose 
finally; or, if they quit hunting and go to war, payment is delayed. I beg 
leave respectfully to refer, and no more, to the advantage which the British 
have over the American traders. The leading articles in the Indian trade, 
blankets and'strouds, cannot be manufactured for the want of the proper 
kind of wool in the United States; and the Indians erf-the North and North- 
w st will no*, trade in any other or inferior goods. 

On the subject of the administration of this office, to which you have cal¬ 
led my particular attention, I have to remark, that a new modification of it 
is indispensable to its efficiency It is, although as well organized as, per¬ 
haps, it could be^by a merely Executive arrangement—and it rests upon this 
only—too powerless to be effective, and too responsible for its feebleness. It 
should, I respectfully suggest, rest as the other branched in the Department 
do, upon Congressional enactments ; and the responsibility should be to that 
body* through the head of the Department proper. It never was intended 
to remain as it was first established ; and two Committees of the House ox 
Representatives have, since its creation, unanimously reported a bill upon the 
basis I have suggested ; which bills were, twice read in the House, but were 
not acted on, because they could not be reached. A new organization has 
been esteemed to be important by every head of the Department of War, 
including the one under whose administration it was created, and recom¬ 
mended by them all. So pressing did this necessity grow, that Governor 
Cass and General Clark were called to Washington to digest a system. This 
was done. (See Doc. No. 117', 20th Congress, 2d Session.) I consider their 
report able and judicious, and the provisions of the bill which accompanies 
it, ample and apposite, with one exception : this relates to the mode of ac¬ 
counting. I esteem the mode of settling accounts partially, [or fictfciously] 
and then generally, [or finally,] and the taking from one head of the appro¬ 
priation to give to another, to be fatal to the harmony and credit of the ser¬ 
vice, and one that ought not to be practised:- In lieu of that mode, I would 
respectfully suggest, that in each Department, beginning with this, (and it 
should begin here, since all the estimates are prepared here,) accounts should 
be opened under each head of appropriation ; and settled under each head. 
If an agent is deficient at all in his payments, or his^vouchers, it will be seen 
under which head ; and instead of closing his account by abstracting money 
from another branch of the service, to close [not finally] his account, it 
should be left open under each and every head, for which he had not account¬ 
ed. There would then remain always the means to meet demands properly 
due from each head ; and not, as has been, and as has been shewn at the com¬ 
mencement of this report, a diversion from one head of the appropriation, 
made to close a deficiency in another, to the exclusion of the legitimate de¬ 
mands against the head thus abstracted from—4he demands having, mean¬ 
while, to lie over until other and final returns come in, bringing the vouchers 
upon which a counter warrant is issued, to replace the amount to the credit 
of the fund from which it had been diverted. 

To exemplify my meaning as to the mode, which I respectfully suggest 
oughtto beadopted,and acted upon throughout the wholeprogress of thesettle- 
mentof accounts, touchingthis branch of theservice, Tsubmit two forms, (No. 7 
and 8,) one shewing the heads under which estimates are made, and another she w 
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ing a settlement of a set of returns under this form. The adoption of this 
mode of settling the accounts, with Ihe report ofMessrs. Cass and Clark, as 
referred to, will give to the Indian Department the efficiency it needs, and 
without which, it is not possible to maintain that accuracy and speed which 
should characterize a branch of the Government service, the importance of 
which may be estimated from the varied and multiplied and laborious char¬ 
acter of its duties, and the immense sums of money that are annually invol¬ 
ved in its operations. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

THO. L. M’KENNEY. 

To the Hon. John H. Eaton, 

Secretary of War 



A. 

STATEMENT showing the sums appropriated for current expenses of the Indian Department, for the year 1829 
the amount disbursed under each head between the 1st of January and 30 th September ; the amount of accounts 
rendered for settlement, and balance remaining to be accounted for. 


, HEADS OF APPROPRIATION. 

Sums appro¬ 
priated. 

[ Amount dis¬ 
bursed. 

Ain’t of acc’ts 
rendered for 
settlement. 

Balance re¬ 

maining to be 
accounted for. 

Pay of Superintendent of Indian Affairs at St. Louis, and the several In¬ 
dian Agencies, as authorized by law - . 

Pay of Sub agents, as allowed by law - 
Presents to Indians - 

Pay of Interpreters and Translators, &c. - 

Pay of gun and blacksmiths, and their assistants, &c. - 

Iron, steel, coal, and other expenses attending the gun and blacksmiths’ shops 

Expense of transportation and distribution of annuities - 

Expense of provisions for Indians, &c. - 

Expense attending the visits of Indian Deputations, &c. - 

Contingencies Indian Department 

31,000 

15,100 

15,000 

18.550 
19,400 

5,000 

9,500 

10,000 

5,000 

22.550 

28,150 

15,070 

1 11,246 76 

i 18,268 
| 16,299 

| 4,450 

7,385 
6,778 

112 50 
11,339 60 

14,897 98 
10,339 96 
5,564 41 
9,927 19 
7,278 23 
1,075 75 
4,341 88 
4,471 82 
112 50 
10,154 81 

13,252 02 

4,730 04 

5,682 35 

8,340 81 

9,020 77 g* 
3,374 25 co 
3,043 12 

2,306 18 

- 1,184 79 

151,100 

119,098 86 

68,164 53 

50,934 33 


SUPPLEMENT to Statement A, showing the additional means for < 
amount disbursed between the 1st of January and 30 th September ; ant 

current expenses of the Indian Department; the 
l the amount of accounts rendered for settlement. 


Additional 

means. 

Amount dis¬ 
bursed. 

Am’t of acc’ts 
rendered for 
settlement. 


Contingencies Indian Department, passed to the credit of this head of ap- 
priation by the accounting Officers of the Treasury ... 

9,354 14 

8,860 26 

1 8,860 26 
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A. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Amount appropriated - $151,100 

Amount drawn in 3 quarters, ending 30th September - 119,098 86 

$31,001 14 

Balance applicable to expenditures under the various heads 
of appropriation on account of 4th quarter of 1829. 

Amount accounted for - 68,164 53 

Remaining to be accounted for - 50,934 33 

Amount drawn - $ 119,098 86 

Additional means per supplement - - 9,354 14 

Amount drawn - 8,860 26 

- 493 88 

Amount accounted for - - - 8,860 26 

Total balance, applicable i - - $31,495 02 

Department of War, 

Office of Indian Affairs , November 17, 1829 



B. 


STATEMENT showing the sums appropriated to carry into effect Treaty Stipulations , fyc. per acts passed at the 
last , or second session of the 20 th Congress , on account of which requsitions have been drawn, between the 1st Jan¬ 
uary and the 30 th September, 1829 ,witk the amount of the same , the amount accounted for, and balance that remains 
to be accounted far. 


HEAD-S OF APPROPRIATION. 

Amount ap¬ 
propriated. 

Amount of 
requisitions 
drawn. 

Amount 
accounted for. 

Balance re¬ 
maining to be 
accountedfor. 

Expense incurred by the Marshal of Michigan, &c. - 

Expense incurred by the exploring party—in addition - 

1,800 00 
7,168 13 

1,670 42 
2,000 00 

1,670 42 

2,000 00 

To extinguish the title of the Delawares to reservations in Ohio - 

6,000 00 

3,200 00 

- 

3,200 00 

Compensation to the Indians in Ohio, for depredations - 
Support of a school for education of Chippewa youths 

1,539 25 
1,000 00 

1)539 25 
1,000 00 

1,539 25 

1,000 00 

Annuity to Patawatamies, under treaty of 16th October, 1826 - 

2,000 00 

2,000 00 

- 

2,000 00 

Support of a blacksmith and miller, and for delivery of salt 

1,520 00 

1,520 00 

- 

1,520 00 

Permanent annuity to Miamies - - 

25,000 00 

25,000 00 

- 

25,000 00 

Iron, steel, and tobacco, for same, and employment of laborers 

Education of youth of the Miamies - 

1,100 00 

1,100 00 

- 

1,100 00 

1,000 00 

1,000 00 

- 

1,000 00 

To make good a deficiency in the appropriation to carry into effect treaty 
with Osages and Kanzas ------ 

16,895 40 

16,895 40 

9,426 07 

7,469 33 

Payment of the Winnebagoes, per agreement of 25th August, 1828 
Permanent annuity to Patawatamies - - - 

20,000 00 

2,000 00 

20,000 00 
2,000 00 

20,000 00 

2,000 00 

Limited annuity to same ------ 

1,000 00 

1,000 00 

- 

1,000 00 

Purchase of goods, and payment in silver to same r 

Expense of Farming, and for utensils for same - 

45,500 00 
7,500 ©0 

45,000 00 
7,500 00 

45,000 00 

7,500 00 

Tobacco, iron, steel, education, &c. for same - 

Payment of claims against same ----- 

2,960 00 

2,460 00 

9,995 00 

2,460 00 

, 10,895 00 

, 9,995 00 
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STATEMENT j 9.—Continued. 


HEADS OF APPROPRIATONS. 

Amount ap¬ 
propriated. 

Amount of 
requisitions 
drawn. 

Amount 
accounted for. 

Balance re¬ 
maining to be 
accounted for. 

Compensation to Cherokees emigrating - 

Expense of transportation ------ 

Expense of emigration ------- 

Compensation to appraisers, under 8th article of Cherokee treaty 

For purchase of reservations yet claimed by Indians in North Carolina - 

10,724 75 
2,000 00 
5,000 00 
6,500 00 
20,000 00 

9,699 80 
500 00 
4,629 04 
1,333 33 
20,000 00 

112,631 31 

1 

J 

2,197 53 

1,333 33 
20,000 00 

199,102 53 

181,042 24 

100,262 05 

80,780 19 


RECAPITULATION.—B. 


Amount appropriated - 

Amount drawn in three quarters, ending 30th September, 


Balance applicable to the further expenditures under the several heads of appropriation 


Amount accounted for 
Remaining to be accounted for 


100,262 05 
80,780 19 


Amount drawn 


$ 181,042 24 


199,102 53 
181,042 24 


$ 18,060 29 


Department of War, 


Office Indian Affairs, November \lth, 1829. 


Z>1\ 



c. 


STATEMENT shewing the amount of Requisitions drawn on account of appropriations made prior to the last , or 
second Session of 20 th Congress, between the 1st of January and 30 th September, under the respective heads; the 
amount accounted for, and balance that remains to be accounted for. 


HEADS OF APPROPRIATION. 

Amount of Re¬ 
quisitions drawn. 

Amount 
accounted for. 

Balance remain¬ 
ing to be ac¬ 
counted for. 

To aid certain Indians of the Creek nation in their removal, - 
Payment- to the Creek na tion,per supplemental article of Creek Treaty, 

To carry into effect 6, 7, 8th, and other articles of Creek Treaty, 

To aid the emigration of the Creek Indians, and providing for them 12 months, 

1,000 

3,005 50) 
300 5 

23,224 66 

2,811 48 

4,224 66 

1,000 

494 02 

19,000 

To carry into effect articles of agreement and cession between the U. States and 
Georgia, - 

Providing means for education, &c. for Patawatimies, 

Education of youth, &c. of Mamies, - 
Expense of running boundary line for Cherokees, 

Compensation to emigrating Cherokees, - - - - - ; 

Cost of emigration, same, ------ 

Provisions for a year for same, ------ 

Indian annuities - 

2,000 

806 50 
500 

140 83 
563 45 

2,11S 32 
1,650 

211,677 50 

160,178 62 

2,000 

806 50 
500 

140 S3 
563 45 
2,118 32 
1,650 
51,498 88 


246,986 76 

167,214 76 

79,772 


Recapitulation C.—Amount accounted for, - - ' 167,214 76 

Remaining to be accounted for, 79,772 

.Department op War, Amount drawn, - $246,986 76 1 1 

Office Indian Affairs, - ■ - = •“* 

November 17, 1829. 
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STATEMENT showing the amount appropriated for civilization of Indians fbr the year 1829; the amount drawn 
between the 1st January and 30 th September; amount accounted for; and balance that remains to be accounted for. 



Amount appro¬ 
priated. 

Amount 

drawn. 

Amount ac¬ 
counted for. 

Balance that 
remains to be 
accounted for. 

Civilization of Indians per act 3d March, 1819, - 

10,000 00 

4,250 00 




SUPPLEMENT to Statement D, showing the additional means for Civilization of Indians ; the amount drawn 
between the 1st January and 30 th September; the amount accounted for; and balance that remains t6 be accounted 
for. 



Additional 

means. 

Amount 

drawn. 

Amount ac¬ 
counted for. 

Balance to be 
accounted for. 

Civilization of Indians, reimbursed to the credit of this head of appropria¬ 
tion, by the Accounting officers of the Treasury, - 

3,375 22 

1,712 50 
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D. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Amount appropriated for 1829, - - - - 10,000 00 

Amount drawn in three quarters, ending 30th Sept. 4,250 00 
Amount required under the allotment for 1829, to 
meet the demands for the fourth quarter and part 
of the third, remaining undrawn - - 4,850 00 

- 9,100 00 

Balance remaining, - - r 900 00 

Amount accounted for, - - 825 00 

Remaining to be accounted for, - 3,425 00 

Amount drawn - $4,250 00 


Additional means per Supplement, - - 3,375 22 

Amount drawn in three quarters, end¬ 
ing 30th September, r - 1,712 50 

Amount required under the allotment 

for 1828, to meet the demands, - 249 50 

-- 1,962 00 

- 1,418 22 

Balance remaining unexpended under this head, - - $2,313 23 

Department of War, 

Office Indian Affairs, November 17, 1829. 



Tj. 

STATEMENT showing the number of Indian schools, where established, by whom, the number of teachers, fyc. the 
number of pupils, the amounts allowed from the civilization fund for the year 1829, with remarks as to the pros¬ 
pects, Sfc. of the schools. 


No. 

Name of site and station. 

By whom established. 

No. of 
teachers. 

No. of 
pupils. 

Amount al¬ 
lowed for 
1829. 

1 

Spring Place, Cherokee nation, Alabama, - 


United Brethren, 

7 

11 

? 

2 

Oochgeelogy, do. ... 

- 

Do. 

5 

18 

> 250 

3 

Elliott, Choctaw nation, - - - 


Amer. Board of Com’rs for For. Missions, 

7 

50 



4 

Mavhew, do - - - 

- 

Do. 

7 

60 



5 

Emmaus, do. 

. 

Do. 

5 

20 



6 

Goshen, do. 

. 

Do. 

4 

28 



7 

Mr. Juzan’s, do. 

. 

Do. 

1 

14 



8 

Ai-ik-hun-a, do - 

. 

Do. 

2 

30 



9 

Hebron, do - 

. 

Do. 

3 

20 



10 

Yak-nok-cha-ya,do. 

. 

Do. 

4 

30 



11 

Brainerd, Cherokees, East Mississippi, 

- 

Do. 

2 

50 



12 

Carmel, do - - •-* 

. 

Do. 

1 

30 



13 

Creek-path, do 

. 

Do. 

1 

31 



14 

Hightower, do 

- 

Do. 

1 

10 



15 

Willstown, do 

- 

Do. 

1 

03 

1 


16 

Haweis, do 

- 

Do. 

1 

10 



17 

Candy’s Creek, do 

- 

Do. 

1 

30 


> 4,250 

IS 

Dwight do West Mississippi, 

- 

Do. 

2 

50 



19 

Mulberry settlement, do 

- 

Do. 

1 

30 



20 

Monroe, Chickasaw nation, - 

- 

Do. 

4 

20 



21 

Tockshish, do 

- 

Do. 

3 

22 



22 

Caney Creek, do 

- 

Do. 

3 

30 



23 

Martyn, do 

- 

Do. 

2 

26 




9ZT 



24 ISenecaS, near Buffalo, N. Y _ j 

Dp, 

\ 2 

45 



25 ( 

Dattaragus, Senecas, do . 

Do. 

I 

40 



26 ' 

rusrcaroras, do 

Do. 

1 

45 



27 

Union, Osages, Arkansas, - * - - * 

Do- 

2 

45 



2S 

Hope field, do on the Neosho, - 

Do. 

1 




29 

Harmony, do Missouri, - 

Do. 

2 

30 



30 

Neosho, do ------ 

Do. 

1 




31 

Ottowas, Miami of the Lake, - 

Do. 

1 

22 



w 32 

Michillimackinac, ------ 

Do. 

5 

157 

j 


33 

Carey,on the St. Joseph, among thePatawatamies, 

Baptist General Convention, 

14 

70 



34 

Thomas, Grand river, Ottawas, - 

Do. 

8 

20 



35 

Withington, Creek nation, - 

Do. 

6 

16 



36 

Valley Town, Cherokees, East Mississippi, 

Do. 

l 5 

20 


> 2,000 

37 

Notley, do do 

Do. 

> i 

30 



38 

Tonawanda, Senecas, New York, 

Do. 

2 

25 



39 

Oneidas, do---- 

Do, 

5 

28 



40 

Wyandott’s, near Upper Sandusky, Ohio, - 

Methodist Society, 

10 , 

40 

400 

41 

Asbury Mission, Creek nation, - - - - 

Do. 

6 

22 

150 

42 

Oneida Castle, New York, - - 

Protestant Episcopal Church, N. York, ; 

3 J 

30 

300 

43 

Charity Hall, Chickasaw nation, - - - 

Cumberland Missionary Board 

9 i 

26 

300 

1:4 

Florissant, Missouri, - 

Society of Jesuits, 

8 

15 

400 





1,359 | 

#8,050 


Add to the amount of allowances $ 100, allowed for the education of one Indian boy at Kenyon College, Ohio; 

$ 350 for seven Indian boys in New York, under the directions of the Baptist General Convention; $200 
for two Indian boys at Castleton Academy, Vermont; and $ 100 for one boy at the Choctaw Academy, Ken¬ 
tucky: Making together ---------- 750 

Aggregates amount of allowances ffQm the Civili^tion fund;. 


- $ 8,800 
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STATEMENT E.—Continued. 

REMARKS Sec. 

The annual reports of the schools due on the 1st ultimo, have not all 
been received. This statement is, therefore, prepared, in part, from former 
reports, and from such other information on the subject, (believed, however, 
to be correct,) as is in the possession of this office. From the information 
referred to, and the reports received for this year, a most encouraging pros¬ 
pect is afforded, as to the facility with which instruction can be imparted, 
and good order maintained, promising a satifactory result, provided there 
were some arrangements made by which the children, after they left 
school, could be suitably established and assisted, upon some such plan as I 
had the honor to suggest in my report of 28th November, 1828.—(See Docu¬ 
ment No. 11, in volume of State Papers, of the House of Representatives 
United States, 2d Session, 20th Congress.) 


The number of children in the schools in the Indian country, and 

which receive aid from the civilization fund, is * - - 1,359 

At Kenyon College, in Ohio, educating from the same fund, -■ 1 

At Baptist missionary school, in New York, do 7 

At Castleton Academy, Vermont, do 2 

At Choctaw Academy, Kentucky, do 1 


Making the number, the expense of whose education is, in part, 

defrayed from the civilization fund, - 1,370 

Add the number of pupils attheChoctaw Academy, Kentucky,all 
of whom are educated from funds set apart for that purpose, by 
the Indians themselves, ----- 90 


Making the whole number of Indian children now receiving edu¬ 
cation, ------- 1,460 


T'Jote.—T he numbers under the head of “ Number of teachers,” in some 
cases, embrace the whole mission family, including mechanics and laborers; 
the reports not designating the number of teachers, which varies from one 
to three, as circumstances may require. 

Department op War, Office Indian Affairs, 

\lth- November, 1829. 

THO. L. McKENNEW 


No. 1. 

Instructions to Generals Carroll and Coffee. 

Department of War, 30 th May, 1829- 
$jlr; A crisis in oQr Indian affairs has arrived. Strong indications are 
seen of this in the circumstance of the Legislatures of Georgia and Alaba¬ 
ma extending their laws over the Indians within their respective limits. 
These acts, it is reasonable to presume, will be followed by the other States 
interested in those portions of their soil now in the occupancy of the Indians. 
In the right to exercise such jurisdiction the Executive of the United 
States fully concurs.; and this has been officially announced to the Cherokt*? 



Indians. The President is of opinion that the only modeleft for the Indians' 
to escape the effects of such enactments, and consequences more destructive, 
and which are consequent on their contiguity to the whites, is >for them to 
emigrate. He sees the peculiarly delicate and dangerous grounds they 
occupy. He is sincerely anxious, by the exercise of the powers vested in 
him, and the application of any means, applicable to the great object, to save 
these people, and relieve the States. He is of opinion, if the Indians can. 
be approached in any way that shall elude their prejudices, and be enlight¬ 
ened as to their true relation to the States, upon the one hand, and what 
would be their relation, in the West, hnd to the General Government, on the 
other, they would consent to avoid the evil effects of the first, and realize 
to themselves and posterity the benefits of the last. He proposes to make 
the effort with the Cherokes and Greeks, and would extend it also to the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws, were there means at his disposal that could be 
made applicable to the effort among them. It is the wish of the President, 
as well from your known acquaintance with'the Indian character, as from, 
their knowledge of you, that you would undertake to enlighten the Chero- 
kees and Creeks on the great subject of their best interests. The President 
is of the opinion that with those Indians the adoption of the forms of Council 
would not lead to any beneficial result. Still, in your progress through theft- 
country it would be well to ascertain, if you can do so, without disclosing 
the purpose of the Executive, to hold councils, whether they would assem¬ 
ble in this general way; and with what prospect of success. In the event 
of their manifesting a willingness to negotiate fora cession under this form., 
you will inform the Department, when, the prospect of success authorizing 
it, arrangements will be made accordingly. 

The past, however, has demonstrated their utter aversion to this mode, 
whilst it has been made equally clear that another mode promises greater 
success. In regard to the first, the Indians have seen in the past, that it has 
been, by the results of councils that the extent of their country has been, 
from time to time, diminished. They all comprehend this. Hence it is 
that those who are interested in keeping them where they are, alarm their 
fears, and, by previous cautioning, induce them to reject all offers looking to 
this object. There is no doubt, however, but the mass of these people would 
be glad to emigrate; and there is as little doubt that they are kept from Ibis 
exercise of their choice by their chiefs, and other interested and influential 
men amongst them, who, tenacious of their authority and their power, and 
unwilling to forego their gainful position, keep them under the ban of their 
dictation. 

Nothing is more certain than that, if the chiefs and influential men could 
be brought into the measure, the rest would implicitly follow. It becomes, 
therefore, a matter of necessity, if the General Government would benefit 
these people, that it move upon them in the line of their own prejudices; 
and, by the adoption of any proper means, break the power that is warring 
with their best interests. The question is, how can this be best done? Not, 
it is believed, for the reasons suggested, by the means of a general council. 
There they would be awakened to all the intimations which those who are 
opposed to their exchange of country might throw out; and the consequence 
would be—what it has been—a firm refusal to acquiesce. The best resort 
is believed to be that which is embraced in an appeal to the chiefs and influ¬ 
ential men—not together, but apart, nt. their own houses; and by a ffrOper 
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exposition of their real -condition, rouse them to think upon that ; whilst ofiers 
to them, of extensive reservations in fee simple, and other rewards, would, it 
is hoped, result in obtaining their acquiescence. This had, their people, as 
a body, it is believed, would gladly go. 

The President views the Indians as the children of the Government. He 
sees what is best for them; and that a perseverance in their refusal to fly the 
dangers that surround them, must result in their misery, and final destruction. 
He would, if appeals to reason fail, induce them, by rewards, to avoid the 
threatened calamity. 

Your first business, should you consent to engage in this work of mercy to 
the Indians , would be to ascertain upon whom, as pivots, the will of the Chero- 
kees and Creeks turns. Go to them not as a negotiator, but friend. Open to 
each a view of his danger, and the danger that threatens his people. This 
may be made up of references to their present state, as to numbers, when 
compared with the past; the causes that have produced this thinning of their 
numbers; and here you might enlarge on their comparative degradation as a 
people, and the total impossibility of their ever attaining to higher privileges 
while they retain their present relations to a people who seek to get rid of 
them; to the inefficiency of their own laws for their advancement; and 
finally to the fact that these will be superseded and trodden under foot, by 
the exercise, over them, of the laws of the States. And here you might 
amply illustrate the really difficult relation which the Cherokees, particularly, 
bear to-this question, by the passing over them of the various laws of four 
States! 

You might then enlarge upon the advantage of their condition in the 
West. Both those tribes have a fine and fertile and abundant country, west 
of the Arkansas and Mississippi. There the General Government could, 
and would protect them fully in the possession of the soil, and their right to 
self government, and improve them by instruction to be afforded to their 
children, &c. There they might grow up in every succeeding generation 
to be our equals in privileges, civil and religious; and by acceding to the 
kind wishes of the President, confer upon their posterity lasting benefits and 
honors, whilst, by refusing to comply, they must, necessarily, entail destruc¬ 
tion upon their race. 

To this you might superadd, the readiness of the General Government to 
make such as choose to remain, and come under our laws, comfortable, by 
giving them fee simple titles to estates, and otherwise honoring them—whilst 
to their people, ample justice, you might assure them, would be done in paying 
them for their improvements, and in assisting them in their new creation as 
a people, and in every respect, in their new homes in the West. 

It is believed that the more careful you are to secure from even the chiefs 
the official character you carry with you, the better—since no circumstance 
is too slight to excite their suspicion, or awaken their jealousy. 

You will have the goodness to keep the Department advised from time to 
time of your progress and prospects of success and of the feelings and (em» 
per of the Indians. 

I have, &c. 

JOHN H. EATON* 

To Gen. William Carroll, 

Nashville, Tennessee. 



Calhoun, August T 5th, 18£& 

Sir: I reached this place on the morning of the 13th, and immediately 4 
sent for Colonel Montgomery, the Agent, to whom, on his arrival, I commu¬ 
nicated confidentially the object of my visit. He stated to me that it was al¬ 
ready known in the nation that General Coffee, of Georgia, and some other 
gentleman, were appointed to confer with the Cherokees on the subject of 
their removal West of the Mississippi ; that the moment l arrived they sus- 
pected that I was the person whose name they had not previously heard, and 
that it would be difficult for me to make a secret movement with any proba¬ 
bility of success. My own observation satisfied me of the truth of this, 
and I determined to avow my character and to treat them in an open and 
candid manner. Lewis Ross, who resides here, a man of excellent sense 
and of considerable influence, has always been greatly opposed to a removal 
west of the Mississippi. I considered it important to secure his interest er 
at least to soften his opposition. On yesterday I waited on him at his house* 
and, after taking dinner and spending a few hours with him, I took my leave, 
telling him that I should call to-day and communicate freely with him on mat¬ 
ters of deep interest to the nation; accordingly, at nine o’clock this mprning, 
I called on him and communicated to him the'wishes of the President, and 
urged the propriety, (with a view of keeping up friendly relations between the 
nation and the United States) of an agreement to hold a treaty at such time 
as might be appointed. I cannot now give a detail of all that was said; suf¬ 
fice it to say that 1 made a favorable impression on him, and he assured me, on 
parting, that he would use no influence in opposition to my wishes—and that 
he would-meet me at any time with the other chiefs to consult on the mat¬ 
ter. I have also had a conversation with Majors Saunders and Miller, the 
interpreters. They are not unfavorable to our wishes. This afternoon 
Thomas Foreman, a half-breed of influence and great violence of character, 
called on me. With him I communicated as freely as I had done with Ross 
and the others, and although his opposition to a removal has 1 been of the most 
bitter kind, he left me in a good humor, and assured me that he would not 
oppose a meeting for the | urpose of holding a treaty. To-morrow morning 
I am to have an interview with Walker, and in the afternoon or next morn¬ 
ing, shall set out to visit M’Nair, Yaun, Powrey, Ridge, Taylor, and John 
Ross. I hope for success, but may be disappointed. If so, it shall not be 
for want of exertions on my part. I have not heard from General Coffee. 

I am confident that lam pursuing the only course calculated to give suc¬ 
cess to the wishes of the President, and you shall be advised of my progress 
by every mail, which passes through the nation but once a week. 

The late information is, that the Creeks have manifested some strong 
feelings of hostility. 1 do not believe, however, that any danger is to be 
apprehended from them. 

The closing of the mail leaves me no time to add any thing further. 

I have, &c. 

WM. CARROLLv 

Honorable John II. Eaton, 

Secretary of War , Washington City. 
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No. £. 

Winchester, Tennessee , Sept. 2, 1829. 

Sir: My last to you was from Newtown, in which I informed you that I 
was about setting out for the Creek agency. When within about 130 miles 
of that point I was taken with a fever which confined me two or three days. 
When I got able to ride, I found that I had not time to be useful among the 
Creeks unless I neglected the Cherokees: and expecting a return of the fever, 
which did come on me again at Newtown, I resolved to devote my whole 
attention to the latter nation. 1 visited the Chiefs, and used every .argument 
that could be suggested to induce them to remove beyond the Mississippi, 
but found no one willing to take the responsibility of acting alone, and 
therefore I procured an assemblage of the chiefs, to whom, after employing 
all the reasons I deemed important verbally, I made them a short written 
proposition, to which they replied; and I am sorry to say, that although 
they are willing to meet commissioners, yet they refuse to dispose of their 
country for lands West of the Mississippi. I travelled much through the 
nation, and I am sure that I made a favorable impression on them—especially 
did I make them satisfied of the good intentions of the President towards 
them. The truth is, they rely with great confidence on a favorable report 
on the petition they have before Congress. If that is rejected, and the laws 
of the States are enforced, you will have no difficulty in procuring an ex¬ 
change of lands with them. 

I heard nothing of Gen. Coffee, nor was he in either nation ten days ago. 
I wrote to Gov. Forsyth, to direct the whole attention of Gen. Coffee to the 
Creeks, as he could do no possible good among the Cherokees. I informed 
you before that it was impossible to do any thing privately among the In¬ 
dians, as every intelligent man had a knowledge of our appointments. The 
fact was mentioned in Georgia and South Carolina papers that circulate in 
the nation. 

I will, shortly after my arrival at Nashville, make you a full communica¬ 
tion of every thing, from which, I trust, you will see that some good has 
been done. As I could not fully accomplish the object of the Government, 
1 took care to spend but little money. The whole expense will not exceed 
$770. The balance of the two thousand dollars I will deposite to your credit, 
as you direct 

1 was unwell all the time I was in the nation, and still continue somewhat 
indisposed. 

I have, &c. 

WM. CARROLL. 

Hon. John H. Eaton, 

Secretary of War , Washington City 



No. 3. 

Gen. John Coffee to the Secretary of War. 

(Extract.) 

Cheek Agency, October 14 th, 1820. 

Hon. John H* Eaton: 

Sir: On the receipt of my appointment I immediately wrote to Ceneral 
Carroll, requesting him to inform me which of the tribes he intended to 
make the first effort with, and at what point it would be most convenient for 
me to have an interview with him, and direct his letter to Greensborough, 
through which village I intended to pass, as soon as I could make the neces- 
ary arrangements. When I arrived at Macon, I learned from a gentleman, 
direct from Tennessee, that General Carroll was in the nation. I then aban¬ 
doned the idea of going by Greensborough, and proceeded by the most di¬ 
rect route to the nation, with the confident expectation of meeting him there, 
but as soon as I arrived in the Southern part of the nation, I learned, with 
much regret, that he had been compelled by indisposition to return to Ten¬ 
nessee. I then determined to call on and converse, unofficially, with such 
influential individuals as lived near my route to the agency. 

At Newtown, I learned from Hicks the substance of the correspondence 
between General Carroll and the Chiefs -who met him; and on arriving at- 
the agency. Colonel Montgomery put in my hands a letter from General 
Carroll, in which he spoke of his hope of success, and requested that 1 
would not attempt to make any further arrangements with them. Believing 
from what I had seen and heard, that much good might be effected, by be¬ 
coming acquainted with their chiefs, and other men of influence, and conver¬ 
sing freely with them about their situation, and explaining to them the views 
of the Government, without entering into any arrangements that could have 
the least injurious influence on what General Carroll had done, I determined 
to pursue that plan. In this I have been much favored by happening in 
the nation at the time their superior courts were in session, some of which I 
attended, and became acquainted with many of their principal men; others I 
"visited at their own homes. Understanding when I arrived in the vicinity 
of the agency, that General Carroll had informed them that I was expected 
from Georgia, it became necessary for me to assume my official character, 
after which I found them more on the reserve in giving their opinions as to 
the course their chiefs should, or would pursue. I have collected enough, 
however, to satisfy myself, that any attempt to hold a treaty with them be¬ 
fore the adjournment of the approaching session of Congress, would be un¬ 
availing. They express a confident hope that Congress will interpose its 
power and prevent the States from extending their laws over them: should 
they be disappointed in this, I hazard little in saying that the Government 
will have little difficulty in removing them west of the Mississippi. Of the 
many I am acquainted with, I believe not more than six or eight have any 
idea of becoming citizens of the States, though many of them express a 
.determination to take reserves, provided the country is given up; and I have 
no doubt but many of - them would be glad to cede the country at any time, 
to secure to themselves one mile square in fee simple. Those that are in 
debt and out of office, (with the exception of a few who live on the roads,) 
have no possible means of freeing themselves from their pecuniary embar¬ 
rassments, but bv an exchange of country. 



Permit me to offer, for the reflection of the President and yourself, the 
propriety of opening an office in the nation, for the purpose of registering 
the names of all those who are disposed to take reserves. This has present 
ed itself to my mind, by hearing the objections of many to an exchange of 
country, who would be willing to do it, provided they were sure of getting a 
reserve, but they are fearful their claims might be overlooked, or objected to 
by the chiefs, or commissioners. They might be run out, and a plat and cer¬ 
tificate given to the owner. This, I have no doubt, would be quite satisfac¬ 
tory, and produce beneficial results, provided it was prudently managed. It 
would neutralize those who intend to become citizens, and make those who 
are desirous of converting their reserves into money anxious for the ex¬ 
change of country. 

Iam induced to believe that it has been the studied purpose of the principal 
men to keep the lower classes of the people entirely ignorant of the deter¬ 
mination of the President not to interpose the Executive authority to pre¬ 
vent the States from establishing their laws over them. They have also 
been at great pains to impress on the minds- of all classes of people that the 
country assigned for them, on the Arkansas, is the most barren and unheal¬ 
thy spot on the continent, and in this they have well succeeded; they believe 
(the ignorant of them, and the better informed pretend to believe) that there is 
no land for cultivation except small slips on the rivers, and this subject to in¬ 
undate; that timber and water are-very scarce, and the latter not fit for use; 
arid that the country is all grown over with briars. If any man visits the 
country, and on his' return gives it a good name and determines to emigrate, 
they impute to him some bad motive; and if they cannot persuade him to 
abandon the idea, and he is likely to get his friends and neighbors to go 
with him, they threaten to have him shot. 


No. 4. 

Six trad of a communication from Mingo , King , and the Chiefs and 
head-men of the Chickasaw nation in Council, to the Secretary of 
War, dated 1 5th June, 1829. 

“ We now have the honor of reporting to the War Department, our views 
consequent on our late expedition west of the Mississippi, in search of a 
homed’ This report would have been made to you some time since, had 
it not been for the existence of some impediments, of which the War Depart¬ 
ment was, indue time, informed; and although those impediments have not 
entirely ceased to exist, yet we deem it proper to submit the following re- 
marks. 

In the first place, we beg leave to state that our opinion is different to that 
of a portion of our white brethren who accompanied us in that expedition, 
respecting the vacant country through which we passed. They have rep¬ 
resented it as a country suited to the conveniences of Indians, and one in 
which all the wants and necessaries of life could be reared with facility. 
But of this, we are disposed to doubt. Although the country in which we 
now live is one that pleases us, yet every candid man will acknowledge that 
in some instances, its value and quality have been misrepresented. Of the 
eauses that produce those misrepresentations, respecting Indians, and their 
lands, it is perhaps needless to speak. If duly considered, the Honorable 
^Secretary ef War will place them to the proper account. 
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In all exchanges of property among individuals, advantages and disad¬ 
vantages are duly considered. These considerations are not less impressive 
when operating in a national point of view; and we still hope that the Gov* 
ernment of the United States will not be disposed to coerce a contract disad¬ 
vantageous to us; and one, which posterity will say was dishonorable to 
them. While on this subject permit us to remark, that we remember, with 
pride and gratitude, the advice of our first greatfather, General Washington. 
We recollect with pleasure, his parental admonitions; and never can we for¬ 
get the last solemn declarations of this great and good man, made to us. 
Bidding him farewell—wishing him the blessing of the Great Spirit—with 
one hand enclosed in his, he said, “ Farewell my children , confide in the 
integrity of the United States , and their protection is given to you.” 
We have never doubted the good feeling of the General Government. We 
know that it is importuned by the State of Mississippi, and that this .importu¬ 
nity alone is the foundation of its wishes. If we had found a country to 
please us, it was our intention to exchange. It is yet our wish to do so. 
But we cannot consent to remove to a country, destitute of a single corres¬ 
ponding feature to the one in which we at present reside. A latitude more 
North than this, we are disposed to think would not be congenial to the health 
of a great majority of us. That part of the Choctaw land, lying South of the 
Rivers Arkansas and Canadian, is the only spot that we saw , to which we 
could consent to remove ; and if we could find one of a similar character, in 
all probability we would remove to it. We have received favorable intel¬ 
ligence concerning the country South of Red River , and as we are now 
disposed to accommodate the Government, by an exchange of land —will 
it afford to us the conveniences nccessaiy for exploring the country alluded 
to?” 


No. 5. 


Seneca Chiefs of Ohio to the President of the United States. —1 5th 
October , 1829. 

Our Father and President of the United States: 

We, the Seneca Chiefs, residing on Sandusky River and State of Ohio, 
wish you to open your ears to your red children in this place. Our agents 
have long since told us that there was a good country in the West and plenty 
of. game, where the Indian could live well and be out of the way of bad 
white men, and from strong drink, which has destroyed so many of our peo¬ 
ple. Some of our young chiefs and some of our warriors have visited Mis¬ 
souri and Arkansas, and have returned much pleased with the country, and 
particularly with that part of the country where Cherokees have lately took 
their seats. 

We, therefore, for ourselves and for our nation, request the President and 
Government of the United States to make arrangements to hold a treaty with 
us, and prepare and secure a home for us, by the side of our brothers, the 
Cherokees in the West. We want cash for our improvements, and cash to 
24 
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meet the expense necessary to remove our people to the West; and the bal¬ 
ance of the value of our reservation to be paid to us in land-—it is our wish 
to move next Fall, if possible. We, therefore, for ourselves and for our na¬ 
tion^ pledge ourselves to be the friends of the President and the People of 
the United States, 

COMSTICK, his X mark 
GEORGE CURLEY EYE, his X mark 
SENECA STEEL, his X mark 
TALL CHIEF, his X mark 
WIPEING STICK, his X mark 
CAPTAIN GOOD HUNT, his X mark 
BLUE JACKET, his X mark 
HARD HICKY, his X mark 
SEGOW, his X mark 
CAPTAIN SMITH, his X mark 
SMALL CLOUD SPICER, his Xmark 
THOMAS BRANT, his X mark. 

Martin Lane, Interpreter. 

I certify that the within application of the Chiefs was signed of their free 
will and voluntary act, and that the same was written by their request. 
October 15th, 1829. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY, 
Assistant Agent for the Senecas. 
The number of Indians residing on the Seneca reservation is 337. 


No. 6. 

The Secretary of War to Gov. Forsyth. 

Department of War, 

14/A October y 1829. 

Sir: The communications by you lately addressed to this Department 
have been brought to the consideration of the President. 

The points submitted for his decision are of unpleasant character, requir¬ 
ing on the one hand an examination into the authority which the State of 
Georgia may assert over the Territory within her chartered limits, and 
those rights, which, by the usage of the country, and solemn treaty engage¬ 
ment, attach to the Indians. 

The principle asserted by y our Legislature, of extending the laws of the 
State throughout her own territorial limits, appeared in itself so reasonable 
and well founded, that it was impossible, under all the circumstances pre¬ 
sented, to doubt as, to the propriety of the measure. At an early period, 
therefore, when this question arose, the Cherokees were given distinctly to 
understand, that it was not within the competency or power of the Execu- 



tive to call in question the right of Georgia to assert her own authority 
within her own limits, and the President has been gratified to witness the 
extent to which a principle, so reasonable in itself and so vitally important 
to State Sovereignty, has received the approbation of his fellow citizens. 
This oft asserted and denied right being settled on the side of the State, to 
the extent that Executive interference could go, it was expected and hoped, 
that a little longer continuance of that forbearance which Georgia had so 
long indulged, was all that was wanted to assure to her, the purposes and 
objects she had before her; and after a manner, too, to which philanthropy 
could take no exception. The period was fast approaching, when, by the 
enactments of the Legislature, the laws of your State were to take effect, and 
become operative over the Red man as the White. Murder, no longer to 
continue a lincensed crime on the plea of retaliation, was to yield itself to 
the rules of civilizatiorf, and to be examined into by a jury of the country, 
before the accused should be made to atone; crime, by whomsoever commit¬ 
ted, was to be inquired into; and savage laws and savage habits to give place 
to the more enlightened principles of experience and of reason. 

Should the effect of this measure be to Induce the Indians to remove from 
the territory in question, on receiving from the United States all that they 
are justly entitled to, the President is satisfied that a result in the highest 
degree desirable will be effected, and by means the most unexceptionable. 
Their removal West of the Mississippi, and beyond the range of State au 
thority, would, he believes, greatly tend to better their condition: that it 
would carry with it benevolence to them, and justice to the State of Geor¬ 
gia. His long and large experience in Indian affairs leaves no doubt with 
him on this point; and however much he respects the motives which have 
induced Missionary Societies and others to meliorate the condition of the 
Indians, he nevertheless feels it a duty to employ all the rightful means 
which have been placed at his disposal, to produce more enlarged and bene¬ 
ficial results towards this peculiar race of people. If they can put in opera¬ 
tion and maintain a system of self direction, he is satisfied that, at least in 
its commencement, it must be under some well regulated assistance on the 
part of the Government/and to be exercised at places where collisions as to 
State authority shall be avoided. But the years gone by, since the settle¬ 
ment of this country, induces an apprehension that the first original inhabi¬ 
tants of our forests are incapable of self-government by any of those rules of 
right which civilization teaches. In all intercourse with their civilized 
white brothers, and the various efforts made, and expenditures incurred, to 
inspire them with a knowledge of industry, and forgetfulness of their er- 
ratick habits, as yet success has not been attained. If they have yielded the 
barbarous practice of burning prisoners at the stake, they have not, even af¬ 
ter the lapse of many years, and frequent association with the whites, sur¬ 
rendered the no less savage habit of considering women and children fit 
subjects for the'tomahawk and scalping knife. 

If a few have been educated at our schools, on returning to their original, 
wilds, through force of the examples around them, they have fallen back 
upon the manners and customs of their ancestors, and assumed their habits 
as before. With all the liberal exertions made to relieve them from a state 
of bondage and ignorance, but little of salutary change has been produced. 
Located as'they are, no different results are to be expected. Every day’s 
observation shews that the near association of the white and red man is de- 



structlve of the latter. The history of our country, throughout every quar¬ 
ter, teems with evidence establishing the truth of this assertion, and points 
to the necessity of a removal. 

Previously to offering any opinion on the subject of your last communica¬ 
tion, it occurred to me as proper to say thus much to you, in relation to 
those matters which heretofore haye been in revision by the President. 

The application now submitted, has been brought to the view of the Pre¬ 
sident, and every thing resting in connexion with it, fully considered. 

The State of Georgia maintains, that the true separation between the 
Creeks and Cherokees is a line crossing the Chatahoochie at or near Suwan- 
ny Old Town, and stretching thence, Westward/ly, along an old Indian trail, 
to the Etowah River, and down its stream, leaving involved in the contro¬ 
versy something more than a million of acres of land. It is upon a por¬ 
tion of this territory, thus in dispute, as to who rightfully can claim, 
that certain citizens of Georgia have settled, and which now, under treaty 
stipulations, entered into between theTJnited States and the Cherokees, are 
alleged to be intruders, and it is asked that the Government will employ its 
force to remove them. 

On the other hand, it is asserted by the Cherokees, that the boundary di¬ 
vision between themselves and the Creek Indians was a line, running from 
the Buzzard Roost, on the Chatahoochie River, West, to the mouth of Wills 
Creek; and that this line has been recognised by the United States in the 
survey which took place in pursuance of the Treaty of January, 1826, con¬ 
cluded at Washington City. 

While this application is pressed with a full assurance of its propriety, the 
Executive of Georgia, acting under legislative instructions, demand that, from 
this contested boundary, the Indians shall be required to depart, and the mi¬ 
litary arm of the country employed for that purpose. Both demands cannot 
be acceded to; one or the other is right, and that which is right must be sus¬ 
tained. 

From information presented to this Department, furnished by Georgia, it 
appears that, in past time, the acknowledged line of separation between the 
Creeks and the Cherokees, was across, from Suwanny Old Town, to the 
Sexas village, on the Etowah River; and that the line now claimed, from the 
Buzzard Roost, West, to Wills creek, is founded on an agreement entered 
into, or admission made, on the part of the Creeks, in 1821, from which time 
to the present it has remained the acknowledged boundary, and has been so 
admitted whenever the United States and Georgia have had reference to it. 
But it is insisted that this agreed line is to be held void, because the parties 
to the arrangement, the Creeks and Cherokees, were incompetent to any al¬ 
teration as to their ancient boundary, without the actual, not constructive 
consent of the United States and Georgia, who are parties to the compact ot 
1802—the latter denying that any arrangement entered into by the Chero¬ 
kees and the Creeks as to a boundary which affects her rights and her do¬ 
main, can have validity unless accompanied, by the sanction of the United 
States. The argument appears to carry with it force and plausibility; yet 
is such an one as the Executive Chief Magistrate will not undertake, for the 
present, to decide, choosing rather to refer it to a different tribunal. 

A compact in 1802 was made by the United States and Georgia. By 
that agreement all the territory of the State, West of a certain line*, was ceded; 
and as matter of condition, the Indian title to lands within the then reserved 



limits of the State, early as practicable was to be extinguished for the use of 
Georgia. - The Creeks and Cherokees were the only tribes at that time with¬ 
in the limits of the State; and what their line and boundary of separation 
then was, appears to be the true point presented for considering and settling 
this question. If, at that period, the boundary by both nations was supposed 
to be at or near the Buzzard Roost, and to’run thence, Westwardly, to Wills 
creek, and that its establishment in 1821 was buf the mere recognition of 
what before had been understood by and between the two nations, then 
should it be admitted, that the Cherokee claim to this disputed territory is 
fairly established, and the United States, in virtue of their treaty engage¬ 
ments, placed under the necessity to protect them against intrusions upon 
their soil. 

It is not admitted that the Creeks and Cherokees were capable to contract,_ 
so as to alter their boundary, without the consent of the other parties in in¬ 
terest. If the Creeks could vary the condition of things, and, by altering 
their boundary, place a part of their country at the disposal of the Cherokees, 
they could with equal propriety have disposed of the whole as well as a part, 
and to any other tribe of Indians as to the Cherokees. And if it be conced¬ 
ed that they possessed a power to transfer at all, then was it not necessary 
for it to take place , with the Indians, inasmuch as, the concession being made, 
it would have enabled them to convey it to any foreign Power. The Indians of 
this country are under the restraints of our laws. It has been so considered, 
and so acted upon by the judiciary and the legislature. Amongst other re¬ 
straints, is this, and which the Judicial Department of the Government has 
recognised as founded upon the established rules by Great Britain, before her 
acknowledgment of our Independence, and by our own legislation since: 
that, to none other than the Government can a sale and transfer of any por¬ 
tion of their soil be made, and that Indian title at best is to be considered a 
mere occupancy. If a Western line from Suwanny Old Town to the Etowah 
River, and down that stream, formed the boundary between these Tribes, at 
the date of the compact in 1802 , it is difficult, upon principle, to conceive how 
it could be changed without the assent of the United States, or even that 
such recognition and assent could have rendered it valid, apart from Georgia, 
who had the ultimate interest and right in the soil. By the law and previ¬ 
ous usage it was not competent for the Creeks to part with their lands to ^ny 
other than to the United States; and if that shall be considered a valid autho¬ 
rity, then is it matter for solution, if the line of 1821 , from the Buzzard Roost 
to Wills creek, may not be considered void,for want of authority in the con 
trading parties to establish it. . 

Another point of view in which this subject may be considered is, that the 
United States and Georgia, in making their compact in 1802 , must have con¬ 
sidered it in reference to the state of things, and of the parties to it, then 
existing, with no competent acknowledged authority to change those rela¬ 
tions, but with the consent of the parties contracting. If the Creeks, placed 
under a necessity to part with their soil, could defeat the transfer by sur¬ 
rendering a portion to the Cherokees, or to any other power, the force of 
the reasoning would still continue; aud as oft as a successful effort to acquire 
the title from either should be made, some new claimant might present him¬ 
self, asserting a right under a previous understanding with those tribes, and 
thereby defeat, from time to time, the just expectations of the Government. 
Assent to the principle, and, in future, when a cession shall be made by the 



Cherokees, the Chickasaw or some other nation of Indians may interpose, 
and allege that, by some former understanding, their line had a particular lo¬ 
cation, by which they also would assert a title; and thus, a new purchase 
and a new treaty be rendered necessary, as often as a new claimant, under 
Some plausible pretence, could be produced: the embarrassments to which, 
on such principles, the Government might be hereafter exposed, in the pur¬ 
chase of Indian lands, by permitting informal and irregular transfers and set¬ 
tlements, to be regarded as evidences of title, are readily, and at once to be 
perceived, with much of injurious tendency to the public interest. 

The proper ground to be assumed, being, as it is considered, a mere inquiry 
as to boundary, is, whether the Indians, without the consent of the United 
States and of the State of Georgia, were capable to alter or change the boun¬ 
dary from what it was understood to be in 1802 , and to refer the decision of 
the respective demands hence arising to the result to be arrived at, on a final 
inquiry and examination into this question. 

These being the views entertained by the President on this subject, it is 
concluded by him to send some competent and faithful representative to as¬ 
certain, as far as practicable, what is to be considered the actual and true boun¬ 
dary between the Creek and Cherokee nations; the precise period at which 
the line from the Buzzard Roost to Wills creek was made; and the circum¬ 
stances under which it was agreed upon; with whatever evidence calculated 
to disclose certainty, may be obtained. And, while he is not disposed to 
countenance our Red Brothers in pretensions to which they are not entitled 
—from which, by the irresistible ,decrees of fate they are excluded—some of 
which could be of no advantage to them if allowed, and which, in’ the nature 
of things, they would soon be under a necessity to relinquish—he nevertheless 
regards it as an obligation of the most sacred_character, to maintain a faithful 
guardianship towards them, and to preserve his administration of their af¬ 
fairs from the slightest imputation of injustice; and in the cordial co-operation 
of the authorities of Georgia, to sustain him in the execution of this trust, he 
confidently reties. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to observe, that the President is duly sensible of 
the patience and forbearance which the State of Georgia has exercised in the 
protracted, and, to her, injurious delay, to which the satisfaction of her just 
demands has been already exposed. He can make all proper allowances for 
any impatience she may occasionally evince upon a subject which to her is 
of Such high interest, and in regard to which the feelings of her citizens have 
already been sufficiently excited. He still, however, cherishes a hope, that 
the public functionaries of Georgia will adhere to their wonted magnanimity; 
that, sensible of the delicate questions and fearful responsibilities which sel¬ 
dom fail to arise out of a conflict of rival sovereignty and power in relation 
to such a subject, they will, under the guidance of an enlightened patriotism, 
do all in their power to prevent them, and at all times, in cheerfulness, unite 
with the Federal Government in avoiding even an appearance of practised 
injustice towards the uncultivated ? and unhappy'children of the forest. 

To ascertain and to determine all matters indifference, General Coffee, of 
Alabama, has been requested to proceed to the Cherokee nation to arrange 
the testimony, and to present, for the consideration and decision of the Presi¬ 
dent, every thing in reference to the boundary. Such evidences as can be 
procured will be examined; and it is desirable that any information in pos¬ 
session or reach of the Executive of Georgia may be submitted to the Com- 
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missioner on the part of the Government, to he reported here. In the mean 
time, with a view to tranquillity, and in justice to the Indians who have been, 
and are in possession, the Agent has been instructed to give notice for all in¬ 
truders on Indian lands to retire by the I5th of December, after which time 
those who remain will be forcibly removed, agreeably to the provisions of the 
act of 1802. I have, &c. &c. 

JNO. H. EATON. 

To His Excellency John Forsvth, 

Governor of Georgia , Milledgeville. 



Mo. 7 ,—Referred to in Mr . Me Kenney’s Letter 
A. 


ABSTRACT of Funds received by A. B. Indian Agent , at for disbursement during the 

18 , with copy of instructions. 


When re¬ 
ceived. 

How received. 

Amount re¬ 
ceived. 

Date of 
instruc¬ 
tions. 1 

How to be disposed of. 


Pay of Su¬ 
perinten¬ 
dent and 
Ind. Ag-ts. 

Pay of 
Sub.Agts. 

Presents. 

Interpret¬ 
ing and 
translat¬ 
ing- 

Gun and 
Black¬ 
smiths. 

Iron, ] 
steel, coal 
and other 
expenses 

Expense 
of trans¬ 
portation 

Expense 
of provi¬ 
sions. 

Expense 
of rents. 

Contin¬ 

gencies. 

1829 
Apl. 20 

Sep. 25 

Treasurers draft 
on New York, 
branch bank 
Do do 

70,000 00 
49,098 86 

119,098 86 

Apl. 2 
Sep. 3 

20,000 00 
8,150 00 

12,000 00 
3,070 00 

8,000 00 
,3,246 76 

10,000 00 
8,268 00 

11,000 00 
5,299 00 

3,000 00 
1,450 00 

4,000 00 
3,385 OOj 

6,778 00 

112 50 

2,000 00 
9,339 60 


£61 





B. 


ABSTRACT of disbursements made by A. B. Indian Agent at 


during the 18 


Date of 
voucher. 

No. of 
voucher. 

To whom paid. ; 

How disbursed. 

Pay of Su¬ 
perintend 
ent and 
Ind. Agts. 

Pay of Sub 
Agents. 

Presents. 

Interpret¬ 
ing and 
translating 

Gun and 
Black¬ 
smiths. 

Iron, steel, 
coal and 
other ex¬ 
penses. 

Expense 
of trans¬ 
portation. 

Expense 
of provi¬ 
sion. 

Ex¬ 
pense 
of vi¬ 
sits. 

Contin¬ 

gencies. 

Total. 

1829 

, May 31 
July 31 
Sep. 30 

1 

2 

3 

H. L. D. 
A. L. E. 
A. L. F. 

5,000 00 
9,000 00 
897 98 

3,000 00 
7,000 00 
339 96 

2,000 00 
3,000 00 
564 41 

4,000 00 
5,000 00 
1 927 19 

3,000 00 
4,000 00 
278 23 

500 00 
500 00 
1 75 75 

1,000 00 
3,000 00 
341 88 

1.500 00 

2.500 00 
471 82 

112 50 

' 

5,000 00 
5,000 00 
154 81 

25,112 50 
39,000 00 
4,052 03 

68,164 53 
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No. 8 .—Referred to in Mr. Me Kenney’s Letter, 

The United States, in account ivith A. B. Indian Agent. 


Cr. 


Dr. 


1829 

Septr. 30 I 

To amount of abstract B, herewith, 1 for dis¬ 
bursements between the and 

30th September, - - 

Balance to new account, 

68,164 53 
50,934 33 

1829 

Septr. 30 

By amount of abstract A, herewith, for^ 
funds received, to be disbursed under K 
the several heads of appropriation pr. f 
instructions. j 

119,098 86 



8119,098 86 




119,098 86 





Balance on hand due United States, viz: 

50,934 33 

This account current illustrates the mode for keeping 1 and settling ac¬ 
counts, referred to in the report; and is based on abstract, marked A, show¬ 
ing the amount appropriated at the last session of Congress, for the cur¬ 
rent expenses of the Indian Department, for the year 1829. 


Pay of Supr. and Ind. Agents, 
Do Sub Agents, 

Presents, - 

Interpreting - and translation, - 
Gun and Blacksmiths, - 
Iron, steel, coal, &c, - 
Expense of transportation, - 
Expense of provisions, - 
Contingencies, - 

13,252 02 
4,730 04 
5,682 35 
8,340 81 
9,020 77 
3,374 25 
3,043 12 
2,306 18 
1,184 79 






Balance as above. 

850,934 33 
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REPORT FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Department of War, 

Office Indian Affairs, Nov. 26, 1S30. 

Sir: In compliance, in part, with the order of the Department of the 7th 
August last, I had the honor, on the 22d ultimo, to submit an estimate, in de¬ 
tail, for the current expenses of the Indian Department in the year 1831, 
amounting to Si60,690. . 

In further compliance with said order. I now have the honor to submit 
the statements herewith, marked A «nd B. 

Statement A exhibits the amount remitted for disbursement under each 
head of appropriation, in the Indian Department, during the three first quar¬ 
ters of the year 1830; the amount for which accounts have been rendered 
under each head, for the'same period; and the balances remaining to be ac¬ 
counted for, according to the books of' this office. It will be seen that the 
whole amount remitted for disbursement within the period mentioned is 
§528,734 18; that the whole amount for which accounts have been render¬ 
ed, is §401,342 09; and that the amount remaining to be accounted for, is 
§127,392 09. It will be seen, also, that, of the balances remaining to be ac¬ 
counted for, those alone, under the heads of pay of superintendents and 
agents, sub-agents, interpreters, and blacksmiths, and annuities, when 
added together, amount to the sum of §62,914 31; and which, if deducted 
from the aggregate balance, to wit: §127,392 09, will leave but §64,477 78 
to be accounted for under all the other heads. A considerable portion of the 
disbursements for annuities, as well as for other objects, are made by agents 
stationed at remote posts, and often, owing to the Indians prolonging their 
absence from their villages on their hunting excursions, at so late a period of 
the year, that sufficient time has not elapsed for their returns for the 3d 
quarter to reach the Department. When these are received, the balance, if 
not wholly accounted for, will be reduced to a very small sum, especially 
when compared with the whole amount remitted, or with that of the secu¬ 
rity held by the Government of the officers through whom the disbursements 
are made. 

Statement B exhibits the number of schools in the Indian country, where 
established, by whom, the number of teachers, the number of scholars, and 
the amount now allowed a year to each school from the annual appropria¬ 
tion of §10,000 for the civilization of the Indians. This statement shows 
an increase in the number of scholars over that embraced in the report from 
this office for the last year, of 242. 

The amount remitted in the three first quarters of the present year, from 
the appropriation for the civilization of the Indians, for school allowances, is 
§d,693, as will be seen by reference to statement A. The amount of these 
allowances to the several schools, as arranged to take effect from the 1st July 
last, and exhibited by statement B, is §6,650; which, deducted from the an¬ 
nual appropriation of §10,000 applicable to this year, will leave a balance, 
(without taking into view any balance that may remain of former years,) on 
the 1st of January next, of §3,350, to be added to the annual appropriation 
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that will then be applicable to 1831, (making, together, *1*,350,) amI disposed 
of, during that year, as the Secretary of W ar may deem it expedient to di- 

rCC /; Js kpitpved that the disbursements in the Indian Department for the years 
1S2Q and 1S°0 have been confined strictly within the appropriations apph- 
® a nd that no arrearages have or will accrue on account of chs- 

h . .Inis made in either of those years. But the arrearages which it was 
Pertained (and so stated in the report from this office for the last year,) had 
™ ,P,l*to a considerable amount in the Indian Department prior to the year 
lfioo are still pressing on the Department, and it yet remains without any 
' ’ t0 meet them. Impressed with the importance of some adequate pro¬ 
vision being made for these arrearages, I have made this reference to them 
Iim-o under a hope that the attention of Congress might again be called, at 
the ensuing session, to the documents submitted to them on the subject at the 
last, and an act be passed making such appropriation as, from the circum¬ 
stances of the case, may appear to be proper. 

There are some other documents and estimates, whicn were submitted . t 
the last session of Congress, for appropriations to carry into effect sundry 
treaty stipulations for annuities and other objects, lor the year ISoO, but 
which, as no appropriations were made, it will be necessary to submit again 
at the ensuing session, to obtain appropriations both for the year 1SSO and 
1S31. They will, accordingly, be prepared and reported in time ,o be 
submitted at an early day in the session. * 

Our relations with the Indians continue on a friendly footing. Aothi has 
happened to interrupt them during the year, except it be the acts of hosuhtj 
which have occasionally been committed against each other bv ccitain uibes 
bordering on the Mississippi, and which, it was appended at one time, 
were about to assume a character that would seriously disturb the peace of 
our citizens along that frontier: but, by the timely interference of the Go¬ 
vernment, peace has been made between the Indians, and our citizens .here¬ 
by secured, for the present, at least, from the disturbances with which Uey 
were threatened by their wars. , n , 

The treaties concluded at the conferences ordered to be held by General 
Clark and Colonel Morgan, with the Indians, for this and other purposes, 
at Prairie du Chien, have lately been forwarded by General Clarx, and are 
filed in this office. These treaties, with those recently concluded with the 
Chickasaw and Choctaw nations, under the directions of the President of the 
United States, towards the execution of the act passed at the last session of 
Congress, “ to provide for an exchange of lands with the Indians residing 
in any of the States or Territories, and for their removal west of the Mis¬ 
sissippi,” are all the treaties that have been made with the Indians since the 
Inst session of Congress. They are ready to be laid before the Department 

' ^fhe Commissioners (Gen. E. Root, and James McCall and J. T._ Mason, 
Esquires) appointed in pursuance of a provision container in> the 2d article of 
tbc treaty concluded at the Butte des Morts, the 11th of August, lSd,, to 
adjust the difficulty between I he Menomonee, and Winnebago, and New 
York Indians, in relation to the boundaries of their lands m the vicinity of 
Green bay, have been engaged on that duty, and recently made a report, 
submitting a proposition for the adjustment of the case, winch is subject to 
the approval of the President of the United States. 



By the resolution of the Senate, passed at last session of Congress, condi¬ 
tionally ratifying the supplementary ar.iclu, concluded the 24iii September, 
1829, to the treaty with the Delaware Indians of the 3d of October, 1818, 
certain lines, specified in said resolution, were required to be run and mark¬ 
ed. Mr. McCoy, who was employed to make the survey, has been engag¬ 
ed on it, but had not, at the date of the last reports from him, completed it. 

The lines of the cessions made by the treaties concluded at Prairie du 
Chien, with the Chippewa, Ottovva, and Pottawatamie, and Winnebago In¬ 
dians, on the 29th July and 1st August, 1S29, and which were ratified dur¬ 
ing the last session of Congress, have been run by Mr. Lyon, the surveyor 
employed for that purpose; and his report, with the field notes and map of the 
survey, are filed in this office. 

A report has also been received from Messrs. J. S. Simonson and Charles 
Nobfe, the agents appointed to value the buildings and other improvements 
belonging to the Carey missionary establishment on the St. Joseph, in Mi¬ 
chigan Territory, under a provision miade for this purpose by the treaty 
with the Pottawatamie Indians, of Sbth September, 1828. It remains for 
the report of the agents to be submitted to Congress to obtain the necessary 
appropriation to pay for the improvements, as stipulated by the 5th article of 
the treaty just mentioned. 

A few remarks in reference to the existing laws relating to Indian affairs, 
with a view to some change or modification of the provisions of the same, 
will close this report. 

The first act providing for Indian annuities, and which is still in force, was 
passed in 1796. Other acts for the same object have been since passed, 
from time to time, as they were required by new treaties, which are limited 
or permanent, according to the treaty stipulations for which they are intend¬ 
ed to provide. A part of the provisions of some of them, though not di¬ 
rectly repealed, has been superseded by treaties or acts of more recent date; 
hence it is difficult (except for persons who are familiar with these changes) 
to distinguish the provisions that are still in force from those that are not 
There are now twenty-one acts under which Indian annuities are drawn, 
and they require as many accounts to be opened and kept on the books of 
the Treasury. If the same system be continued, every new treaty that stipu- 
lates for an annuity will necessarily increase the number cf acts for that 
object, and, of course, the number of accounts. I, therefore, respectfully 
submit, whether it be not desirable to change the system, and adopt one 
which is more simple, and will require less time and labor to execute it. 
This, I humbly apprehend, may be attained by repealing all the existing 
acts of appropriation for annuities, and embodying the whole in one act, to 
be passed annually, on a statement to be laid before Congress at the com¬ 
mencement of every session, showing the annuities due, and to be provided 
for, in the ensuing year. This would keep Congress annually informed of 
the state of the Indian annuities, and the actual amount required from year 
to year to pay them. The appropriation might be made in one sum, equal 
to the whole amount of annuities due for the year to be provided for*, or for 
the specific sums due, for such year, to each nation or tribe In either case 
it would never require more than one account to be opened on the books of 
the Treasury. With these remarks, I respectfully submit the accompanying 
statement of all the annuities that will be due and payable in the year 1831, 
(marked C,l that, if the object (which is explained by the foregoing remarks) 
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be approved, the same may be submitted to Congress, to be acted upon as 
may be esteemed proper. 

The act to regulate trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes, and to 
preserve peace on the frontiers, passed in 1802, is the principal one that 
governs all our relations with the Indian :tribes. Since this act was passed, 
many treaties have been concluded, which, with other causes, growing out 
of the increase of our population, and the consequent extension of our settle¬ 
ments, have contributed to produce changes in our Indian relations, which, 
it would seem, required corresponding changes in the laws governing them. 
It is believed that the line defined by the act of 1802 as the Indian boundary, 
and to which its provisions were intended particularly to apply, has long 
since ceased to be so. It is, therefore, respectfully submitted whether the 
public interest does not, also, require such a modification of the act of 1802 
as would better adapt its provisions to the present state of our Indian rela¬ 
tions. A judicious modification of this act, and others connected with it, 
(embracing some specific provision for the adjustment of the claims for de¬ 
predations, &c., which are provided for by the 4th and 14th sections) would, 
no doubt, greatly facilitate and open the way for other improvements in the 
administration of the affairs of the Indian Department, of which the claims 
for depredations just mentioned form no unimportant or inconsiderable 
part. It may not be improper to add, that, should the foregoing proposi¬ 
tions in regard to the laws relating to Indian-affairs be deemed worthy of 
consideration, much useful and more detailed information may be obtained 
from the report which was made on this subject by Governor Cass and 
General Clark, and laid before Congress the session before last; for which, 
see State Papers, 2d session 20th Congress, vol. 3, Doc. No. 117. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

SAM’L S. HAMILTON 

To the Hon. John H. Eaton, 

Secretary of War ; 



A. 


STATEMENT showing the amount of requisitions drawn in the Indian Department between the first of January 
and thirtieth of September , 1830; the amount of accounts rendered for settlement; and the balance to be accounted 
for. 


HEADS OF AlTUOrHIATIOtf. 


For carrying into effect the Creek treaty, per act 22d May, 1S26 
For expense attending Indian agency established under the late treaty with 
the Creeks, &e., act 9th May, 1828 - 

For aiding the emigration of the Creek Indians - 
For extinguishing the title to Peter Lynch’s reservation , - 
For carrying into effect the Cherokee treaty of 6th May, 1S2S 
For the purchase of reservations yet claimed by Indians in North Carolina 
For extinguishing titles to Delaware reservations in Ohio 
For carrying into effect certain Indian treaties, act 2d March, 1S29 
For pay of Superintendent of Indian aCairs, and Indian agents 
For sub-agents - -- -- -- - 

For presents to Indians - - 

For interpreters and translators ------ 

For gun and blacksmiths, and their assistants - 
For iron,, steel, coal,&c. - 

For transportation and distribution of annuities - - 

For provisions for Indians at the distribution of annuities, &c. 

For contingencies Indian Department - 
Indian annuities - 

For carrying into effect the treaty with the Winnebagoes 


Amount of requisi¬ 
tions. 

Amount of accounts 
rendered. 

Didaucc. 

$ 23,390 32 

$ 23,390 32 


4,500 00 


$ 4,500 00 

25,162 44 

4,262 44 

20,900 00 

3,000 t)0 

3,000 00 


35,743 38 

34,633 13 

1,110 25 

19,879 00 

19,879 00 


2,800 00 

.. 

2,800 00 

1,534 75 

399 00 

1,135 75 

20,450 00 

16,179 16 

4,270 84 

15,400 00 

10,129 84 

5,270 16 

14,432 12 

8,537 42 

6,894 70 

16,217 50 

10,726 33 

5,491 17 

14,000 00 

S,161 04 

5,838 96 

5,301 00 1 

2,134 15 

3,166 S5 

9,696 50 1 

4,199 66 

5,496 84 

11,527 50 

6,669 75 

4,857 75 

20,349 56 

12,914 07 

7,435 49 

199,345 00 

157,3'4 82 

42,043 IS 

36,330 00 

33 , 55 8 60 

2,771 40 
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For payment of claims to sundry citizens of Arkansas - 

For carrying into effect the treaty with Chippewas and others 

For carrying into effect the treaty of Butte des Morts - 

For payment of expenses incurred in holding certain treaties with Indian 
tribes in July and August, 1829 - 

For removal of the Indians west of the Mississippi ... 

For expenses of Indian visits to seat of Government - 

Proceeds of 54 sections of land ------ 

Givilization of Indians^ ------- 

' 6,756 00 

5,843 74 
11,350 85 

9,251 15 
6,000 00 
346 62 
3,433 75 
6,693 00 

6,756 00 
4,718 71 
11,350 85 

9,251 15 
*6,000 00 
346 62 1 
150 00 
6,693 00 

1,125 00 

3,883 75 


$ 528,734 18 

8 401,342 09 

$ 127,392 09 

RECAPITULATION. 




Amount of accounts rendered ■ - 

Balance not accounted for - 

. 

$ 401,342 09 

127,392 09 

A mount of requisitions drawn - 

- 

#>88,734 18 


Department op War, 

Office Indian Affairs, Nov. 25, 1830. 

SAMUEL S. HAMILTON. 
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B. 


STATEMENT showing the number of Indian Schools, where established, by whom, the number of Teachers , $?c., the ,_, 

number of Pupils, and the amount allowed and paid to each by the Government, with remarks as to the prosperity, 
fyc. of the Schools. 


Number. II 

Name of site and station. 

L . 

By whom established. 

No. of Teachersj 

No. of Pupils. 

Amount paid an¬ 
nually by the 
Government. 

1 

Spring Place, 

Cherokee nation, Alabama, 

United Brethren, 

_ 

5 

10 

^ 9 40 OO 

2 1 

Oochgeelogy, 

do ... 

do 


3 

14 


3 

Brainerd, 

do E. Mississippi - 

Am. Board Com. Foreign Missions 

2 

50 


4 

Carmel, 

do do 

do 

do 

1 

30 


5 

Creek Path, 

do do 

do 

do 

1 

31 


6 

High Tower, 

do do 

do 

do 

1 

10 


7 

Elliot, 

Choctaw nation, - - - 

do 

do 

7 

48 


8 

Dwight, 

Cherokees, W. Mississippi 

do 

do 

2 

50 

220 00 

9 

Newel, 

Choctaw nation, - 

do 

do 

- 

15 


10 

Mayhew, 

do 

do 

do 

6 

56 


11 

Bethel, 

do 

do 

do 

3 

8 


12 

Mushulatybbee’s, 

do - 

do 

do 

1 

13 


13 

Juzan’s, 

do 

do 

do 

1 

15 


14 

Emmaus, 

do 

do 

do 

3 

26 


15 

' Yok-nee-ah-chuk-rhah, do 

do 

do 

4 

30 


16 

Hik-a-shobana, 

do ... 

do 

do 

1 

12 


17 

Tuscarora, 

New York 

do 

do 

1 

45 

220 00 

18 

Seneca, 

near Buffalo, do 

do 

do 

8 

45 

220 00 



19 

Union, 

Usages, 

Arkansas 

Am. Board Com. Foreign Missions I 

16 

57 

20 

Monroe, 

Chickasaws, 

. 


do 

do 

4 

20 

21 

Ottawas, 

Miami of the Lakes, 


do 

do 

21 

10 

22 

Cataraugus, 

Senecas, 

New York 


do 

do 

9 

40 

23 

Goshen, 

- 

. 


do 

do 

8 

45 

24 

Ai-ik-hun-nah, 

- 

_ 


do 

do 

3 

24 

25 

Williams’s, 

_ 

_ 


do 

do 

2 

4 

26 

Tockshish, 

- 

. 


do 

do 

3 

22 

27 

Col. Folsom’s, 

Choctaw nation 

. 


do 

do 

1 

12 

28 

Cane creek, 

- 

. 


do 

do 

3 

30 

29 

Martyn, 

- 

- 


do 

do 

2 

27 

30 

Hebron, 

. 

_ 


do 

do 

2 

22 

31 

Willstown, 

Chcrokees, 

East Mississippi 


do 

do 

1 

13 

32 

Havvics, 

do 

do 


do 

do 

1 

10 

33 

Candy’s creek, 

do 

do 


do 

do 

1 

30 

34 

Mulberry settlemen 

t, do 

West Mississippi 


do 

do 

1 

30 

35 

Michilimackinac, 

- 

. 


do 

do 

3 

157 

36 

Carey, 

Poltawatamies, 

St. Joseph’s 

Baptist General Convention, - 

14 

70 

37 

Thomas, 

Ottawas, 

Grand river 

da 

do 


8 

20 

38 

Valley towns, 

Cherokees, 

East Mississippi 

do 

do 


5 

50 

59 

Withington, 

Creek nation, 

- 

do 

do 


6 

16 

40 

Oneida, 

- 

New York 

do 

do 


5 

28 

41 

Tonnawanda, - 

- 

do 

do 

do 


! 5 

21 

42 

Wyandotts, 

- 

Upper Sandusky 

Methodist Society, - 

- 

10 

60 

43 

Asbury, 

- 

Creek nation 

do 



9 

22 

44 

Charity Hall, 

Chickasaws, 

- 

Cumberland Missionary Board, 

4 

20 

45 

Florissant, 

- 

Missouri 

Society of Jesuits, 

- 

8 

15 

46 

Oneida Castle, 

- 

New York 

Protestant Episcopal Church, N. York 

3 

30 

47 

Pleasant Point, 

Quoddy Indians, Maine - 

Society for propagating the Gospel, &c. 

1 

57 

48 

Harmony, 

- 

Missouri 

Am. Board Com. For. Missions, 

27 

30 

49 

Castleton Academy, 

•• 

Vermont 

- 

-• 

- 1 

- 

1 


170 00 

120 00 
220 00 


550 00 
450 00 

600 00 
450 00 
300 00 
200 00 
400 00 
150 00 
300 00 
400 00 
300 00 
300 00 r-, 

170 00 
100 00 
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ESTIMATE B—Continued. 


Number. J 

Name of site and station. 

By whom established. 

No. of Teach¬ 
ers. | 

Vo. of Pupils. 

Amount paid, 
annually by j 
ihe.Govern- 
ment. j 

50 

Baptist Institution, Hamilton, New York 

- 


7 

$ 350 00 


Kenyon College, - - Ohio 

- 

. 

1 

100 00 

52 | 
j 

Choctaw Academy, - - Kentucky 

- 

- 

3 

310 00 

J 




1,512 

6,650 00 


REMARKS. 

The annual reports of the schools, due on the 1st ultimo, have not all beep received. This statement is, therefore^ pre- ■“* 

pared in part from former reports. From the information received, the schools appear to be goi'ng^m prosperously, the oo 

number of scholars increasing, and other evidences afforded of a desire for, and willingness to receive instruction, which are 
encouraging to those engaged in the good work to continue their efforts. 

The number of children in the schools in the Indian country, and which receive aid from the civilization fund, is 1,512 

Add the number of pupils at the Choctaw academy, Kentucky, all of whom are educated from funds set apart for that 

purpose by the Indians themselves, -------- - 89 

Making the whole number now receiving education, -------- 1,601 

Mr. Kingsbury, superintendent of schools in the Choctaw nation, reports, that, in addition to the scholars in the regular 
schools, 250 adults and young people have been taught to read their native language. 

Department op War, 

Office Indian Affairs, November 25, 1830. 

SAMUEL S. HAMILTON. 

Note. —The numbers under the head of “ Number of Teachers,” in some cases embrace the whole mission family, including 
mechanics and laborers; the reports not designating the number of teachers, which varies from one to three, as circumstances 
may require. 



STATEMENT showing the whole amount of Indian Annuities nou. 
payable under treaty provisions; dates of the acts of appropriation; 
names of tribes to whom payable; the sums which are permanent , and 
those which are limited , and the terms of limitation. 


Date of Act. 

Names of Indian Tribes. i Annuity. 

Perma¬ 

nent. 

Limited 

Term 

1796, May 6 

Wyandots 

1000 

1000 



Shawanese 

1000 

1000 



Delawares 

1000 

1000 ! 



Weas 

500 

500 



Piankashasvs 

500 

500 




Kaskaskias 

500 

500 




Ottowas - 

1000 

1000 




Chippewas 

1000 

1000 




Pottawatamies 

1000 

1000 




Eel Rivers 

500 

500 



1799, Feb. 25 

Six Nations, New York 

4500 

4500 




Creeks 

1500 

1500 ! 



Cherokees 

6000 

6000 j 



Chickasaws 

3000 

3000 ; 


1805, March 3 

Sacs and Foxes 

1000 

1000 i 


1S06, April 21 

Wyandots, Munsees, Dela- 


! 



wares, &c. 

825 

825 ’ 



W eas ... 

250 

250 




Cherokees 

3000 

3000 




Eel Rivers 

250 

250 



1807, March 3 

Piankashaws 

300 

300 



ISOS, Feb. 19 

Wyandots 

400 

400 




Ottowas 

SOO 

SOO 




Chippewas 

800 

800 


i 


Pottawatamies, Huron 

400 

400 




Choctaws 

I 3000 

3000 



1S10, May 1 

Delawares 

500 

500 




Weas 

400 

400 




Fottawatamies 

. 500 

500 




Eel Rivers 

350 

350 



1811, March 3 i 

Osages 

1500 

1500 5 


1S16, April 26 

Young King, Seneca chief , 

200 

- 

200 

Lift. 

IS 17, March 3 

Choctaws - - ! 

6000 

- 

6000 

183 e 

IS 19, March 3 

Wyandots 

i 4500 

4500 



1 

Shawanese 

| 2000 

2000 i 


| 

; Shawanese and Senecas, 





Lewistown 

i 1000 

1000 



Senecas, Lewistown 

1000 

1000 




Delawares 

4000 

4000 




Wea> 

1850 

1850 






STATEMENT C—Continued. 


Date of Act. 

Names of Indian Tribes. 

Annuity. 

Perma¬ 

nent. 

Limited 

Term 

1S19, March 3 

Ottowas 



2500 

1500 

1000 

1832 



Pottavvatamies 

- 

- 

3800 

2500 

1300 

1S32 



Quapaws 

- 

- 

1000 

1000 





Creeks 

- 

- 

3000 

3000 





Chippewas 

- 

- 

1000 

- 

1000 

1832 



Chickasaws 

- 

- 

20000 

- 

20000 

1833 

1820, May 

15 

Chippewas 

- 

- 

1000 

1000 



1S22. Mav 

7 

Kasltaskias 

- 

- 

500 

500 





Ottowas 

- 

- 

2500 

1000 

1500 

1831 



Choctaws 

- 

- 

3000 

3000 





Pottavvatamies 

- 

- 

5000 

- 

5000 

1841 



Same 

- 

- 

1000 

. 

1000 

1836 



Kickapoos of Illinois 

- 

2000 

- 

2000 

1834 



Chippevvas, pleasure of the 







President 

- 

- 

2000 

- 

2000 




Mushulatubbee, a 

chief 

_ 

150 

- 

150 

Life 

1824, May 

*6 

Florida Indians 

- 

- 

7000 

- 

7000 

1843 



Creeks 

. 

- 

10000 

- 

10000 

1834 

1826, May 

20 

Sacs and Foxes 

- 

- 

1000 

- 

1000 

1834 



Quapaws 

- 

- 

1000 

- 

1000 

1835 



Ioways 

- 

- 

500 

- 

500 

1S34 



Choctaws 

- 

_ 

12000 

6000 

6000 

1840 



Robert Cole, a chief 

- 

150 

- 

150 

Life 



Cherokees 

. 


1000 

1000 





Sacs, Foxes, and Ioways 

- 

3000 

3000 





Miamies 

- 

- 

920 

920 





Delawares 

- 

- 

100 

100 





Pottawatamies 

- 

- 

140 

140 





Shawanese 

- 

- 

60 

60 





Christian Indians 

- 

- 

400 

400 



1826, May 

22 

Creeks 

- 

- 

20000 

20000 



1827, March 2 

Osages 

- 

- 

7000 

- 

7000 

1845 



Kanzas 

- 

- 

3500 

- 

3500 

1845 

1828, May 24 

Cherokees 

- 

- 

2000 

- 

2000 

1847 

1829, March 2 

Miamies 

- 

- 

25000 

25000 





Same 

- 

- 

1100 

1100 





Same, pleasure of Congress 

2000 

- 

2000 




Chippewas 

do 

- 

1000 

- 

1000 




Pottawaiamies 

- 

- 

2000 

- 

2000 

1847 


j 

! Same, pleasure of Congress 

2000 

- 

2000 



i 

1 Same 

- 

- 

1520 

1520 





Same 


- 

2000 

2000 




! 

Same 

- 

- 

1000 

j 

1000 

1S47 


i 

I Same 

- 

-1 

500 

500 





i Same, pleasure o 

f Congress 

1000 


1000 




! Same, for a chief 

- ! 

100 

! 

100 

Life 
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C 1 ] 


Date of Act. 

Names of Indian Tribes. 

Annuity. 

Perma¬ 
nent . 

! Limited. 

1 

Term 

1829, March 2 

Pottawatamies - 

360 


360 

1S37 

!S30, March 25 

Winnebagoes - 

: 1S,00C 

. 

10,000 

1S59 


Same - • - 

300 

- 

300j 1/5.50 


Same 

125! 

. 

j 125 1$50 


Same 

3,000; 

- 

3,000|1859 


Same 

160 ! 


1 G0il859 


Same 

Chippewas, Ottawas, &c. 
Same 

Same 

535! 

1G,000 

125 

1.000, 

16,000 

125 

1,000 

535(1859 

! 

i 


Total 

254,870: 143,990 

llOjSSG 

| 



RECAPITULATION. 


Names of Tribes. 

Permanent. 

Limited. 

Total. 

Wyandols 

Wvandols, Munsces, Dcla- 

5,900 


5,900 

wares, &c. 

S 25 


S25 

Shawanese 

s; !ia\vancse and Senecas, of 

j ' 3,060 


3,060 

Lewistown - - 1 

1,000 


! 1,000 

Delawares 

5,600 


5,600 

Wcas 

3,000 


3,000 

Pla n kasha ws 

800 


800 

K as kas Utas 

1,000 

i 

1,000 

Ltnuvas 

4,300 

2,500 ( 

6,SCO 

'inppewas 

2,80 r> . 

4.000 I 

6.800 

Chippewas. Otfowas, and others 

17,125 


17,125 

I'ofawatamies 

8,160 

13,760 

21,920 

P >M;,vvatamIes of Huron 

400 


400 

Civ.iCd^WS 

I 2;000 

12,300 

24,300 

’ 1 Hi vers 

1,100 


1,100 

i x \ aliens, New York 

4,500 

200 

4,700 

< reeks 

24,500 

10,000 

34,500 

Clierokces 

10,000 

2,000 

12,000 

Miiekasaws 

3,000 

20,000 

23,000 

S 'acs and Foxes - - ‘ 

1,000 

1.000 

2.00r. 






STATEMENT C—Continued. 


Names of Tribes. 

Permanent. 1 

Limited. 

Total. 

Sacs, Foxes, and Ioways 

3,000 


3,000 

Ioways - 


500 

500 

Osages - 

• 1.500 

7,000 

8,500 

Senecas of Lewistown 

1,000 


1,000 

Quapaws - 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

Kickapoos of Illinois 


2,000 

2,000 

Florida Indians 


7,000 

7,000 

Miamies - 

27,020 

2,000 

29,020 

Winnebagoes 


22,120 

22.120 

Kanzas 


3,500 | 

3,500 

Christian Indians 

. 400 


400 


144,990 

110,880 

254,870 


TABLE. 


Term. 

1831 



Limited. 

1,500 

1832 

- 

- 

3,300 

1833 

- 

- 

20,000 

1834 

- 

- 

13,500 

i835 

- 


1,000 

1836 

- 

- 

7,000 

1837 

- 

- 

360 

1840 

- 

- 

6,000 

1841 

- 

- 

5,000 

1843 

- 

- 

7,000 

1845 

- 


10,500 


Term. Limited, 

1847 - - 5,000 

1859 - - 22,120 

Life - - 600 

Pleasure of Congress 6,000 

Pleasure of the President 2,000 


110,880 

Permanent - - 143,990 


Total 254,870 


.Department of War, 

Office Indian Jiff airs, Nov. 25, 1830. 

SAM’L S. HAMILTON 
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REPORT OF THE INDIAN BUREAU, 


Department op War, 

Office Indian Affairs , 19/A November , 1831. 

Sir: In compliance with an order of the department of the 20th August 
last, I had the honor of laying before von, a few days since, an estimate of 
the current expenses of the Indian Department for the year 1832, amounting 
to 16.9,6 iO dollars, a duplicate of which is herewith furnished, marked A. 

This estimate exceeds the amount of that submitted at the last session of 
Congress, about the sum of 8,500 dollars. The increase arises, in part, from 
an addition to the item “for the pay of the Superintendent and Agents of In¬ 
dia . Affairs;” of the sum of 1.500 dollars for the salary of the Agent ap¬ 
pointed under the provisions of the Choctaw treaty, for the Choctaws west; 
and, in part, by the addition of 7,000 dollars as an item “for building houses 
for Indian Agents” not embraced in the former estimate for the current ex¬ 
penses of the Indian Department. An appropriation of the last mentioned 
sum, on an estimate subsequently submitted, was, however, made at the last 
session of Congress for this object; and, it is believed, that the appropriation 
of act equal amount, at least, will be required for the service of the next 
year, to provide suitable accommodations for the agents and their assistants 
for the Choctaws, bhawneeseand other tribes, who have made arrangements 
to remove, and whose departure, where it has not already taken place, may 
be looked for in the course of the ensuing year 

In further obedience to the said order of the 20th August last, the state¬ 
ments marked B and C are herewith submitted, together with such remarks 
in relation to the operations of the Indian Department for the last year, em¬ 
braced by them, as seem to be required for their more complete elucidation. 

Statement B, exhibits the amount drawn from the Treasury and remi't.ed 
for disbursment, under each head of appropriation in the Indian Depart¬ 
ment during the three first quarters of the year 1S31; the amount for which 
accounts have been rendered under each head for the same period; and the 
several balances remaining to be accounted for according to the books of 
this office. It will be seen by this statement, that the whole amount remit¬ 
ted for disbursement is 8683,344 31; that the whole amount for which ac¬ 
counts have been rendered is 8420,598 72; and that the amount remaining 
to be accounted for is 8267,745 59. This balance is in the hands of distant 
agents for the payment of annuities and other specified objects; and it is pre¬ 
sumable that they have not yet completed their disbursements; but if they 
have, the remoteness of their residence has prevented, as yet, the reception 
of their accounts. 

Statement C, exhibits the information required by the order of the de¬ 
partment in relation to the schools established in the Indian country, a^d 
which receive aid from the annual appropriation of 810,000 for the civiliza¬ 
tion of the Indians. The number of children taught at the schools, embra¬ 
ced in the statement, is 1215. In addition to these, there are 113 Indian 
youths at the Choctaw Academy, in Kentucky, the expenses of whose edu¬ 
cation are paid from funds set apart by the Indians themselves, and by treaty 
stipulations for this purpose. This institution, which was established solely 
for the education of Indian children, is under good regulations, and in flour¬ 
ishing condition: and, it is believed, furnishes <he be<t means of applying 
the education funds of the Indians te the useful and valuable end contempia- 
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ted by their creation. Many Indian youths, who have therein received 
the benefits of tuition, have already returned to their respective tribes, car¬ 
rying with them the rudiments of learning, the elements of morals, and the 
precepts of religion, all apparently calculated to subdue the habits, and soft¬ 
en the feelings of their kindred, and to prepare the way for the gradual in¬ 
troduction of civilization and Christianity. That such will be the result of 
the intellectual and moral cultivation of a portion of the young of their re¬ 
spective tribes, on the life and character of the Indians in their confedera¬ 
cies, cannot be predicted with certainty. It is however, an experiment cred¬ 
itable to our national council, and meriting its further patronage. It is an 
experiment consecrated by our best feelings, delightful to the view of the 
patriot, and dear to the heart of philanthropy; but time alone can disclose its 
efficacy. 

The humane policy, exemplified in the system adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment with respect to the Indian tribes residing within the limits of the Uni¬ 
ted States, which is now in operation, is progressively developing its good 
effects; and, it is confidently trusted, will at no distant day, be crowned with 
complete success. Gradually diminishing in numbers and deteriorating in 
condition; incapable of coping with the superior intelligence of the white 
man, ready to fall into the vices, but unapt to appropriate the benefits of the 
social state; the increasing tide of white population threatened soon to engulf 
them, and finally to cause their total extinction. The progress is slow but 
sure; the cause is inherent in the nature of things; tribes numerous and pow ¬ 
erful have disappeared from among us in a ratio of decrease, ominous to the 
existence of those that still remain, unless counteracted by the substitution 
of some principle sufficiently potent to check the tendencies to decay and 
dissolution. This salutary principle exists in the system of removal; ot 
change of residence; of settlement in territories exclusively their own, and 
under the protection of the United States; connected with the benign influ¬ 
ences of education and instruction in agriculture and the several mechanic 
arts, whereby social is distinguished from savage life. 

In pursuance of this policy, the necessary measures have been taken for 
the execution of the Choctaw treaty ratified at the last session of Congress, 
and the Indians of that tribe are now in motion. It is presumed that about 
5000 will emigrate west of the Mississippi before the winter sets in; and 
there are the best grounds for believing, that a much greater number will go 
over in the course of the ensuing year. Sanguine expectations may thus be 
indulged, that the whole nation will be moved within the time (three years) 
prescribed by the treaty. 

The Chickasaw Indians who are disposed to follow their friends and neigh¬ 
bors, the Choctaws, and to reside near them, have not yet been provided 
with suitable lands. For the purpose of procuring such for their accommo¬ 
dation, it became necessary to effect an arrangement with the Choctaws for 
a cession,of a portion of their country in the west. Major John H. Eaton 
and General John Coffee have accordingly been constituted commissioners 
to treat with the Choctaws for this object. In the event of a successful is¬ 
sue of their negotiation, the removal of the Chickasaws will probably take 
place before the termination of another year. 

The chiefs of the Cherokees have given, as yet, no evidence of a relin¬ 
quishment of their determination not to accept the propositions of the 
Government, so cordially embraced by the tribes before-mentioned, for an 
exchange of lands and residence. The influence of the Indian chief is of 
a nature to overrule the general wish, which, if allowed ^ express itsett 
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freely, might be favorable to removal. Being induced to believe, from in¬ 
formation to be relied on, that a number ol the tribe would emigrate, if 
encouraged and aided by the Government, the department endeavored to 
revive emigration under the provisions of the treaty of 1828. The plan is 
in operation, but is of too recent date to admit of calculating the proba¬ 
bility and extent of its success. 

The Creek Indians are in the same predicament—their position having 
been unaltered through the past year. Involved in difficulties, they have 
shown no inclination to relieve themselves from the embarrassment of 
their situation, by accepting the liberal and often-repeated propositions of 
the Government. It is to be hoped that the time will shortly come, when 
better counsels will prevail, and a juster appreciation of the benefits sub¬ 
mitted to their choice, open their eyes to a sense of their real interests. 

In other quarters, more favorable issues have awaited our efforts. Colonel 
James B. Gardiner, who was appointed on the 31st March last Special 
Agent or Commissioner, to treat with the Indians in Ohio for an exchange 
of lands, and their removal west of the Mississippi, has successfully nego¬ 
tiated for these objects. Treaties have been concluded, and signed by him 
and the Indian Agent, Colonel McElvain, with the Shawneese, Ottawas, 
and the mixed band of Shawneese and Senecas of Lewistown. The 
Senecas had concluded a treaty for the same objects, during the past winter, 
which was ratified at the last session of Congress, and they are now on 
their way to their western domain. The only Indian possessions remain¬ 
ing in Ohio, are those of the Wyandots, with whom the preliminaries of a 
treaty have been agreed on, and will be finally concluded, in the event of a 
favorable report by the deputation sent out by them to look at the coun¬ 
try of their proposed destination. The treaties above-mentioned are here¬ 
with communicated. By these arrangements, the entire Indian population 
of Ohio will, in all probability, have been removed, within the coming 
year, from the confines of the State, and will have formed new settlements 
under better auspices. The benefits of the measure will be still further en¬ 
hanced, by the considerable quantity of valuable lands which, in conse¬ 
quence, will be thrown open to the enterprize of the citizens of the State. 

A band of Sac Indians, headed by a warrior, called Black Hawk, con¬ 
tinuing to reside on lands on Rock river, in Illinois, ceded by treaty to 
the United States, and evincing an obstinate purpose of remaining, asso¬ 
ciated with strong indications of hostility towards the citizens of that State, 
residing in the vicinity. Under such menacing circumstances, the Governor 
thought it expedient to order out a body of militia for their protection, and 
for the removal of the Indians. This timely movement, on the part of the 
executive of that State, with the co operation of the troops of the United 
States, promptly afforded by the commanding General, (Gaines,) caused the 
Indians to yield their unjustifiable purpose, and to move off peaceably to 
their lands west of the Mississippi. The step was judicious—as it is pre¬ 
sumable from the reports to this department—that this well-timed display 
of military force prevented resistance and bloodshed. The particulars of 
this affair are detailed in the accompanying parpers, marked D. 

It will always be a desideratum to repress the feuds, and lesson the occa¬ 
sions of strife between neighboring tribes. It is equally the dictate of hu¬ 
manity and prudence, and is a necessary emanation from the benevolent 
policy, before spoken of, towards the aboriginal race of the country. In 
reference thereto, a treaty of peace was effected in July, 1830, by General 
Clark and Colonel Morgan, at Prarie du Chien, between the Sacs and 
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Foxes, and the Winnebagoes and Mcnomonies, and other tribes, by which 
it was hoped that hostility was provided against, if not merged in kinder 
dispositions, and tranquillity secured to our borders. Rut, contrary to 
every reasonable expectation, a year had hardly passed away, before the. 
provisions of the treaty were grossly violated. In defiance of its obliga¬ 
tions, and of the respect due to the flag of the United States, an atrocious 
act was committed on the 31st of July last, by a party of the Sacs and 
Foxes, near fort Crawford, and within reach of its guns, by an attack in 
the night upon a Menomonie camp, in which twenty five of their number 
were killed, and many others wounded. Immediately on the intelligence 
of this most insulting and barbarous outrage, measures were taken by the 
department for the arrest and punishment of the offenders. Time has not, 
as yet, been allowed to learn their result. Meanwhile, the aggrieved 
party, the Menomonies, have been counselled to remain quiet, under an 
assurance that the Government will cause justice to be done, by punish¬ 
ment of the guilty, a.id ample satisfaction for the loss of their friends For 
further, and full information on the subject, you are respectfully referred to 
the accompanying papers, marked E. 

Marauding parties, of the various tribes, will incessantly seek opportuni¬ 
ties of rapine and violence. Their march is in the dead of night—their 
haunt is in the wilderness. Hence, it is difficult to restrain them, and their 
aggressions will sometimes escape merited retribution. It is, however, 
steadily inculcated on the agents of the Government, to interpose its au¬ 
thority to the utmost for the prevention of any acts tending to disturb the 
harmony, or endanger the security of person or property, among the In¬ 
dian tribes under its protection. 

During the last spring some difficulties took place, from the cause above 
alluded to, between the Osages, and Creeks and Cherokees, on account of 
depredations committed by the former on the latter tribes. These how¬ 
ever have been happily settled by a conference between these Indians, 
called together by the authority of General Clark, at Cantonment Gibson, 
and at which treaties of peace and amity were concluded. 

These are the only cases of disturbance of importance among the Indians 
that have come to the knowledge of this department during the year. Dif¬ 
ferences and contentions about matters wholly relating to themselves, will, 
and frequently do, occur among separate bands living near each other, 
sometimes accompanied by violence and bloodshed. These happening in 
the Indian country, cannot easily be provided against by the Government, 
but find impunity in remoteness of place, and in obscurity of circumstance 
touching the perpetration. And it must be expected under this view, that 
the sons of the forest will continue to seek occasions of disputing and fight¬ 
ing with each other, while the savage notion subsists in full force among 
them, that war furnishes for their young men the only road to distinction. 

It is respectfully submitted, whether a salutary modification may not be 
effected in the existing laws relating to intercourse with the Indians, and 
the payment of their annuities. 

There are more than twenty different acts of Congress, providing for the 
payment of Indian annuities, and they require an equal number of accounts 
to be opened and kept in the books of the Treasury; and some of the provi¬ 
sions of these acts have been repealed by treaties of more recent date. In 
accordance with this system, every new treaty, stipulating the payment of 
annuities, will increase the number of acts for that object, and consequently 
She number of accounts. The multiplication of these acts and accounts 
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tends to confusion, and renders it difficult to distinguish existing provisions 
from those that have been virtually repealed. 

It is apprehended, that an annual act, predicated on a statement to be laid 
before Congress, at the commencement of every session, shewing the an¬ 
nuities due, and to be provided for in t.he ensuing year, would simplify this 
branch of business, and render it at once much more intelligible, and much 
less laborious. Congress would be thereby annually informed of the actual 
state of the annuities, and of the precise amount required for their liquida¬ 
tion. Such a consolidating act would at once prevent unnecessary compli¬ 
cation; and while it would lessen labor in the different offices, by reducing 
the number of accounts kept open in their books, would, at the same lime, 
render plain and clear what, from numerous entries, is apparently intricate 
and obscure. 

Our relations with the Indian tribes are ‘ mainly governed by the act of 
Congress passed in 1802, to regulate trade and intercourse with them, and 
to preserve peace on the frontiers. The boundary line, defined by that act, 
and to which its provisions were applicable, has been varied by subsequent 
treaties; and the increase of our population, and the extension of our settle¬ 
ments have effected changes calling for a revision of that act, that its provi¬ 
sions may be adapted to the present state of our Indian relations. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

elbert herring. 

To his excellency Lewis Cass, Sec. of JVar. 


ESTIMATE of sums required for the current expenses of the Indian 


Department , for the year 1832. 

For pay of the superintendent of Indian affairs, at St. Louis, and 

the several Indian agents, as authorized by law - - $31,000 

For pay of sub agents, as allowed by law - 19,500 

For presents to Indians, as authorized by act of 1802 - - 15,000 

For pay Indian interpreters, and translators, employed at the 

several superintendencies and agencies ... 21,525 

For pay of gun and blacksmiths, and their assistants, employed 
within the several superintendencies and agencies, under trea¬ 
ty provisions, and the orders of the Department of War - 18,340 

For iron, steel, coal and other expenses attending the gun and 

blacksmith’s shops - - - - - 5,426 

For expense of transportation and distribution of Indian annuities 9,959 
For expense of provisions for Indians at the distribution of an¬ 
nuities, while on visits of business with*the different superinten¬ 
dents and agents, and when assembled on public business - 11,890 

For expense attending the visits of such Indian deputations to the 

seat of Government, as it may be deemed necessary to authorize 10,000 
For expense of building houses for Indian agents, sub-agents 
blacksmiths’ shops; and repairs of the same when required in 
the several agencies ------ 7,000 

For contingencies Indian Departmant - 2n,000 


Department of War, 

Office Indian Affairs, November 1st, 1831. 


$169,640 



B. 

STATEMENT showing the amount of requisitions druwn in the Indian Department, between the first oj January 
and thirtieth of September , 1831; the amount of accounts rendered for settlement; and balance to be accounted for. 


mount of requisi¬ 
tions. 

Amount of accounts 
rendered. 

Balance. 

#22,745 00 

17,058 89 

5,686 11 

14,785 66 

9,275 22 

5,510 44 

16,528 70 

14,126 90 

2,401. 80 

16,833 00 

11,770 97 

5,062 03 

13,970 20 

9,259 79 

4,710 41 

4,359 50 

2,154 40 

2,205 10 

7,262 80 

4,077 73 

3,185 07 

8,361 25 

7,975 60 

385 65 

17,716 90 

10,890 60 

6,826 30 

2,444 19 

1,444 19 

1,000 00 

25 00 

25 00 


1,811 48 

- 

1,811 48 

11,608 08 

_ 

11,608 08 

158,978 32 

141,568 40 

17,409 92 

50 00 

50 00 


250 00 

250 00 


70,384 12 

7,816 84 

62,567 28 

828 12 

328 12 

500 00 

37,437 75 

3,558 75 

33,879 00 


IIKAKS OF APPROPRIATION. 


Pay of Superintendent of Indian Affairs and Indian agents 
subagents - 

Presents to Indians - - - - 

Pay of interpreters and translators ... 

gun and blacksmiths, and their assistants 
Iron, steel, coal, &c. - 

Transportation and distribution of annuities 
Provisions for Indians at the distribution of annuities, &c. 

Contingencies Indian Department - 

Expense of visits of Indians to the seat of Government, &c. 

For carrying into effect certain Indian treaties, per act 2d March, 1829, 
Potawatamies - ------ 

For carrying into effect certain Indian treaties, per act 2d March, 1829, 
Cherokees - -- -- -- - 

For carrying into effect certain Indian treaties, per act 20th May, 1826, 
re-appropriated 2d March, 1829 

Indian annuities -------- 

For payment of claims against the Winnebagoes, per act 25th March, 1830 
For carrying intoeffect the treaty of Butte des Morts, per act 20th May, 1830 
For an exchange of lands with Indians, and for their removal west, &c., per 
act 28th May, 1830 - - - % - 

For carrying into effect the Choctaw treaty of 11th October, 1820, re-ap¬ 
propriated 30rh April, 1830 ------ 

For carrying into effect certain Indian treaties, per act 13th January, 1831 
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For arrearages Indian Department *»«••* 
For annuities to Seneca Indians, per act 19th February, 1831 
For carrying into effect certain Indian treaties, per act 2d March, 1831 - 
For payment of buildings, &c., belonging to Dwight Mission, &c., per act 
2d March, 1831 - ------ 

For payment of Cherokee improvements abandoned, under treaty of 1828, 
per act 2d March, 1831 ------ 

SFor payment for rifles delivered in 1829, &c., per act 2d March, 1831 - 

For carrying into effect certain Iudian treaties with Sacs, Foxes, and others, 
per act 2d March, 1831 - 

For carrying into effect certain Indian treaties with Delawares, per act 2d 
March, 1831 -------- 

For carrying into effect certain Indian treaties with Choctaws, per act 2d 
March, 1831 - - - - - 

For carrying into effect the treaty with the Senecas, at Washington, of 
2Sth February, 1831, per act 2d March, 1831 - 

For building houses for sub-agents, &c., per act 2d March, 1831 
For the extinguishment of claims of Cherokee lands in Georgia, re-appro¬ 
priated, per act 2d March, 1S31 - - - ~ 

For carrying into effect Cherokee treaty of 6th May, 1828, re-appropriat¬ 
ed, per act 2d March, 1831 - 

For civilization of Indians - 

For payment to John Nicks, per act 3d March, 1831 
For payment to Duval and Carnes, per act 3d March, 1831 


11ECAP1TULATION.—Amount of requisitions drawn - 

Amount of accounts rendered for settlement 
Balance remaining to be accounted for - 


61,000 00 

61,000 00 


8,614 40 

8,614 40 


33,580 00 

- 

33,580 0© 

11,615 00 

11,615 00 


9,721 52 

9,721 52 


6,600 00 

6,600 00 


54,314 72 

23,388 87 

30,925 85 

33,720 00 

3,912 93 

29,807 07 

11,300 15 

11,300 15 


6,191 48 

191 48 

6,000 00 

2,800 00 

116 00 

2,684 00 

545 12 

545 12 


29,168 47 

29,168 47 


6,402 81 

6,402 81 


8,562 08 

2,562 08 


3,828 49 

3,828 49 


$ 688,344 31 

8420,598 72 

8267,745 59 


- $688,344 31 


. $420,598 72 
. 267.745 59 


688,344 31 


Depa&tmbnt oj Wab, Orncs Isdiak Attaibs, November 24, 1831. 
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STATEMENT showing the. number of Indian school 
number of pupils , and the amount allowed and pan 
fyc. of the schools. 


Name of site and station. 

'% __ 

1 Spring Place, Cherokee nation, Alabama, 


2 Oochgeelogy, do 

3 Brainerd, E. Mississippi, 

4 Carmel, do 

5 Creek Path, do 

6 High Tower, do 


7 Dwight, Cherokees, West, 

8 Tuscarora, New York 

9 Seneca, near Buffalo, New York, 

10 Union, Osages, Arkansas, 

11 Harmony, Osages, Missouri, - 

12 Monroe, Chickasaws, 

13 Cataraugus, Senecas, N. Y. 

14 Goshen, - 

15 Ai-ik-hun-nah, 

16 Williams’ - 

17 Tockshish, - 

IS Colo. Folsom’s, Choctaw nation, 
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19 Cane Creek, - . * 

20 Marty n, - 

21 Hebron, - 

22 Willstown, Cherokees, E. Mississippi, 

23 Howies, do - 

24 Candy’s Creek, do 

25 Mulberry Settlement, Cherokees, W. Mississippi, 
2 G Michilimackinac, - 

27 Ottowas, Miami of the Lakes, 

28 Carey, Pottawatamies, St. Joseph’s, 

29 Thomas, Ottowas, Grand river, 

30 Valley Towns, Cherokees, E. Mississippi, 

31 Withington, Creek nation, - 

32 Oneida, New York, - 

33 Tonnawanda, do 

34 Wyandotts, Upper Sandusky, 

35 Asbury, Creek nation, - 

36 Charity Hal], Chickasaws, - 

37 Florrissant, Missouri, - 

38 Quoddy, Pleasant Point, Me. 

39 Castleton Academy, Vermont, 

40 Baptist Institution, Hamilton, N. Y. - 

41 Kenyon College, Ohio, - 

42 Choctaw Academy, Kentucky, 

43 Oneida Castle, N. Y. 
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The number of children in the schools in the Indian country, ana which 
receive aid from the civilization fund, is - - 1,215 

Add the number of pupils at the Choctaw Academy, 

Kentucky, all of whom are educed from funds set apart 
for that purpose by the Indians themselves, - 113 

- 1,328 

But few of the annual reports for the present year having yet reached the 
department, no information in relation to the schools can be reported in ad¬ 
dition to that embraced in the statement of last year. 

The allowances to Sunday schools in the Choctaw nation having been dis¬ 
continued, said schools are not included in this statement, which reduces the 
number of pupils 223, and which, if added to the number of pupils at the 
schools embraced in this statement, would make the whole number now re¬ 
ceiving education in the Indian country and at the Choctaw Academy, 1,561. 

Department of War, 

Office Indian Affairs, November 4th, 1831. 


D. 

Papers relating to the disturbances in the State of Illinois, by a band of 
the Sac Indians , headed by a brave called Black Hawk. 


Gen. Clark to the Secretary of War. 

SUPERINTENDENCV OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

St. Louis, May 30, 1831. 

Sir : On the 28th inst. I had the honor of receiving a letter from the 
Governor of Illinois, dated the 26th, informing me of the measures which 
he had considered it necessary to pursue for the protection of the citizens of 
his .State from Indian invasion, and for the purpose of removing a band of 
Sacs then about Rock Island. A copy of his letter, and my answer, is here¬ 
with enclosed. 

Deeming the information received from the Governor of Illinois impor¬ 
tant, I immediately communicated it to Gen. Gaines who happened to be in 
this place at the time ; and shortly after, was called upon by Governor 
Reynolds himself, to whom I gave such information respecting the Sacs 
complained of, as had come to my knowledge; and also furnished him with 
such of the reports of the agent for those tribes as had relation to the sub¬ 
ject. To the commanding General, I furnished similar information; and, 
also, for the purpose of possessing him of the views of the Government on 
that subject, T gave him copies of such of my correspondence with the War 
Department as had any relation thereto. 

I also enclose to you copies of two reports of the agent for the Sacs and 
Foxes of the 15th and 28th inst. By the first, it will be seen that the band 
complained of is determined to keep possession of their old village ; and it 
is probably from a knowledge of the disposition evinced in this matter by 
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the Sacs, and for the purpose of dispossessing them, that the commanding 
General has thought proper to make a display in that quarter of a part of 
the force under his command, six companies of which are now leaving this 
place for Rock river. 

This expedition (be the result what it may) cannot fail producing good 
effects, even should the Indians be disposed to remove peaceably to their 
own lands; and if not, their opposition should, in my opinion, be put down 
at once. 

I have the honor to be, 

With high respect, 

Your most obd’t. servant, 

WM. CLARK. 

The Hon. John H. Eaton, Secretary of War. 


Governor Reynolds to General Clark. 

Belleville, 26 th May , 1831. 

Sib : In order to protect the citizens of this State who reside near Rock 
Island from Indian invasion and depredation, I have considered it necessary 
to call out a force of militia of this State, of about seven hundred strong, to 
remove a band of the Sac Indians who are now about Rock Island. The 
object of the Government of the State is to protect those citizens by removing 
said Indians peaceably if they can, but forcibly if they must. Those Indi¬ 
ans are now, and so I have considered them, in a state of actual invasion of 
the State. 

As you act as the general agent of the United States in relation to those 
Indians, I considered it my duty to inform you of the above call on the mili¬ 
tia, and that, in or about fifteen days, a sufficient force will appear before said 
Indians to remove them, dead or alive, over to the west side of the Mississippi; 
but to save all this disagreeable business, perhaps a request from you to them, 
for them to remove to the west side of the river, would effect the object of 
procuring peace to the citizens of the State. There is no disposition on the 
part of the people of this State to injure those unfortunate and deluded sava¬ 
ges, if they will let us alone; but a government that does not protect its citi¬ 
zens deserves not the name of a government. 

Please correspond with me to this place on this subject. 

Your obd’t. servant, 

JOHN REYNOLDS. 

Gen. Clark, Superintendent, fyc. 


General Clark to Governor Reynolds. 

Superintendency of Indian Affairs, 

St. Louis , May 28, 1831. 

Sir : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
26th inst. informing me of your having considered it necessary to call out a 
force of militia of about seven hundred, for the protection of the citizens of 
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Illinois who reside near Rock Island, from Indian invasion, and for the pur¬ 
pose of removing a band of Sac Indians who are now about Rock Island, &c. 

You inti mate that to prevent the necessity of employing this force, per¬ 
haps a request from me to those Indians to remove to the west side of the 
Mississippi, would effect the object of procuring peace to the citizens of your 
Stute. In answer to which, I would beg leave to observe, that every effort 
on my part has been made to effect the removal of all those tribes who had 
ceded their lands. For the purpose of affordingyou a view (in part) of what 
has been done in this matter, I enclose you herewith extracts from the re¬ 
ports of the agents for the Sacs and Foxes; by which it will be seen that 
every mean short of actual force has been employed to effect their removal. 

I have communicated the contents of your letter to General Gaines, who 
commands the western division of the army, and who has full power to 
execute any military movement deemed necessary for the protection of the 
frontier. I shall also furnish him with such information regarding the Sacs 
and Foxes as I am possessed of, and would beg leave to refer you to him for 
any further proceedings in relation to this subject 
I have the honor to be, 

With great respect, 

Your obd’t servant, 

WM. CLARK, 

His excellency John Reynolds, 

Governor of the State of Illinois. 


F. St. Vrain to General Clark. 

Rock Island, May 15, 1831. 

Respected Sir: I have again to mention to you that the Black Hawk 
(a Sac chief) and his party are now at their old village on Rock river. They 
have commenced planting corn, and say they will keep possession. I have 
been informed that they had pulled down a house and some fences, which 
they have burned. They have also turned their horses in wheat fields, and 
say they will destroy the wheat, so that the white people shall not remain 
among them. 

This is what I expected from their manner of acting last fall, and which 
I mentioned to you in my letter of the 8th October last. I would not be at 
a loss were it not for the 7th article of the treaty with the Sacs and Foxes of 
3d November, 1804. 

I respectfully ask, would it not be better to hold a treaty with those In¬ 
dians, and get them to remove peaceably, than to call on the military to 
force them off? None of this band have as yet called on me for information. 
A few have been at my agency to have work done at the smiths’ shops. 

I Have the honor to be, 

Your obedient servant, 

FELIX ST. VRAIN, 

Indian Jlgent. 

Gen. Wm. Clark, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs , St. Louis. 
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F. St. Vrain to General Clark. 

St. Lours, May 28, 1831. 

Respected Sir: Since my last of the 15th inst., on the subject of the 
hand of Sac Indians occupying the Indian village on Rock river, near Rock 
Island, I have heard from ihe Indians and some of the whites, that, a house 
had been unroofed instead of pulled down and burned, and that the fence had. 
caught fire by accident. As regards the destroying the wheat, &.c. the In¬ 
dians say that a white man hauled some timber through a field, and left the 
fence down, by which means their horses got into the field. This, however, 
has been contradicted by the white inhabitants of that place. They say tr.at 
the Indians are constantly troubling them, by letting their horses into their 
fields, and killing their hogs, &c. &c. This, however, I am confident is oc¬ 
casioned, in a great measure, by whiskey being given to the Indians in ex¬ 
change for their guns, traps, &c. 

I had a talk with the principal chief and braves of that band of Indians. 
The chief I spoke to is the Black Thunder, who is the principal of that baud. 
The Black Hawk is only a Brave, but has considerable influence with them. 
I told them that they had sola those lands to the Government of the United 
States, and that they ought to remove to their own lands. They then said 
that they had only sold the lands south of the ri ver. I then produced the 
treaties, and explained to them that they had relinquished their right as far 
as the Ouisconsin. Quashquamee (the Jumping Fish) then said that he had 
only consented to the limits being Rock river, but that a Fox chief agreed 
(as he understood afterwards) lor the Ouisconsin; that he (Quashquamee) 
had been deceived, and that he did not intend it to be so. 

I had considerable talk with them on this subject, and could discover no¬ 
thing hostile in their disposition, unless their decided conviction of their 
right to the place could be construed as such. 

I have been informed that a white man and his family had gone to an In¬ 
dian village on the borders of Rock river, about forty miles from Rock 
Island, for the purpose of establishing a ferry, and that the Indians at that 
place had driven them away, at the same time saying to them that they 
would not hurt them, but they should not live there. This village is occu¬ 
pied by a mixture oi Winnebago, Sac and Fox band, and headed by the 
Prophet, a chief. 

I have the honor to be, 

Your obedient servant, 

FELIX ST. VRAIN, 
Indian Agent. 

Gen. Wm. Clark, _ . „ _ . 

Superintendent Indian Affairs , St. Louis. 


General Clark to General Gaines. 

Superintendency op Indian Affairs, 

St. Louis , May 28, 1S31. 

«... I have the honor to enclose to you a copy of a letter of 26th inst. 
inst received from the Governor of Illinois, by which you will perceive he 
has thought it necessary to call out a force of about seven hundred militia 
for the protection of the citiaens of that Mate, who reside near Rock river, 
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and for the purpose of removing a band of Sacs which he slates are now 
about Rock island. 

As the commanding General of this division of the army, I have thought 
it my duty to communicate to you the above information; and for the pur¬ 
pose of putting you in possession of the views of the Government in relation 
to this subject, as well as to inform you of the means which have been here¬ 
tofore employed for the removal of the Sacs now complained of, I enclose 
to you herewith, copies of my correspondence with the War Department, 
and with the agent for those tribes—also extracts from such of their reports 
as had immediate relation to the subject. 

The Sacs lmd Foxes have been counselled with on the subject of their 
removal from the lands which they had ceded to the United States. The 
prospect, of collisions with the white settlers who were then purchasing those 
lands, and the interminable difficulties in which they would be involved 
thereby, were pointed out, and had the effect of convincing a large majority 
of both tribes, of the impropriety of remaining at tneir old villages. They 
therefore acquiesced in the justice of the claim of the United States, and ex¬ 
pressed their willingness to comply with my request to remove to their new 
village on the Ioway river, west of the Mississippi, all but parts of two 
bands, headed by two inconsiderable chiefs, who, after abandoning their'old 
village, have, it appears, returned again in defiance of all consequences. 

Those bands are distinguished and known by the name of “ The British 
Party,” having been for many years in the habit of making annual visits at 
Malden in Upper Canada, for the purpose of receiving their presents; and 
it is believed to be owing, in a great measure, to the counsels they have there, 
received, that so little influence Has been acquired over them by the United 
States’ agents. 

In justice to Keokuck, Wapalon, the Stabbing Chief, and indeed all the 
other real chiefs and principal men of both: tribes, it should be observed that 
they have constantly and zealously co-operated with the Government agents 
in furtheran e of its views, and in their endeavors to effect the removal of 
all their people from the ceded lands. 

Any iniormation in my possession, which you may deem, necessary in 
relation to this subject, will be promptly afforded. 

With high respect, 

1 have the honor to be, 

Your most ob’t servant, 

WM. CLARK. 

Major General Edmund P. Gaines, 

Commanding western department United States’ army. 

P. S. The agent for the Sacs and Foxes (Mr. St. Vrain) ha? .received 
his instructions, and will perform any services you may require of him with: 
the Sacs and Foxes. 


Extract fwm Mr. Forsyth to General Clark. 

Rocky Island, 17 th May , 1829; 

Sir: Some time early in the spring, a number of settlers came to the Sac 
village on Rock river, and enclosed nearly all the Sac Indians’ corn-fields, 
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the Indians on their arrival were surprised at this, as also the destruction 
committed by the settlers, by tearing down many of their lodges. 

The settlers who reside at the Sac village, have called on me frequently, 
wishing me to drive the Indians away; that they must go; ought to go, point¬ 
ing out the necessity of sending them away, &c. &c. 

I yesterday had a meeting with a number of Indians, and had a very long 
talk with them on the subject of all the Indians moving on to their own 
lands. 

Quashquamee denying that he ever sold any land above Rocky river, 
&c.; the Black Hawk also saying that the white people were in the habit of 
saying one thing to the Indians, and putting another on paper; and both 
those Indians made use of every argument they were master of, to convince 
me that they never had sold the land above Rocky river, &e. 

I acquainted all the Indians then present, of the treaty of 1804, where 
Quashquamee’s name is, as one of the chiefs who sold the land in question 
(the other chiefs being dead). I also reminded the Black Hawk of the trea¬ 
ty of 1816, when the commissioners refused to smoke with him, and the 
other Sea chiefs (who accompanied him down to St. Louis) to make peace, 
until they signed the treaty, &c. 

The Black Hawk denied that any mention was made to him about land in 
making the treaty of 1S16, but that the commissioners must have inserted 
in the treaty what was not explained to him and friends. 

The Indians and myself had a great deel if talk at this meeting, the most 
of which was quite unnecessary; at the winding up of Which, I told the In¬ 
dians I would not.listen to any complaints that might come in future from 
any Indians who would remain at Rocky river. 

The chief Keocuck enquired of me in private, if he and some of his 
friends could remain at Rocky river, to raise the corn they had planted, 
saying, at the same time, that most ol the principal chiefs and braves had 
gone, to reside at a place a few miles within the mouth of Ioway river, 
and that more than half of those now at Rocky river, would also go shortly 
to the same place. 

I told Keocuck that he had heard what I had said to the Indians in council, 
and that it was out of my power, to give any Indians such permission as he 
asked for. 

It Is my opinion that but few Indians will remain at Rock river thi$ sum¬ 
mer, but yet I am fearful that some difficulty will take place among them 
and the settlers during the ensuing summer. 

All the Fox Indians formerly residing in this vicinity have gone, and 
made a new village at the Grand Mascatin. 


Gen. Clark to the Secretary of War. 

SUPERINTENDENCE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

St. Louis, July Sth, 1831. 

Sir: Gen. Gaines has removed the baud of Sacs (called the British Band,) 
to the west of the Mississippi, and returned this morning with his regular 

troops to this place. . , 

The Indians of this band were, it appears, very insolent, depending upon 

an increase to their number from the discontented parts of the Kickapoos, 

24 
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Pottawatamies and Winnebagoes within the State of Illinois. They exhib¬ 
ited a daring opposition to Gem Gaines’regular force, until the near approach of 
1400 mounted volunteers, at which time, I am informed, their allies aban¬ 
doned them. They then crossed the Mississippi, and sent a flag to the Gene¬ 
ral requesting terms, &c. 

This show of force, with the cool and determined course pursued towards 
this disaffected band of Sacs, has produced the desired effect; and, I have 
no doubt, will tend to convince the disaffected parts of tribes on this frontier, 
of the folly of their opposition to tire United States without a just cause. 

It will, in my opinion, be necessary for a strict watch to be kept over this 
discontented band of Sacs, as well to prevent any acquisition to their num¬ 
bers ( ol disaffected Sacs,) as to "prevent difficulties between them and our 
northern and western frontier settlers. 

I have the honor to be, 

With high respect, 

Your most ob’t servant, 

WM. CLARK 

The Hon. John H. Eaton, 

Secretary of War. 


Gen. Gaines to the Secretary of War. 

Head Quarters, Western Department, 

St. Louis , 6th July, 1831. 

Sir: Having been joined on the 25th ultimo, by his excellency Governor 
Reynolds, with General Joseph Duncan’s brigade of Illinois mounted volun¬ 
teers, I, on the following morning, took possession of the Sac village, pre¬ 
viously occupied by the British band of Sac Indians. 

The appearance of the mounted volunteers on the one side, and the regu¬ 
lar troops, with two pieces of artillery, on the other, aided by a steamboat 
armed with a piece of artillery, and some musquetry and riflemen, induced 
these Indians to abandon the village previous to our arrival, and without 
firing a gun. Deserted by their allies, this disorderly band was left alone 
to seek security in a precipitate flight to the right bank of the Mississippi, 
where they were found the next day under the protection of a white flag. 
They immediately sued for peace; whereupon the enclosed articles of agree¬ 
ment and capitulation were entered into and signed. 

His excellency Governor Reynolds, very cordially co-operated with mein 
this measure; and he unites with me in the opinion that the chastisement 
which a part of these Indians merited, could not have been inflicted, with¬ 
out subjecting many of the innocent frontier settlers, as well as some of the 
unoffending Indians, to indiscriminate ruin and destruction; and we arc of 
the opinion that these Indians are as completely humbled, as if they had been 
chastised in battle; and that they are less disposed to disturb the frontier in¬ 
habitants. 

I shall take an early occasion to collect and submit for the information of 
the President, such facts as have been ascertained to exist touching the ex¬ 
tensive alliances which these Indians had endeavored to form against our 
frontier inhabitants. 

EDMUND P. GAINES, 

Hon. Hugh L. White, 

Secretary of War 
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Articles of Capitulation, fyc. 

Articles of agreement and capitulation made and concluded this thirtieth 
day of June, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, between E. P. 
Gaines, Major General of the United States’ Army, on the part of the 
United States; John Reynolds, Governor of Illinois, on the part of the 
State of Illinois; and the'Chiefs and Braves of the band of Sac Indians, 
usually called “the British band of Rock river,” with their old allies, the 
Pottawatamie, Winnebago, and Kickapoo nations, 

Witnesseth, That, whereas the said British band of Sac Indians, have, 
in violation of several treaties entered into between the United States and 
the Sac and Fox nations, in the years 1804, 1816, and 1825, continue to 
remain upon and to cultivate the lands on Rock river ceded to the United 
States by the said treaties, after the said lands had been sold by the United 
States to individual citizens of Illinois and other States; and whereas the 
said British band of Sac Indians, in order to sustain their pretensions to 
continue upon the said Rock river lands, have assumed the attitude of ac¬ 
tual hostility towards the United States, and have had the audacity to drive 
citizens of the State of Illinois from their homes, to destroy their corn, and 
to invite many of their old friends of the Pottawatamies, Winnebagoes, and 
Kickapoos, to unite with them (the said British hand of Sacs) in war, to 
prevent their removal from the said lands; and whereas, many of the most 
disorderly of these several tribes of Indians, did actually join the said 
British band of Sac Indians, prepared for war against the United States, 
and more particularly against the State of Illinois, from which purpose they 
confess that nothing would have restrained them, but the appearance of 
forces far exceeding the combined strength of the said British band of Sac 
Indians, with such of their aforesaid allies as had actually joined them. 

But bein° r now convinced that such a war would tend speedily to annihi- 
lale them, they have voluntarily abandoned their hostile attitude and have 

1st. Peace is therefore give to them upon the following conditions, to 
which the sdid British band of Sac Indians, with their aforesaid allies, do 
at r re e- and for the faithful execution of which the undersigned Chiefs and 
Braves of the said band and their allies mutually bind themselves, their 

heirs, and assigns forever. . , , 

2d The British band of Sac Indians are required peaceably to submit to 
the authority of the friendly Chiefs and Braves of the united Sac and Fox 
nation, and at all times hereafter to reside and hunt with them upon their 
own lands west of the Mississippi river, and to be obedient to their laws 
and treaties: and no one or more of the said hand shall ever be permitted 
to rec oss this river to the place of their usual residence, nor to any part of 
L'r oW hunting grounds east of the Mississippi, without the express per- 
mSion of the President of the United States, or the Governor of the State 

° f 3d 1 The United States will guarantee to the united Sac and Fox nation, 
inrludintr the said British band of Sac Indians, the integrity of all the lands 
claimed by them- westward of the Mississippi river, pursuant to the tree- 

ti “af t Tbe^ited 5 States^ire the united Sac and Fox nation, includ- 

in^laioresaidBritish^nd.to^don^— 

ag^radmiTamong them, any agent or trader who shall not have derived 
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his authority to hold commercial or other intercourse with them, by license, 
from the President of the United States or his authorized agent. 

5th. The United States demand an acknowledgment of their right to 
establish military posts and roads within the limits of the said country, 
guaranteed by the 3d article of this agreement and capitulation, for the 
protection of the frontier inhabitants. 

6th. It is further required by the United States, that the principal 
friendly chiefs and headmen of the Sacs and Foxes, bind themselves to en¬ 
force, as far as may be in their power, the strict observance of each and every 
article of this agreement and capitulation; and at any time they may find 
themselves unable to restrain their allies, the Pottawatamies, Kickapoosor 
Winnebagoes, to give immediate information thereof to the nearest military 
post. 

7th. And it is finally agreed by the contracting parties, that, henceforth 
permanent peace and friendship be established between the United States 
and the aforesaid band of Indians. 

In witness whereof, we have set our hands, the day and date above men¬ 
tioned. 

EDMUND P. GAINES, 

Major General by Svt. Com’dg. 

JOHN REYNOLDS, 

Governor of the Stale of Illinois. 
CHIEFS. 


Pashepaho, 

Stabbing Chief, 

his x mark. 

W ushut. 

Sturgeon Head, 

his x mark. 

Chakeepaxhepaho, 

Little Stabbing Chief, 

his x mark. 

Chickakalako, 

Turtle Shell, 

his x mark. 

Pemesee, 

the one that flies, 

WARRIORS OR BRAVES. 

his x mark. 

M a cal a • m ich icatak, 

the Black Hawk, 

his x mark. 

Menacon, 

the Seed, 

his x mark. 

Kakekamah, 

all Fish, 

his x mark. 

Neepeek, 

Water, 

his x mark. 

Asamesaw, 

the one that flies too fast, 

his x mark. 

Pansenanee, 

Pauneeman, 

his x maak. 

Wawapolasa, 

White Walker, 

his x mark. 

Wapaquat, 

White Hare, 

his x mark. 

Keosatah, 

Walker, 

FOX CHIEFS. 

his x mark. 

Wapala, 

the Prince, 

his x mark. 

Keeteesee, 

the Eagle, 

his x mark. 

Pawesheek, 

one that sifts through, 

his x mark. 

Namee, 

one that has gone, 

his x mark. 

FOX BRAVES OR WARRIORS 


Allotah, 

Morgan, 

his x mark. 

Kakakew, 

the Crow, 

his x mark. 

Sheshequanas, 

Little Gourd, 

his x mark. 

Koekoskee, 


his x mark. 

Takona, 

the Prisoner, 

his x mark. 

Nakiskawa, 

the one that meets, 

his x mark. 

Pamaketah, 

the one that stands about, 

his x mark. 
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Topokia, the Night, his x mark. 

Molar)sat, the one that has his hair pulled out, his'X mark. 

Kakemekapeo, sitting in the grease, his x mark. 

Witnesses, 

Joseph M. Street, U. S. Indian Jlgent at Praire du Chien. 
W. Morgan, Colonel lsf Infantry. 

J. Bliss, Brevet Major 3 d Infantry. 

Geo. A. M‘Call, aid-de camp to Maj. Gem Gaines. 

Sami. Whiteside, 

Felix St. Wain, Indian Jigent. 

Jno. S. Greathouse, 

M. E. Alexander, 

A. S. West, 

Antoine St. Claire, Interpreter. 

Jos. Danforth, 

Dan. S. Witter, 

Benj. F. Pike. 


Governor of Illinois to the Secretary of TVar. 

Belleville, Illinois, 1th July , 1831. 

Sir : I consider it my duty to inform you of the late Indian hostilities* 
and of the measures which were adopted to repress them. 

The Indians, with some exceptions, from Canada to Mexico, along the 
northern frontier of the United States, are more hostile to the whites than at 
any other period since the last war. Particularly the band of Sac Indians 
usually and truly called “the British band,” became extremely unfriendly 
to the citizens of Illinois and others. This band had determined for some 
years past to remain, at all hazards, on certain lands which had been pur¬ 
chased by the United States, and, afterwards, some of them sold to private 
individuals by the General Government. They also determined to drive 
off the citizens from this disputed territory. In order to effect this object, 
they committed various outrages on the persons and property of the cili- 
zens of this State. 

That this band might the more effectually resist all force that would be 
employed against them, they treated with many other tribes to combine 
together for the purpose of aiding this British band to continue in possession 
of the country in question. 

These facts and circumstances being known to the frontier inhabitants, 
they became much alarmed, and many of them abandoned their homes and 
habitations. 

In this situation of affairs, I considered the State to be “actually invaded, 
and the country in “imminent danger,” so much so, that I immediately 
called on part of the militia nearest the disputed territory, to be ready to 
march to repel said invasion, and to restore peace to the frontier. I inform¬ 
ed Gen. Gaines of the situation of the State, and of my preparatory move¬ 
ments. After the General became acquainted with the numbers and dispo¬ 
sition of the Indians, and the exposed situation of the frontier, he very 
rio-htly determined on making a requisition on me fora number of mounted 
mTlitia. These mounted volunteers whom I had organized for the same 
purpose, cheerfully marched at the call of the United States. 
v The great extent of the frontier from lake Michigan to the Mississippi in 
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this State, including part of the mineral country, made it necessary to ha?e 
the service of mounted men to protect the citizens. There are great num¬ 
bers of Indians who reside near the northern border of this State, and it 
was probable, that all might be joined in a war. 

I have no hesitation in stating, that it was necessary to make the call, and 
that a considerable number of mounted men ought to be employed in this 
service. 

It has been the case, in many military operations, that a sufficient force 
has not been in the first instance employed, and the consequence has been 
disaster and defeat. This was not the case in this military movement. A 
sufficient force of mounted men was immediately called into the field. This 
efficient and bold movement intimidated the Indians, and compelled them to 
abandon their hostile attitude without bloodshed, whereas a small number of 
mounted men would probably have led on to a general war. 

Thus I have presented to you the general outlines of this military move¬ 
ment, which has terminated so fortunately to all concerned. 

In the council, or treaty with the Indians, Gen. Gaines requested me to be 
associated with him as a commissioner. You will see by the agreement, 
that the Indians are to remain in future on the west side of the Mississippi. 
The policy to separate them from the whites is the only sure course to pre¬ 
serve peace with them. 

There is a village of bad Indians on Rock river, about thirty miles from 
its mouth, whom 1 would recommend to you to have moved to the west 
side of the Mississippi. This may save a great deal of trouble; as, I do 
assure you, that if I am again compelled to call on the militia of this State, 
I will place in the field such force as will exterminate all Indians who will 
not let us alone. 

I have the honor to be, 

Your obd’t. servant, 

JOHN REYNOLDS. 

To the Hon. the Secretary of the Department of War . 


Governor of Illinois to the President oj the United States. 

Belleville, August 2, 1831. 

Sir: This day I had the honor of receiving your letter of the 16th ultimo* 
and, I presume, such information as will be a complete answer to it has long 
since been laid before you, so that it is useless for me to trouble you again 
with a recapitulation. 

I had the honor of addressing a letter, dated 7th July last, to the Secretary 
of the Department of War, and to which I would refer your excellency, on 
the subject of the necessity of the call on the mililia, and the force necessary 
to be employed in the expedition to Rock river against the Indians. 

During the whole Indian disturbance, it was almost impossible to ascer¬ 
tain the exact number of Indians who were determined to fight. In this 
situation, I deemed it my duty to call out such force, and to be with them 
myself, as could not be overpowered by any number of Indians on the 
frontier. 

I considered it proper, for the protection of the frontier, and to chastise the 
insolent and hostile savage with speed , to furnish Gen. Gaines with the force 
I did, on the requisition he made to me. 

Since the return of the militia, I have been petitioned by the citizens to 
remove a small number of Indians who were doing damage to the property 
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of the white people. I informed the Superintendent in St. Louis of it, and 
he has sent an agent to request the Indians to leave the State. The people 
in the northern section of the State are much annoyed with the Indians, and 
will be, until they are settled on the west side of the Mississippi, on their 
own lands. The policy of the present Administration of the General Go¬ 
vernment to remove the Indians west of the^Mississippi, is correct; and I 
will support it all in my power. It is much better for the Indians to live 
separate and apart from the white people. 

For the good of all concerned, I would respectfully suggest to you the 
propriety of removing all the Indians in the State of Illinois to the west of 
the Mississippi. This ought to be effected in a peaceable manner, and could 
be, if the proper measures were taken with them. I am informed that the 
impression made on the Indians is, that the United States will protect them 
in living and hunting in the State. If they were informed that the State 
had the power from the General Government, or otherwise, to remove them, 
they would, in my opinion, go off, of their own accord, in peace. 

For the good of the public, I would be much pleased to receive a commu¬ 
nication of the views of the General Government in relation to the Indians 
within the State. 

With sincere regard for you and your administration, 

I am, your obedient servant, 

JOHN REYNOLDS. 

To the President of the XJ. States. 


General Clark to the Secretary of War. 

Superintendence - of Indian Affairs, 

St. Louis, *ftug. 9, 1831. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
23d ult. with the copy of one forwarded direct to Gen. Street and other 
agents, with a view of obtaining the earliest information as to the causes of 
the recent difficulties with the Sacs and Foxes, and other tribes, &c. and 
shall, in a day or two, furnish such information on the subject of your in¬ 
quiries as the records of this office will enable me to present, and which will 
necessarily embrace the substance of the information heretofore communicat¬ 
ed to the department. In the mean time, I herewith transmit to you a copy of 
a letter of the lstinst., (received since the departure of yesterday’s mail) from 
Gen. Street, informing me of the murder of 25 Menomonies, by a war party 
of Sacs and Foxes, which took place near the old fort at Prairie du Chien, 
on the night of the 31st ult. Also a copy of a letter just received from Maj. 
Dougherty, stating that three parties of Sacs were moving in the direction 
of the Sioux, Ottoes, and Omahas, being in quest of those tribes. 

From every circumstance connected with the murder of the Menomonies, 
I am inclined to believe that the British party of Sacs and Foxes have en¬ 
couraged and probably joined in this daring act; which I hope will receive, 
«s it justly deserves, the most prompt chastisement which this insulted Go¬ 
vernment can inflict. , .. 

1 shall consider it my duty to direct the agent of the offending tribes to 
demand of them the immediate delivery of the individuals concerned in this 
outrageous violation of the peace of Prairie du Chien, and will await the in- 
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structions of the department as to any future measures to be taken in rela¬ 
tion to this matter. 

With high respect, I have the honor to be, your most obd’t serv’t. 

WM. CLARK. 

The Hon. Secretary of War, 

Washington City. 

P. S. The disaffected part of the Kickapoos who were supposed to have 
been in the inteiest of the Sacs engaged in the late disturbances, have gone 
over and joined them on the west side of the Mississippi ; and the Winneba- 
goes of the Prophet’s village are now moving over to join the same party. 


Gen. Street to Gen. Clark. 

United States’ Indian Agency, 

at Prairie du Chien, August 1.?/, 1831. 

Sir : One year had scarcely elapsed after the sealing the treaty of 1830 at 
this place, before one of the parties have broken its solemn engagements, 
and dyed the scene of the ratification in the blood of those Indians whom they 
took by the hand in the presence of their Great Father’s commissioners. 

Two or three hours before day, on the morning of the 31 st July, a party, 
consisting of eighty or one hundred Sacs and Foxes, surprized a Menomo- 
nie camp, three or four hundred paces above old fort Crawford, on the 
east side of the Mississippi, and killed twenty-five of the latter, and wounded 
many who may probably recover. There were about thirty or forty Meno- 
monies, men, women and children in the camp, most of whom were drunk, 
and the women had hidden their guns and knives, to prevent their hurting 
each other. The Sacs and Foxes, though so greatly superior in numbers, 
and attacking by surprise a drunken and unarmed encampment, lost sever¬ 
al men, who were seen to fall in the onset, and retreated in less than ten 
minutes with only a few scalps, pursued by four or five Menomonies, who 
fired on them until they were half a mile below the village. I received in¬ 
formation, and was on the ground in an hour and a half after the murders 
were committed. The butchery was horrid, and the view can only be im¬ 
agined by those acquainted with savage warfare. 

At seven o’clock A. M. I addressed the letter marked A to the officer 
commanding at fort Crawford, giving him the first intimation of the massa¬ 
cre, and received in answer his letter of this date, marked B. 

Lieut. Lamotte, stationed on the west bank of the Mississippi, two miles 
below Prairie du Chien, saw the Indians pass up about nine o’clock, P. M. 
the night the murders were committed, and again saw them descend with 
great rapidity at day light the next morning. 

An express was despatched by the commanding officer here, to Rock Is¬ 
land, at two o’clock on the day of the murders; but no other steps to arrest 
these daring violators of the provisions of the treaty of July 1830, have, as 
I believe, been taken. 

To-day, the remaining Menomonies asked to speak to me, and I met 
them accordingly. They complain of the violation of the treaty, and say 
they have fallen victims to their confidence in the security that was promis¬ 
ed them, under the sanctions of a treaty made in the presence of their Fath- 
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QTS, Gen. Clark and Col. Morgan. That Col. Morgan promised them a free 
and secure path to this place; and that if they were struck, he would march 
an army of his warriors into the country of those who struck them with their 
warriors, and take man for man of their enemies. They say they have lost 
many of their bravest men. “Oneof our chiefs has los» all his family; his 
wife and his children and his brother were all murdered, and he is left alone. 
He is not here, he is in his lodge mourning.” They added, “ Take pity on 
our women and our orphan children, and give us something to console us, 
and we will wait awhile to see if our great father, whom you tell us is 
strong, will help us to punish these Sacs and Foxes, who shake hands and 
smoke the pipe of peace to-day, and to-morrow break it, and kill those they 
smoked with.” 

Under existing circumstances, I deemed it prudent and humane to give 
them a few things, and to provide some necessaries for the destitute children, 
the amount of which 1 will forward by mail. I also promised to lay the af¬ 
fair before their great father, the President, and ask him to have justice done 
for them agreeably to their treaty, if they would go into their country and 
remain quiet. They have promised to do so a short time. Yet I learn from 
other sources that runners have been despatched to Green Bay and among 
the Sioux. 

The Menomonies also complain that they were promised that if they 
would be quiet their great father would see justice done between them and 
theChippeways. That nothing is done, nor are their dead covered. They 
remarked, “ Shall were main quiet on the faith of our Great Father Until we 
are all killed? When will our great father answer us?” 

They inform me that a white man (a discharged soldier from St. Peter’s) 
had killed a Menomonie a few days past. On inquiry, I learned that the 
whiteman had a fight with two Indians, and in the fight he struck the Indian 
on the head with a stick, and fractured his scull; and he died the day after. 
There is no white person who can testify any thing about it; and the white 
man has gone off I know not where. 

I have received no answer to my letters respecting the murder of the Me- 
nomonies by the Chippeways, and am unable to satisfy them on that sub¬ 
ject. I now hope, that, on the present representation of facts, the Govern¬ 
ment will feel the necessity of a prompt interference, to save this frontier 
from a general rupture. 

The pacification of July 1830 has been violated under the guns of fort 
Crawford; and if some immediate course is not taken to chastise these viola¬ 
tors of that solemn arrangement, the influence of the officers of the United 
States will be destroyed, and the power of the Government disregarded by 
the Indians. 

Respectfully, &c. &c. 

JOS. M. STREET, Indian Jlgent. 

Gen. William Clark, 

Superintendent of Indian «/?fairs at St. Louis. 


General Street to Captain Loomis. 

U. S. Indian Agency at Prairie Dit Chien, 

July 31, 1831, 7 o’clock A. M. 

Sir; After a personal inspection of the scene of massacre. I hasten to 
inform you, that, last night, the Sacs and Foxes struck the Menemonies, 
25 
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encamped on the east side of the Mississippi about three or four hundred 
paces above old fort Crawford, and killed twenty-four of the latter, butcher¬ 
ing them in a most shocking manner. 

The Sacs and Foxes came up, and left their canoes just above the old fort, 
and completely surprised the Menomonies, who, under the sanctions of 
the peace of 1830 at this place, and their vicinity to the fort, were unsus¬ 
picious of danger. 

The attack was made about two hours before day, and the assailants were 
gone before light. 

So daring a violation of the treaty of July, 1830, made at this village, 
and within cannon shot of the fort, evinces a spirit little in accordance with 
its humane and pacific object. 

I am, also, this moment informed, that runners will be immediately de¬ 
spatched by the Menomonies to Green Bay and to the Sioux. 

I shall be at Judge Lockwood’s during the day. 

Respectfully yours, &c. 

JOSEPH M STREET, 

U. S. Indian Agent 

To Capt. G. Loomis, 

Commanding Fort Crawford. 


Captain Loomis to General Street. 

Fort Crawford, M. T., 1st August, 1831. 

Sir: I received your note of the 31st July, 1831, informing me u that the 
Sacs and Foxes struck the Menomonies encamped on the east side of the 
Mississippi about three or four hundred paces above old fort Crawford, and 
killed twenty-four of the latter, butchering them in a most shocking manner. ' 

I very much regret this occurrence should have taken place. 

If I had received information of the intention of the hostile Indians in 
time, I should have interfered to prevent it, even with the troops under my 
command, if it had been necessary. 

The approach and attack of the hostile Indians upon the Menomonies 
were so silent, the weapons used being chiefly the tomahawk, spear, and 
scalping knife, that this garrison, distant about two miles from the scene ol 
slaughter, was not alarmed. 

If I could seize upon any of the murderers, I should do so, and hold them 
in confinement until the orders of the commanding general western de¬ 
partment, should be received upon the subject. A 

I have, by an express, informed the commanding officer ot ton Arm¬ 
strong, at Rock island, of the destruction of the Menomonies. 

I shall, by the earliest opportunity, notify the commanding general o 
fie western department of the savage occurrence. 

In the mean time, it will give me great satisfaction, to co-operate with you 
in any measures of benevolence (consistent with my situation) to prevent 
the further waste of human blood, or in any way calculated to further tne 
views of the Government with regard to the Indian tribes. 

With respect, &e. &c. 

G. LOOMIS, Captain, 

1st JRegt. commanding 

Gen. Jos. M. Street, 

U. S. Indian Agent, Prairie du Chxen, 
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Major Dougherty to General Clark. 

Cantonment Leavenworth, 

July 29, 1831. 

Sir: Last night two young men of the Ioway tribe arrived at this post 
on express, for the purpose of informing me that about 120 Sacs from the 
Mississippi, in three different war parties, were on their way up the Mis¬ 
souri, in search qf the Ottoes, Omahas, or Sioux. I immediately sent off 
a runner to apprise all the Indians above this, and put them on their guard. 
One of these parties passed the Ioway village, proceeded on, and crossed the 
Missouri at the Black Snake hills, and are now on this side somewhere 
above this place. Four men of this last party turned back from the Ioway 
village, and bore off with them two horses belonging to one of our citizens, 
of Clay county. I understand the whites have pursued them. 

On the 21st instant, 32 Sacs from Rock river passed this post, on then- 
way to the Osage towns. They were accompanied by two Osages, one of whom 
called himself the son of Clament. I think it highly probable that these 
Rock river Sacs will give us much trouble in this quarter. 

I have the honor, &c. 

JOHN DOUGHERTY, 

Indian Agent 

To Gen. Wm. Clark, 

Sup't Indian Affairs. 


Henry Gratiot, subagent, to S. S. Hamilton. 

Gratiot’s Grove, 

21st August, 1831. 

Sir- I received your letter of 22d ult. by last mail, in which you say, 
that “ for the purpose of obtaining full and accurate information of the causes 
which led to the hostile proceedings of the Sacs and Foxes, Winnebagoes, 
and other tribes that may be engaged therein, against the peaceful citizens oi 
the State of Illinois, l am instructed by the President to require you forth¬ 
with to report to this department all the facts and circumstances in your 
possession connected with the subject, with the reasons which have pre¬ 
vented you from timely reporting the hostile movements of these Indians to 

In answer thereto, permit me to observe, in the first place, that the “ Bri¬ 
tish band of Sac Indians,” so called, are not within my agency ; and I did not 
know of any intention on their part to commit any act of hostility, either 
against the mtizens of the State of Illinois, or of the United Stales, until I 
received a communication from Gen. Gaines dated 5th June at Rock island, 
in which he advised me of the movements of the hostile Indians, and says 
“ a report has this morning reached me, that they have sent for certain In¬ 
dians of your agency to join them, to wit, the Prophet’s band of Winne- 
hairoes on Rock river, with some Pottawatamies and Kicaanoos. Should 
VOU obtain any information on this subject, you will please communicate .t 
toCapt. Legate, who will send to me by express. 
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I immediately repaired to Rock island, to aid and assist in restoring peace. 

I went from there to visit the Indians of Black Hawk’s band, where I found 
the Prophet, and did all in my power to advise him and Black Hawk and 
his band to remove, and abandon his unfriendly dispositions against the United 
States, Upon my return to Rock island, I informed Gen Gaines by letter 
of the result of my visit, and beg leave to refer you to a copy of that letter. 

While at Rock island, I received a letter from Gen. Clark, superintendent 
at St. Louis, requesting me to report myself to Gen. Gaines, and to assist in 
quelling the disturbance. You will perceive what I had already doue to¬ 
wards this duty. I afterwards went up Rock river about 150 miles, and 
visited the Indians in my agency, and found them perfectly peaceable, and 
not at all disposed to join Black Hawk; and when I returned to Rock island, 
I found peace had been restored, as you have already been informed by Gen. 
Gaines. Previous to my departure to visit the Indians of my agency, I re¬ 
ceived an answer to my letter to him, a copy of which I beg leave to forward 
for your satisfaction. 

From what I have said, you will at once see, that, until apprised by Gen. 
Gaines, as before mentioned, I knew of no hostile movements of the Indians 
referred to, and of course could make no report to the Government on the 
subject; for I should have certainly lost no time in reporting that and all 
other matters of interest to the department. 

I have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully, 

Yours, &c. 

HLNRY GRATIOT, 

Subagent of Winnebagoes on Rock river. 

To. Maj. Sam. S. Hamilton, 

Indian Department. 


H. Gratiot to Gen. Gaines , and the General’s answer. 

Rock Island, June 12, 1831. 

Sir: I have the honor to repeat to you, that, agreeably to my intimation 
to you, I visited the village of Sac Indians near this place yesterday, for the 
purpose of persuading off the Winnebago Prophet, and some young men of 
his band, whom I knew had previously been there, and I believe with an 
intention to support the Sac Indians. 1 found that the Prophet had just left 
there for his village, which is within my agency upon Rock river; and 
although he had previously promised that he would return home and remain 
there, I have reason to believe that his object is to get as many of his band 
and of the other bands of the Winnebagoes (who reside at Rock river with¬ 
in my agency) as he can, for the purpose of joining the Sacs, and of sup¬ 
porting them in their present pretensions. 

I have recently been at some of the principal villages of Winnebagoes 
within my agency, and have ascertained, from unquestionable authority, 
that, although they had been invited to join the Sacs, they have refused to 
do so. I think it will be prudent for me to follow the Prophet, to prevent 
him from influencing any of the Indians up the Rock river to join him. 
Should I, however, find that any of the warriors have left before my arrival 
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amongst them, I will (if you think it best) return immediately to this place, 
bringing with me three or four influential chiefs, who can be relied on, and 
who will, with my assistance, I think, be able to control them. 

In my opinion, there are at least four hundred warriors at the Sac village 
which I visited yesterday, apparently determined to defend themselves in 
their present position. On the receipt of your letter of the 4th inst. I im¬ 
mediately hastened to this place, with a view to give you the most satisfac¬ 
tory information upon the subject of it, and tender my services in any way 
which you may think useful. 

I am respectfully yours, 

HENRY GRATIOT, Subagent , $c. 

Maj. Gen. Gaines. 

Head Quarters, Western Department, 

Rock Island, 12 th June , 1831. 

Sir: I have received your letter of 11th inst., and thank you for the con¬ 
tents. 

Your efforts to separate the Indians of your agency from the British 
band of Sacs near Rock river, and to aid in the adjustment of the existing 
misunderstandings here without bloodshed, merit and will receive the ap¬ 
probation of the Government and of every good citizen. Your present in¬ 
tended movement, I think, will contribute to the safety of the frontier as 
well as the deluded Indians. 

Wishing to hear from you often during your absence, and that you will 
return to me as soon as possible to aid me further in this business. 

Your obedient servant, 

EDMUND P. GAINES. 

To Henry Gratiot, Esq. Subagent, fyc. 


Papers relating to the attack of the Sacs and Foxes on the Menomonies 
near Prairie du Chien. 


General Clark to the Secretary of War. 

Superintendency op Indian Affairs, 

St. Louis, Sept . 12, 1831. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
26th ult. on the subject of the late violation of the treaty of Prairie dw Chien 
by the Fox Indians; and have, in accordance with your instructions, given 
the necessary directions to the agent at Rock island, to convene the chiefs 
of the Fox tribe, &c. at that place, to meet if possible on the 26th inst. 
Col. Morgan will, agreeably to the directions of Gen. Atkinson, be present 
at the council, and will make the necessary demand of a surrender of the 
principal men concerned in the outrage complained of; and I have reason 
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to believe that if the requirements of the act of intercourse ot 1802, as 
well as the stipulations of the treaty of 1825, shall be strictly complied with, 
it will be owing to the prompt and decisive measures pursued by the de¬ 
partment. The result of this council shall be promptly communicated. 

I take the liberty of enclosing to you herewith two letters from Major 
Taliaferro, of the 8th and 12th August, and one from Gen. Street, received 
by the last mail, charging the Sacs with another violation of the treaty of 
1825. The facts, however, in relation to this last affair, have been differently 
stated by the Sacs, who were the first (it appears) to communicate them. 
They say that the affair took place on their own land, on the waters of the 
Ioway river; that a party of the Sioux in a buffalo chase fired upon some 
of their people, and killed a Sac; and that the rest of their people coming 
up, pursued the Sioux, and killed two of them. 

I have the honor to be, 

With high respect, 

Your most obedient servant, 

WM. CLARK. 

The Hon. Lewis Cass, Secretary of War. 


fj. Taliaferro to General Clark. 

Indian Agency, St. Peter’s, 

August 8, 1S31. 

General: What I have always feared, and what has been predicted by 
me in the most decided form, has recently taken place. The Sac or Fox In¬ 
dians, about forty, invaded the Sioux territory on or about the 25th ot 
last month (July). These were mounted men, who penetra'ed the country 
as far as Cintajah or the Grey Tail, near the head waters of the Tena Blue 
river which is a tributary of the St. Peter’s, and contiguous to this post. 
There is no mistake ; the Sac Indians have killed two of the most respect¬ 
able men of the Wahpakoota Sioux, at the time and place above stated, and 
this too at least sixty miles from the ceded territory , as concluded upon at 
the treaty of July, 1S30, at Prairie du Chien. The Wahpakootas ask for 
immediate redress, and I beg leave to assure you that the sooner their just 
expectations in this important matter be met, the better for me, and for this 
country—I mean after what was promised by the Government through the 
commissioners at the treaty of 1830, in presence of the assembled tribes. 
The Sacs lost one man in their attack upon the Sioux, who were in sight ot 
their encampment at the time. _, , . 

I have written to Col. Morgan, or officer commanding the troops at 
Prairie du Chien, a copy of which letter is herewith enclosed. I have not 
gone much into detail, as the matter in question does not admit of delay. 
The traders must lose $20,000 worth of credits already given for the coun¬ 
try in possession of the Wahpakootas, if the present difficulty be not very 
Speedily adjusted. 

I have the honor to be, 

With the highest respect, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

LAW. TALIAFERRO, 

Indian Agent, St. Peter's. 

General William Clark, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 
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L. Taliaferro to General Clark . 

Indian Agency, St. Peter*s, 

•August 12, 1S3I. 

(General: I declined sending off my express on theSth inst., understand¬ 
ing that one of the Wahpakoota chiefs would be here in a day or two. 
Tah-sau gahnow, the principal chief, reached this place last night, and 
confirms the statement made to you on the Sth as to the attack of the Sac 
Indians upon his people. He desires me to say to you, that in a few days 
you may expect to hear of a number more of his people losing their scalps , 
as there was considerable firing heard in the direction of the camp of the 
2d chief, from whom he had separated but the day previous. The Sacs 
scalped the two Sioux; after which their bodies, together with the Sac killed 
in the conflict, were buried by the Wahpakootas. The chief wishes me to 
state further to you, that it is his intention, at my earnest request, to remain 
quiet until the 1st of October, when, if the Government settles the difficulty 
as declared at the treaty of Prairie du Chien, his people will be satisfied; 
otherwise, they will, with all their force, carry the war into the Sac country, 
to protect themselves. He also states that he has a heart, and it is hard for 
him to see his people shot down like the buffalo on the lands acknowledged 
by all nations to belong to them. 

I have the honor to be, 

With the highest respect, sir, 

Your obedient servant. 

LAW. TALIAFERRO, 

Indian •Agent , St. Peter’s 

General William Clark, 

Superintendent of Indian •Affairs at St. Louis . 


J. M. Street to General Clark . 

U. S. Indian Agency at Prairie du Chien> 

•August 31, 1S3L 

Sir: A letter from Major Taliaferro, Indian agent at St. Peter’s, of the 
Sth inst., informs me, that, on tfye25th of July, a war party of Sacs and Fox¬ 
es entered the Sioux country as far as Blue Earth river, a southern tribu¬ 
tary of the St. Peter’s, and at a place called Cantajah , attacked an en¬ 
campment of Wahpakootah Sioux, and killed two, a brother of the chief 
and a brave, both men of consequence in the tribe. They lost one in the 
assault. 

The Sioux are greatly enraged at the breach of the treaty of 1830, and 
the loss of their people, and are hardly restrained from immediate vengeance. 
They have promised to wait until Major Taliaferro can hear from their fa¬ 
thers, who promised to revenge them if any more of their people were 
killed after the treaty of 1830. 

My Winnebagoes are quiet, yet they say the Menomonies are their rela¬ 
tions, and they will go with them to war. I strongly remonstrated with 
them, and have their promise not to do any thing until I can hear from 
their great father. 
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I sincerely hope that something decisive will be done with the Sacs and 
Foxes. If there is not, it will be useless to endeavor to persuade the In¬ 
dians to refrain from a united retaliation. They begin to look on the Sacs 
and Foxes already as general enemies to all the tribes north and northeast 
of them, and intimate that their great father himself does not punish 
them. 1 

I was called upon, by a letter of 22d July, for a special report on the 
Sac and Fox, YVinnebagoe, &c. hostilities at Rock island, with reasons whv 
I had not earlier reported the affair in time. What can this mean? No part 
of those Indians belong to my agency. In the case of an order of mine to 
IVir. Kinzie, in 1830, you decided that it was not within my agency, and I 
had no right to issue an order to an independent subagent. I presume the 
situation was not perfectly understood at the department. Will you be so 
obliging as to let me know what you think of it. 

I stated all the circumstances, localities, &c., and reported as well as I 
could. 

Had I not been at the treaty, the guarantee of the lines in the 3d article 
of the treaty would have been in conformity to the treaty of 1825 entire¬ 
ly omitting to mention the lines of 1830, which altered that of 1825 by 
half a million of acres. y 

Repectfully, your most obedient servant, 

JOS. M. STREET, 

. U. S. Indian Agent. 

P. S. The mail is just in, and no answer to mine of 2d August, report¬ 
ing the massacre of the Menomonies. 

J. M. S. 

Gen. William Clark, 

Sup. Indian Affairs at St. Louis. 


General Clark to the Secretary of War. 

Superintendency Indian Affairs, 

St. Louis, Sept. 22, 183L 

Sir: On receipt of Gen. Street’s report of the 1st August, stating the 
fact of the Menomonies being killed by the Foxes, Mr. St. Vrain, the 
agent of the Sacs and Foxes, was instructed to make a demand of the Sac 
and Fox chiefs of the surrender of the leaders and principal men of the 
party who murdered the Menomonies, and to co operate with the command 
ing officer at Fort Armstrong, who had received from Gen. Atkinson simi¬ 
lar instructions. 

By a letter received from Mr. St. Vrain of the 10th inst., accompanied 
by a journal of the proceedings, herewith enclosed, which informed me that 
(in conformity with those instructions) a demand had been made of the 
chiefs of the Sacs and Foxes to surrender those murderers, and that they 
have not delivered them, they require time, as stated in the journal; and 
I am under some apprehension that the chiefs cannot be again collected, un¬ 
til they return from their fall hunt, to enable Col. Morgan to explain the 
views and intentions of the Government, and make a more formal demand 
of the surrender of those murderers. It appears from information received 
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from Mr. Low, that the Menomonies are determined to retaliate immedi¬ 
ately; yet I believe they will not go to war if they are informed of the 
measures which have, and are about to be taken, and of the intentions of 
the President, before the parties set out on their war excursion, which I 
forwarded to Gen. Street, in an address to their nation, on the receipt of 
your letter of the 26 th of August. The agents in that quarter are efficient 
men, and I have great confidence in their influence and exertions in effecting 
the decisive, just, and humane views of the Government towards the In¬ 
dians. 

I have the honor to be, 

Your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM CLARK 

To the Hon. Lewis Cass, 

Secretary of War. 


F. St. Vrain to General Clark. 


Rock Island, Indian Agency, 

September 10, 1831. 

Respected Sir: I have been informed, and it is currently reported, thattwo 
Sioux and three Sac Indians met in a prairie, within the limits of the Sac and 
Fox lands; that one of the Sacs went up towards the Sioux with thd intention 
of shaking hands with them, but the Sioux refused, and threw off their blankets 
and breach cloths, evidently shewing an unfriendly disposition towards the 
Sacs: the Sac still continued approaching them until they shot him dead. 
The other two Sacs which had been concealed from the view of the Sioux, 
pursued them until they killed both the Sioux. This is the report of the Sac 
Indians. 

I, in concert with Major Bliss, called a council of the principal chiefs of 
the Sac and Fox Indians for the purpose of demanding the leaders of the 
band which were concerned in the massacre at Prairie du Chien. The result is 


as contained in the enclosed journal, which was kept for that purpose. The 
Indians remained at this place about four days; they got credit from their 
traders, and departed with the intention of making an immediate move to 
their hunting grounds. I presume that you have heard of the death of Mor¬ 
gan, the Fox Brave. One of his followers, after hearing of the circumstance, 
said that it was useless for him to live any longer, now that Morgan was no 
more. He took his rifle, and went out and shot himself. 

Since writing the above, Captain Low told me that the Menomonies were 
preparing to march against the Sacs and Foxes, and that they would listen 
to no one, but were determined to take revenge. Should I get any further 
information on the subject, I will immediately inform you of it. 

I have the honor to be, 

Your obedient servant, 

FELIX ST VRAIN, 
Indian Aepnt, 


General War. Clark, 


Superintendent Indian Affairs , St. Louis. 


26 
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Journal of a council held with the chiefs and warriors of the Sac and 

Fox Indians at Fort Armstrong, on the 5th Sept., 1831, by Major 

Bliss, 1st Infantry, commanding, and F. St. Vrain, the U. 8- agent 

At about 12 o’clock, the council was opened by the commanding officer 
as follows: 

Chiefs and Warriors of the Sacs and Foxes: 

By the treaty of peace you last year made at the request of the President 
of the United States, with the Sioux, Menomonies and other Indians tribes, 
you solemnly promised and agreed that there should be peace between you 
and those tribes. You also agreed that if either tribe should attack either 
of the other tribes, that the persons of those who should be concerned in 
the outrage, should be delivered up to the officers of the United States. 

About 34 or five nights since, a war party of Foxes and some Sacs, led 
on by Pashquamee, attacked a peaceable party of Menomonies, near fort 
Crawford, and killed 26 men, women and children. Wrong has been done, 
and the treaty of Prairie du Chien has been violated. It becomes our duty 
therefore, as officers of the United States, to demand that you, the chiefs and 
warriors of the Sac and Fox Indians, deliver and surrender to us Pashquaitiee, 
end all the principal Indians of the Sacs and Foxes who were engaged in 
this late massacre of the Menomonies near fort Crawford, and we do de¬ 
mand them. We wait for your answer. We hope it may be such as to con¬ 
vince the President, the Great Council, and the citizens of the United States, 
that the Sacs and Foxes are not liars, that they always speak truth and per¬ 
form as they promise. 

After a short delay, Tiornay, (The Strawberry,) a Fox chief, replied: 

My Father: I have heard you and the commanding officer. We were all 
at the treaty at Prairie du Chien. We have the talk in our minds. All the 
chiefs you see here have told the young men left behind, all that was said at 
that time. It is because you do not know our manners, that you think ill of 
this. When we hear of a war party going out, we do all in our power to stop 
it. You have heard what I say. We did not tell them to go to war. My Father 
and commanding officer, how can we stop our men, when your white men 
cannot stop the whites from committing crimes? Both of our cases are hard: 
our young men will not do what we wish, and yours act in the same way. 
This is all I have to say. 

Kottekennekak, the Bald Eagle, a Fox Brave, then said: 

My Father: Though we were all at Prairie du Chien, how can we stop our 
voung men? they go off while we are asleep, and we know nothing of it. 
It was not by our consent that the young men struck the Menomonies at 
Prairie du Chien. W$ have done all we could, but the young men will not 
listen to us. 

Quashquahing, the Jumping Fish, a British chief: 

My Father, and my friends: all the chiefs are dead, and the young men 
have told me to speak for them. You tell the truth about the treaty at Prairie 
du Chien, but the Menomonies struck us first, and we struck back. The 
chiefs have said do not let us strike first. What do you expect us to do? We 
can only do what our old chiefs have told us. The chiefs that have spoken 
have told the tru*h, but what can we do, when our young men will not lis- 
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Keokuk, (he that has been every where,) a Sac Brave: You tell the 
truth about the treaty at Prairie du Chien. I was there myself; but you tell 
a little more Alter the treaty was concluded at Prairie du Chien, I and four 
chiefs went to Gen. Clark and Col, Morgan, and said to them, What will you 
do with those that strike first? they told us that the principal man should be 
delivered: this is what I mean when I say a little more. It was then dis¬ 
covered and explained that, the word “ principal” had not been interpreted. 

My old man (pointing 10 Quashquahing.) The old man did not under¬ 
stand. After the affair of last )'ear, we went to Gen. Clark and Col. Mor¬ 
gan, and notwithstanding the attack of the Menomonies, they made all good 
and even, but now if what they did, and what we have now done was put 
in scales, it would balance. I expect it is because our names are Sacs and 
Foxes that you make a noise about it. When we do the least thing you make 
a great noise about it. Last winter I went to the Missouri. There an Ioway 
killed an Omaha. Why was he not hung? They were at the treaty. The rea¬ 
son I say so much against you is because our hearts are good. Our chiefs were 
killed with the pipe of peace, and the wampum in iheir hands. This is all I 
have to say. As for my chiefs and braves they will do as they please. I 
have said all I have to say on that subject; but why do you not let us fight? 
You whites are constantly fighting. They are now fighting way east. Why 
do you not interfere with them ? why you do not let us be as the Great 
Spirit made us r and let us settle our own difficulties? 

As this speech of Keokuk’s was received by the Indians, with applause for 
its ingenuity, the commanding officer thought it proper to add that such trea¬ 
ties as were made at Prairie du Chien, were frequently made between the 
white nations at the east, and enforced. 

That it was not because they were Sacs that the present demand was made, 
but because it was not wished that the Sacs would become liars. That as it 
regarded the Omahas, whenever they demanded redress for the murder, from 
the United States, it would then be time to interfere. That that affair did 
not concern the Sacs: that when the Sacs signed the treaty at Prairie du 
Chien, they renounced and agreed to give up fighting. 

The Black Sparrow Hawk, observed, that as his band was not at the treaty 
of Prairie du Chien, he had no observations to make. 

At 4 o’clock the council reconvened: 

Tiornay, the Strawberry: You have heard me and also the chiefs. We 
do not, any of us know, how this difficulty above happened. We have not 
time to reflect. We hunt for a living; we cannot lose our fall hunt: But 
during our fall hunt, we shall be able to talk over the matter, and give an 
answer next spring. 

The commanding officer observed, that he apprehended much mischief 
might ensue before the next spring, and that an answer before then would 
be desirable. 

Keokuk: The answer you wanted, you have heard from the chief. The 
reason why this chief put the answer off so long, is because many are absent 
now, and before they could be collected, it would be so late as to cause u.s 
to loose our fall hunt; but during our hunt, we shall be able to talk ov^y 
this matter, and early next, spring give an answer. 
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We cannot do as you say. We cannot go and get them, (the Indians 
concerned) and bring them to you. They must offer to give themselves up 
before we can take them. It is not in our power to take them. We cannot 
take them without the consent of their relations, some of whom have gone 
over on the Missouri. 

The council then broke up. 

J. BLISS, Maj. 1 Infy. Comdg. 

FELIX ST. VRAIN, Indian Agent. 

E. G. Mitchell, 

2 d Lt. lsf Inf. and Secretary. 



APPENDIX I 


The relations of the United States with the Indians generally 
have been through designated administrative agencies, and it is 
therefore important to examine the structure, guiding policy, 
and manner of functioning of these agencies at various periods. 

As a general rule, the Crown and the colonies regulated inter¬ 
course between their own subjects and the Indians, but made 
no attempt to govern the internal relations of Indian tribes. 1 

After the French and Indian War, and prior to the adoption 
of the Constitution, two superintendencies of Indian affairs 
were created—one for the northern and one for the southern 
colonies. The superintendents were in effect ambassadors, a 
role which to a limited extent superintendents fill today. Their 
duties consisted of observing events, negotiating treaties, and 
generally keeping peace between Indians and the border 
settlers. 3 

On July 12, 1775, 8 the Continental Congress, as one of its 
first acts, and exercising definite governmental power for all 
the colonies, declared its- jurisdiction over Indian tribes by 
creating three departments of Indian affairs—northern, south¬ 
ern, and middle; at the head of each were placed commissioners, 
five for the southern, three (later four) 4 for the northern, and 
three for the middle department. Their duties were “* * * 
to treat with the Indians * * * in order to preserve peace 

and friendship with the said Indians and to prevent their taking 
any part in the present commotions.” 6 The duties of the com¬ 
missioners did not differ from those of the colonial superintend¬ 
ents but their status as official representatives of a new govern¬ 
ment, not the Crown, did. 

The importance of these offices is indicated by the fact that 
the commissioners of the middle department unanimously elected 
on July 12, 1775, were Benjamin Franklin, Patrick Henry, and 
James Wilson. 0 

By a general ordinance for the regulation of Indian affairs 
of August 7, 1786, 7 the Congress of the Confederation followed 
the colonial precedent and established two departments— the 
northern, north of the Ohio River, and west of the Hudson River, 
and the southern, south of the Ohio River. At the head of 
each was placed a superintendent under the control of and 
reporting to the Secretary of War. Bach had power to grant 
licenses to trade and live with the Indians. 
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This ordinance remained partially in force after the adoption 
of the Constitution of the United States. 8 

On August 7,1789,® early in the first Congress, the War Depart¬ 
ment was established, upon whose Secretary devolved all matters 
relative to Indian affairs as were “* * * entrusted to him by 
the President of the United States, agreeably to the Constitu¬ 
tion * * 

The first Congress and the first President recognized the need 
for remedying a problem of conflict of Indian and white interests, 
serious even then. 10 

On August 20, 1789, 11 5 months after the first Congress con¬ 
vened, it appropriated $20,000 for “negotiating and treating with 
the Indian tribes,” the first of a long series of appropriations for 
that purpose. 

On September 11,1789, 11 in an early act establishing the salaries 
of executive officers of the Government, Congress began the policy 
of making the governor of a territory superintendent of Indian 
affairs in that jurisdiction by appropriating $2,000 to “the Gov¬ 
ernor of the western territory, for his salary as such, and for 
discharging the duties of superintendent of Indian affairs in the 
northern department * * *.” 18 

In 1790, Congress, exercising its power under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution, passed the first act “* * * to 

regulate trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes” 14 which 
provided for licensing of Indian traders, and conferred extensive 
regulatory powers on the President. This temporary act was 
renewed with modifications until 1802 when the first permanent 
Intercourse Act was passed. 15 

The first specific appropriation for Indian affairs appears in 
the Act of December 23, 1.791“ The sum of $39,424.71 was ap¬ 
propriated “For defraying all expenses incident to the Indian 
department, 17 authorized by law, * * 

The Treasury Department was given responsibility for the 
purchase of Indian goods as well as other War Department sup¬ 
plies by the Act of May 8, 1792. 18 

Trading houses under Government ownership were maintained 
from 1796 18 to 1822. 20 Their function was to supply the Indians 
with necessary goods at a fair price, and offer a fair price for 
their furs in exchange.” The agents were appointed by the 
President and responsible to him. Their accounts were trans¬ 
mitted to the Secretary of the Treasury. 



The office of Superintendent of Indian Trade was set up in 
1806.“ The superintendent, like the agent for each trading 
house, was appointed by the President. His duties were, among 
other things, “* * * to purchase and take charge of all goods 

intended for trade with the Indian nations * * * and to 

transmit the same to such places as he shall be directed by the 
President.” ** 

After the abolition of the office of Superintendent of Indian 
Trade in 1822, 24 Secretary of War Calhoun created the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs by order of March 11, 1824, 25 and placed at its 
head Thomas L. McKenney who had formerly been superintendent 
of Indian trade. His duties included the administration of the 
civilization fund 28 under departmental regulations, the examina¬ 
tion of claims arising out of laws regulating intercourse with 
Indian tribes, and routine office correspondence. 27 

His staff consisted of a chief clerk and one assistant * His rep¬ 
resentatives in the field included superintendents, agents, and 
subagents. 29 

The period between 1824 and 1832, when the statutory office of 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs in the War Department was 
established, appears to have been one of confusion in the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. 80 

By Act of July 9, 1832, 31 Congress authorized the President to 
appoint, with the consent of the Senate, a Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs who was to have “* * * the direction and manage¬ 

ment of all Indian affairs, and of all matters arising out of Indian 
relations * * He was under the direction of the Secre¬ 

tary of War and subject to the regulations prescribed by the 
President. 

The number of clerks was not specified. The Secretary of War 
was empowered to transfer or appoint the necessary number of 
clerks “* * * so as not to increase the number now em¬ 
ployed * * *” 82 by the department. 

Two years later the Act of June 30, 1834, 88 since considered 
the organic law of the Indian Office, 31 was passed “to provide for 
the organization of the department of Indian affairs.” This 
statute established certain agencies and abolished others. It 
provided for the employment of subagents, interpreters, and other 
employees, the payment of annuities, the purchase and distribu¬ 
tion of supplies, etc. It was in effect, a reorganization of the 
field force of the War Department having charge of Indian 
affairs, 85 and in no way altered the power of the Secretary of War 
or the Commissioner, 38 or changed the status of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in the War Department. 87 
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Subsequent appropriation acts provided for the hiring of addi¬ 
tional personnel." 

Under section 5 of the Act of March 3, 1849“ by which the 
Home Department of the Interior was established, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs passed from military to civil control. This act 
provided: “That the Secretary of the Interior shall exercise the 
supervisory and appellate powers now exercised by the Secretary 
of the War Department, in relation to all the acts of the Com¬ 
missioner of Indian Affairs.” 

The administration of Indian affairs was not markedly affected 
by this transfer, because as early as 1834 the office was essentially 
a civilian bureau. 40 Army officers continued to be employed 
occasionally as agents. 41 

After 1849 Congress debated for years the expediency of trans¬ 
ferring the Indian Bureau back to the War Department. 42 Con¬ 
stant fluctuations of responsibility between the two departments 
ensued. 43 

In 1869, 44 to correct mismanagement in the purchase and han¬ 
dling of Indian supplies, the Board of Indian Commissioners was 
created, to be appointed by, and report to, the President. It was 
composed of not more than 10 “men eminent for intelligence and 
philanthropy, to serve without pecuniary compensation * * *” 

and exercise joint control with the Secretary of the Interior over 
the appropriations in that act. By Act of July 15, 1870, 46 the 
Board was empowered “* * * to supervise all expenditures 

of money appropriated for the benefit of Indians * * * and 
to inspect all goods purchased for said Indians * * Al¬ 
though the Board was entirely independent of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, it studied and advised on important questions of 
Indian policy. 40 

This Board was abolished by Executive Order 6145, May 25, 
1933, 47 which provided that the Board’s affairs be wound up by 
the Secretary of the Interior, and that its records, property, and 
personnel be transferred to, or remain under, his supervision. 

By title 5, section 485, of the United States Code, 48 the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior now has supervision over “ * * * public 

business relating to * * * The Indians,” and by title 25, 

section 2, of the United States Code, 49 the Commissioner of 
Indian affairs over “* * * the management of all Indian 

affairs and of all matters arising out of Indian relations * * *” 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior and accord¬ 
ing to regulations prescribed by the President. 
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somewhere.” 

81 4 Stat. 564, R. S. 5 462-463, 25 U. S. C. 1-2. 

82 Ibid., sec. 2. 

88 4 Stat. 735. 

84 See Rep. Comm, Ind. Aff., 1932, p. 1. 

80 Kinney, A Continent Lost—A Civilization Won (1937), p. 104. 

88 Schmeckebier, op. cit., p. 28. 

87 Congress continued to pass appropriation acts for the “Indian depart¬ 
ment” as it had since 1791 (Act of December 23, 1791, 1 Stat. 226, 228; 
Bee e. g. Act of January 27, 1835, 4 Stat. 746), and to allow compensation 
for the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and his clerks (Act of March 3, 
1835, 4 Stat. 760). 

88 See e. g. Act of May 9, 1836, 5 Stat. 26; Joint Resolution of May 2, 
1840, 5 Stat 409. 

39 9 Stat. 395, R. S. § 441, 5 U. S. C. 485. 

40 Administration of the Indian Office (Bureau of Municipal Research 
Publication No. 65) (1915), p. 13. 

41 Schmeckebier, op. cit., p. 43. By Act of July 15, 1870, 16 Stat. 315, 
319, Congress prohibited the appointment of the military officers to civil 
posts unless commissions were vacated. 

However, the exception later made affecting Indian agencies appears 
to be a survival of the period of military control. By Act of July 13, 
1892, c. 164, sec. 1, 27 Stat. 120; Act of July 1, 1898, c. 545, sec. 1, 30 
Stat. 571, 573, R. S. § 2062, 25 U. S. C. 27. 

The President may detail officers of the United States Army to 
act as Indian agents at such agencies as in the opinion of the 
President may require the presence of any Army officer, and while 
acting as Indian agents such officers shall be under the orders 
and direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 

(From 25 U. S. C. 27). 

42 Administration of the Indian Office (Bureau of Municipal Research 
Publication No. 65) (1915), p. 13; Schmeckebier, op. cit., pp. 50, 51. 

In 1867, a commission appointed by Congress (Pub. Res. of March 3, 
1865, 13 Stat. 572) to inquire into civil and military authority over 
Indians reported, 
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* * The question whether the Indian bureau should he 

placed under the War Department or retained in the Department 
of the Interior is one of considerable importance, and both sides 
have very warm advocates. * * * (P. 6.) 

(Sen. Kept. No. 156, 39th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 3-8.) 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs Taylor in his report of 1868 gave 11 
reasons for his vigorous opposition to the transfer. He held, among 
other things, that the professed Indian policy was peace, but transfer 
was tantamount to perpetual war. 

* * * I cannot for the life of me perceive the propriety or the 

efficacy of employing the military instead of the civil departments, 
unless it is intended to adopt the Mohammedan motto, and pro¬ 
claim to these people “Death or the Koran.” (P. 10.) 

On January 7, 1868, the Peace Commission (appointed by Act of 
July 20, 1867, 15 Stat. 17) recommended that “* * * Indian affairs 

be committed to an independent bureau or department.” (Rep. Comm. 
Ind. Aff., 1868, p. 48.) However, at the end of the same year (October 9 
1868) in a supplementary report to the President it stated, 

* * * in the opinion of this commission the Bureau of Indiar 

Affairs should be transferred from the Department of the Interior 
to the Department of War. 

(Rep. Comm. Ind. Aff., 1868, p. 372). 

43 Administration of the Indian Office (Bureau of Municipal Research 
Publication (No. 65) (1915), p. 13. 

Excerpts from official reports reveal this conflict. E. g.. Commissioner 
Manypenny in his report for 1854 states: 

Occasions frequently arise in our intercourse with the Indians 
requiring the employment of force, * * *. The Indian Bureau 

would be relieved from embarrassment, and rendered more ef¬ 
ficient, if, in such cases, the department had the direct control 
of the means, necessary to execute its own orders. (P. 17.) 

In Secretary of Interior Harlan’s introduction to the Report of the Com¬ 
missioner of Indian Affairs for 1865, he states that: 

On taking charge of this department on the 15th day of May last, 
the relations of officers respectively engaged in the military and 
civil departments in the Indian country were in an unsatisfactory 
condition. A supposed conflict of jurisdiction and a want of 
confidence in each other led to mutual criminations, whereby the 
success of military operations against hostile tribes and the exe¬ 
cution of the policy of this department were seriously impeded. 
Upon conferring with the War Department, it was informally 
agreed that the agents and officers under the control of the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior should hold no intercourse, except through the 
military authorities, with tribes of Indians against whom hostile 
measures were in progress; and that the military authorities 
should refrain from interference with such agents and officers in 
their relations with all other tribes, except to afford the neces¬ 
sary aid for the enforcement of the regulations of this department. 

* * * (P. iv.) 

44 R. S. § 2039, 25 U. S. C. 21, derived from Act of April 10, 1869, 16 
Stat. 13, 40, and Act of July 15, 1870, sec. 3, 16 Stat. 335, 360. See 
Ryan v. United States, 8 C. Cls. 265 (1872). 

« 16 Stat. 335, 360. 

40 Schmeckebier, op. cit., p. 57. 

« See 25 U. S. C. 21. 

43 R. S. § 441, derived from Act of.March 3, 1849, c. 108, 9 Stat. 395. 

48 R. S. § 463, derived from Act of July 9, 1832, c. 174, sec. 1, .4 Stat. 
564 and Act of July 27, 1868, c. 259, sec. 1, 15 Stat. 228. 




















APPENDIX II 


44th Congress, ) HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. t Report 
i«ff Session. • f ) No. 240. 


TRANSFER OF INDIAN BUREAU. 


March 14, 1876.—Read twice, committed to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, and ordered to be priuted. 


Mr. Sparks, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, submitted the 
following 

•REPORT: 

[To accompauy bill H. R. 2677.] 

The majority of the Committee on Indian Affairs , which teas charged 
icitli the inquiry of the expediency of “ transferring the management and 
control of Indian affairs from the Interior to the War Department? by 
the reference to said committee of the House of sundry bills on that sub¬ 
ject, having had the same under consideration,-beg leave brief y to report: 

That, basing their views upon as full and complete an investigation of 
said subject as the time and facilities afforded them admitted, aud re¬ 
garding said inquiry— 

First. As to the comparative cost of the management and control of 
Indian affairs in the two Departments; 

Secondly. As to the promptness and efficiency of the management of 
said affairs; 

Thirdly. As a means to the maintenance of peace and to the protection 
of life and property of our citizens inhabiting our extensive Indian 
frontier, as also to the protection of life aud property of the Indian 
tribes themselves; 

Fourthly. As to the efficient and successful consummation of the well- 
known aud universally-approved policy of the Government in allotting 
to aud keeping the ludiau tribes upon well-defined reservations, aud 
aiding and supplying them iu their necessary wants, &c.; 

Fifthly. As to the encouragement and prosecution of christianizing, 
civiliziug, aud educational efforts in their behalf, aud their advancement 
in agriculture aud ability to support themselves by industrial pursuits; 
as also to the various other phases and presentments of the subject—are 
of the opinion that the transfer should be made, and to that eud have 
prepared and herewith submit the accompanying bill as a substitute for 
those referred to the committee, and recommend its passage. 

The committee, also, herewith submit the testimony and statements 
of distinguished, well-informed, aud experienced gentlemen, which it is 
praved may accompany this report as a part thereof. 

1 J A. M. SCALES, Chairman. 

Wll. A. J. SPARKS. 


CHARLES H. MORGAN. 
CHAS. E. HOOKER. 

LA FAYETTE LANE. 
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BemarTcs of the Hon. John K. Luttrell before the Committee on Indian Affaire , relative to the 

proposed transfer of the Indian Bureau from the Interior Department to the War Depart¬ 
ment. 

Washington, D. C., February 17, 1876. 

Mr. Luttrell said, that from a residence of nearly a quarter of a century in the Indian 
country aud having opportunities of observing the management of Iudian affairs, he 
was satisfied that the present system was wrong. A few years ago the Indians cost us 
hut three or four million dollars per annum j now it amounts to over eight millions, 
although we have the Pac fic Railroads, by which we can transport supplies cheaper 
than before. The management of the Bureau since it has been under the control of 
church-members has been bad in his sect ion of the country. The agents would do very 
well to teach and pray-for the Indians, but they were totally unfit to manage them or 
to expend judiciously the fifty or hundred thousand dollars iutrusted to each of them. 
They were not men of business. On the contrary, the Army officers are practical business 
men, and are honorable, Straightforward, and honest, and it is very rarely that a case of 
defalcation or malfeasance in office occurs among them. Mr. Luttrell mentioned the cases 
of the Shasta Indians, who reside in his vicinity, consisting of three men, five women, and 
eight children, for whom an appropriation.of three or four thousand dollars a year was 
made, and who never received any of it, either in money or goods, although the appro¬ 
priation was regularly expended, as he learned from the Department, aud of the Klamath 
and Modoc Indians, for whom appropriations are made for sustaining a flour¬ 
mill, a farm, and a school, yet there never was a mill there, no farming was ever car¬ 
ried on except last year, when 60 bushels of wheat were raised, and from an intimate 
acquaintance with them he would say that not one knew a letter in a book. He also 
referred to the Hoopa Valley reservation situated in a fine grazing-country, the agent 
for which (a minister and former book-peddler in his district) had sold 500 head 
of cattle belonging to the Indians, for $8 or $8.50 a head, and then bought back the 
beef of 40 head for the same amount as he received for the 500 head, thus giving the 
contractor a clear profit of 460 head of cattle. On his complaining of this to the Indian 
Bureau the agent pretended that he had no grazing for them, although the 
Army officers at Camp Gaston, near by, assert that they were kept on the reservation 
all the time. The Round Valley reservation is also situated in a fine grazing-country, 
and propositions have been made by some of the very best men in his district to take 
charge of the Indians, feed and clothe them, and furnish them with a physician, min¬ 
ister, and teacher free of cost to the Government, for just what they could make out of 
the grazing-lauds on the outside. There is a lumber-mill operated on this reservation, 
yet the Indians lived in brush-shanties, as they did twenty-five years ago, and no re¬ 
turns, so far as Mr. Luttrell could ascertain, are made of the receipts from 
the mill; aud a thrashing-machine belonging to the Indians was rented all 
over the county by the agent,' while the grain on the reservation went to 
ruin. Many of the Indians have left the reservation, are doing well for themselves, 
have money in the bank, and have organized a grange to regulate the price of their 
labor. All these things would not have occurred, Mr. Luttrell asserted, had Army 
officers been in charge. These clerical agents make all sorts of promises to the Indians. 
Many of them are not fulfilled, and an Indian is like a child; if you once break a 
promise to him he will look with distrust on you ever after; and furthermore, if he 
makes a promise to you to do a certain thing he will do it. He seldom knew, even in 
California, of an Indiau to tell a falsehood. Army officers never make any wild 
promises to theludians; they tell them only what they have authority to do, and 
carry out what they say they will do. In response to an interrogatory of Mr. Seelye, 
in regard to Major Wynkoop’s promise to Black Kettle and his tribe to protect them, 
which was afterward violated by the military, Mr. Luttrell replied that he was not 
familiar with the facts in that case. The Modoc war, Mr. Luttrell continued, grew out 
of the land speculations of the Indian agents and their attempt to remove the Indians 
from the home of their fathers, and if the military had been allowed their own way 
in the matter there would have been no trouble. If you want an economical manage¬ 
ment of the Indians, and have them, controlled as they should be, you must place 
them under the control of the military, and then the ministers, if they desire, can go 
among them as the representatives of their respective churches and teach them. 
Another evil resulting from the appointment of ministers as Indian agents, was the 
fact that +here were a great many Indians in Southern California who had embraced 
the Catholic faith and were devout Catholics, and the placing of Protestant ministers 
over them caused dissatisfaction and discontent. Mr. Luttrell thought that the 
Indians were not fitted for citizenship ; many of them, the Diggers for instance, were 
very degraded, and other tribes were fast declining from venereal diseases. 

Mr. Seelye. Is the time likely to come when all parties concerned, the Indians, the 
State of California, and the United States, might be benefited by the transfer of the 
Indians from the care of the United States to the State of California? 

Mr. Luttrell. Well, sir, if you would transfer the Indians and their lands to the 
State of California, I think, with the knowledge we have of them, we would take care 
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of them. We would at once cut up their reservations into little tracts, and tell them 
to locate on them; that it was theirs, and they would go on and sustain themselves 
and do much better. Mr. Luttrell alluded to the case of McKee, who had a claim 
before the committee. He was superintendent of Indian affairs many years ago in 
California, and went among the Indians and conciliated them, and made treaties with 
them, and expended considerable sums of his own money for the purpose. In one of 
the treaties all the land south of a certain line was ceded to the Government, and all 
north reserved to the Indians; but the settlers pay no attention to it, and the Indians 
have been waiting twenty years for the Government to fulfill their contract. Mr. 
Luttrell did not think that any harm would come to the Indians by being brought in 
contact with the soldiers; and he thought the discipline the Army officers would main¬ 
tain would have a salutary effect. 

The Chairman. I will ask you, Mr. Luttrell, whether, from yonr knowledge of the 
Indians of the whole country, would it be good policy or bad policy to transfer them 
from the Interior to the War Department? 

Mr. Luttrell. My honest conviction is that it would be a good policy; would save 
many millions of dollars to - the Government; and think that is the opinion of a 
majority of Army officers. 

In the above remarks, Mr. Luttrell desired it to be understood that he refers to the 
wild Indians, and not to those semi-civilized or civilized. 

Mr. Luttrell read to the committee the following letter from a prominent citizen of 
his district: 

Round Valley, January 27,1876. 

Dear Sir-: Deeming it a matter of some importance that you should be informed 
as to the manner in which the affairs of Round Valley Indian reservation are con¬ 
ducted, and the conduct of the agent in charge, Rev. J. L. Burchard, I will give a few 
of the facts relating thereto, and in doing so shall relate ouly such facts as are notorious 
in this locality, and which can be established by disinterested testimony of the best 
men in this community. To relate everything concerning this agency would make this 
communication altogether too lengthy. I shall, therefore, confine myself to a few lead¬ 
ing points. 

First, as to the agent, Rev. J. L. Burchard. I would say that he has been guilty of 
various and numerous acts which might be deemed misdemeanors in office, if not.some¬ 
thing worse; also general mismanagement. 

It is a fact well known in this community, aud I think is not denied by the agent,, 
that it is his custom to issue clothing and rations, purchased and sent here for the bene¬ 
fit of the Indians, to the white employes and their families, and is also in the habit of 
issuing or allowing members of his oln family to take Government clothing for their 
own use. He also sent clothiug to persons at a distance from the reservation, (Oak¬ 
land,) and uot employed thereon. He also employed a man by the name of Howard 
to draw up and circulate for signatures, among the citizeus here, a paper laudatory of 
his conduct and management as agent, for which service he paid the said Howard ini 
flour, meat, and other products of the reservation. 

For offenses of this character he was arrested about the 1st of December last,, 
brought before the United States court commissioner, and held to answer before the. 
United States circuit court. 

There is a case also pending against him in the church, in which he is charged with 
“ attempting to alienate the affections ” of the wife of oue of the employes of the res¬ 
ervation, and improper proposals. The lady in question is, and has been for years, a 
member of the Methodist Church in good standing, one of his own flock, I may say,, 
whom he has known from childhood. Her veracity is not questioned by any one who 
knows her, unless it be by some one who is entirely subservient to Burchard’s will. 
She has been on the reservation with her husband about two years, and has always, 
been noted for her zealous labors in teaching the Indians in church ami Sunday-school. 

A large crop was raised on the reservation last year, bat through want, of proper 
care and attention on the part of the agent, a great deaf of it was destroyed in the 
field ; a great deal of hay was also destroyed after it was stacked, by allowing stock to 
run to it at will, and the consequence is they are now short of forage to put in the new 
crop. Mr. Brown, who was the head farmer last year, asserts that in consequence of 
the a«'ent having no discipline on the reservation he was unable to induce the In¬ 
dians^ aid in protecting the crop, and the herdsman, whose duty it is to keep the 
stock in its place, failing to do so, a large portion of the crop was destroyed. Mr. Brown, 
says the agent’s attention was called to the matter repeatedly, but without effect. 

There was however, enough of the crop saved to subsist the Indians, aud supply all 
the absolute*wants of the service, bat if it had beeu all saved, and more produced, as 
mio-ht have been clone, it would have been of great value to feed to bogs and other 
stoek thereby producing something to aid in making the reservation self-sustaining.. 
The reservation-lands, however, are so productive, and there are so few Indiaus, that if 
they save only half of an ordinary crop they would have plenty for subsistence, which 
is probably oue reason why so little care is taken of what is produced. 
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The Indians themselves care but little for the authority of the agent, or employes. 
They do Dot like the plan of doing all the work in common, and they will not perform 
much labor in that way. It is getting so now that it is about all the agent can do to 
get work enough out of the Indians to plant and harvest the crops. The majority of 
them, before they went on the reservation, had been in the habit of working for wages 
and supporting themselves; they know they can provide for themselves, and that 
their labor is in demand throughout the country ; hence they are dissatisfied, and will 
not perform any extra labor without extra pay, that is, they will not work at the saw¬ 
mill, grub and clear ground, split rails, or do any such work without they are paid 
regular wages in cash. The Indians who work at the mill receive seventy-five cents 
per day. There is a great deal of the choicest land on the reservation that is over¬ 
grown with brush, and requires clearing, but it is not done because the Indians do not 
like that kind of work. It is not because the Indians are indolent and averse to labor, 
for they are excellent hands, and work cheerfully and faithfully when they are paid 
for their labor. 

A good many of them are permitted to find employment among the settlers here, and 
in that way get money to supply their wants. In sheep-shearing they make from two 
to four dollsfrs per day. They would prefer to go and take care of themselves, and I 
know I hazard nothing that they are just as competent to do so as the average south¬ 
ern negro. 

Under Burchard’s administration the reservation has been far more expensive than 
under any former agent. He has a greater number of employes, and pays larger sala- 
ries. 

Captain Fairfield was ageDt four years, from 1866 to 1869, inclusive. During his time 
there were about the same number of Indians on the reservation as now, and tbo pro¬ 
duct was greater than at present. I inclose herewith a comparative list, showing the 
number of employes and amount of compensation paid each, in Fairfield’s and Burch¬ 
ard’s time, from which it will be seen that the force employed by Burchard is nearly 
double (numerically) that employed by Fairfield, and the compensation greatly 
increased. The list shows only the regular employes under Burchard. A good many 
others are employed irregularly about the mill, getting out timber, hauling lum¬ 
ber, &c. 

A decrease in the number of employes, and a general reduction of salaries seems to be 
called for—more especially as the employes are being clothed and fed at the expense of 
the Government, which has not been the case under any former agent. The position 
of farmer is the most difficult and responsible of any other and the salary is not too 
much; but with the exception of clerk, the pay of all the rest is excessive, more es¬ 
pecially that of herdsman; the services of a competent person for that position can 
.be had for from thirty to thirty-five dollars per month. 

Including the families of the employes, there are between forty and fifty white per- 
•Bons who draw rations of food from the reservation and who receive more or less cloth¬ 
ing from the same source. That is also one cause of dissatisfaction among the Indians— 
they do not like the idea of working for the support of so many white people. I am 
informed also that about twenty Indians, male and female, are used as servants and 
waiters in the families of employes. 

There are many persons to my certain knowledge who would be willing to lease the 
reservation, and for the use thereof agree to support and provide for the Indians with¬ 
out expense to the Government, hut I don’t suppose the Indian Department would 
enter into an arrangement of that kind. I would submit a proposition myself if I 
thought there was probability of its acceptance. 

.One thing is certain, however, and that is, that if the reservation was properly man¬ 
aged the appropriation usually allowed it might be reduced one-half or more without 
detriment vo the service. 

The best thing, no doubr, that could be done with this reservation, would be to con¬ 
vert it into au asylum or infirmary for the old and infirm, and as a home for those In¬ 
dians who chose to remain on it, leaving the others to scatter out and provide for 
themselves. A school might also be maintained on the farm. That would suit the In¬ 
dians much better than the present system. . 

Another system would be much more satisfactory to the Indians—that is, to divide 
the lands amoug the Indians, giviug to each family a certain part for their own use 


and management. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servaut, 


G. E. WHITE. 


Bon. J. K. LUTTREJ.L, 

Washington, D. C. 
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Comparative list of employes on Bound Valley Indian reservation under Captain Fairfield 
and J. L. Burchard. 

Captain Fairfield’s time, from 1866 to 1869: 


Captain Fairfield, agent. $125 per month 

Kendrick, farmer. 60 per month 

Updegraff, blacksmith. 60 per month 

Weston, carpenter. 60 per month 

Tuttle, herdsman. 65 per mon h 

Denell, assistant blacksmith. 0 per month 

430 

Burchard’s time: 

Rev. J. L. Burchard, agent. $125 per month 

Meliudy, physician. 100 per month 

Adams, clerk. 75 per month 

Handy, farmer. 80 per month 

Brown, assistant farmer. 80 per month 

Frazier, miller. 80 per month 

Hopper, blacksmith. B0 per month 

Clayton, carpenter... 80 per month 

Van, herdsman. 75 per month 

Kellog, teacher......-.. 75 per month 
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Statement of Hon. J. W. Throckmorton, before the Committee on Indian Affairs, in regard to 
the proposed transfer of the Indian Bureau from the Interior Department to the War 


Department. 


Washington, D. C., February 17,1876. 


Mr. Sparks. Please state your knowledge of the Indian tribes, and give your opin¬ 
ion as to the propriety or impropriety of transferring the management and control of 
Indiau affairs from the Interior to the War Department, and your reasons for such 


opinion. . . 

Mr. Throckmorton. I have been very intimately connected with the semi-civ- 
ilized Indians of this country, the Choctaws, the Osages, the Caddoes, the Kicka- 
poos, and some other tribes, and pretty intimate with the wild tribes of Texas 
for the last thirty years, and have had more or less to do with them. My opin¬ 
ion in regard to the transfer of the Indian Bureau from the Interior Department 
to the War Department has long been fixed that it would be better that the 
transfer should be made. The reasons are a great many, but the first and most 
important one is, that it will afford greater protection and more security to life 
and property to the white people on the frontier; and to illustrate that I beg to call 
your attention to a few facts. In an Indian reservation in the Indian Territory, is 
situated Fort Sill, one hundred miles from the Texas boundary-line, ou the Red River. 
Onr State has an Indian frontier from the Red River to the Rio Grande. The frontier 
of our State, if you take the two lines of it running from Red River to the Rio Grande 
south, and then up the valley of the Rio Grande, embracing El Paso and that region, 
is, perhaps, over one thousand miles in extent. Those of us who have been living there 
for many years, know that there has not been a year both before and since annexation, 
that there has uot been more or less depredation upon onr people by the Indians; and 
since the war the depredations have been very extensive. Hardly a week passed, until 
-within the last twelve months, but some outrage was committed. Our people lost their 
property, their wives and children were murdered or captured, and they went to the 
Indian reservations to find them; and they generally found their property and their 
relations who were spared, there. You have already before you petitions and bills for 
the indemnification of people who have paid rausotn for their wives, and children, and 
property. Girls are ravished almost uuder the very eyes of these Indian agents, and 
they are powerless to protect them or to return the property. I will name an instance 
cf that kind, where a bill in regard to it is pending before your committee. A train 
belonging to citizens of Texas was employed by the Government to transport its sup¬ 
plies to the frontier posts under contract with the Government. They were to be fur¬ 
nished protection and a military force whenever they penetrated an Indian country. 
That was not done. The Indians attacked the train withiu seven miles of Fort Rich- 
ardsou. The teamsters made a desperate fight. One of the men was shot so that he 
was paralyzed and could not get up, and continued firing with his six-shooter, on the 
ground until all his comrades but one were killed, when he implored him to fly aud leave 
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him. The Indians tied that man to the wagon-wheel and burned him, and his bones 
were found there afterward, and his cries were heard by his retreating comrade. Gen¬ 
eral Sherman had passed over there but a short time before, and he would have been 
killed had they have got hold of him. These Indians retreated to the Fort Sill reser¬ 
vation, where General Sherman was at the time, and boasted of their depredations. 
General Sherman had them seized and sent to Fort Richardson ; and on their way there 
one of the chiefs made a desperate effort to escape, and was killed. The other two 
were tried for murder, and are now in the penitentiary. I mention this as an instance 
to show that these Indian agents have no control over the Indians, and the Indians 
have no respect for them. I listened with great attention to Mr. Luttrell’s remarks 
about the truthfulness of the Indians. These wild tribes, the Comanches and Arapa- 
hoes, and the Indians on the Fort Sill reservation, will not tell the truth if they can 
find a lie to tell; and there is no dependence to be placed in any treaty-obligation they 
may make. There is no instance, I do not think, where property has been captured and 
traced up to these reservations, that it has been returned. Is this Government so 
powerless that it cannot enforce its treaty-obligations upon these wild Indians ? Is 
there not bad management somewhere when our property is stolen, and our wives and 
children taken iuto captivity day after day and year after year? The evil lies with 
these Indian agents. The Indians respect the military and fear them. .1 think the 
saving to the Government would be $500,000, and perhaps more, by this transfer. 
The incidental expenses and salary of each Indiau agent is eight or ten thousand dol¬ 
lars, and there are seventy-five of them. The Army officer has a regular way of receiving, 
receipting, and accounting to the Government for all supplies that come to his hands. 
As a rule they are honorable men and well educated, and it is iucumbent upou them to 
discharge their duties thoroughly. They are constrained to do it. There is no ques¬ 
tion but what many of these agents are ignorant and bad men, and I think will be 
obviated by the employment of Army officers. 

I have always believed that there was in some of these agencies an encouragement 
to the Indians to steal and take captives. When I was acting as executive of Texas 
I procured the release of seventy-five women and children from captivity, aud it was 
through the instrumentality of the Indian agents that it was done, and w'e had to pay 
for all of them. During the last twelve months there has been great amelioration in 
the condition of our border settlements, and the Army has been much more efficient 
and active. 

Mr. Boone. Do you not think that it would be better for the Government to leave 
the religious training of the Indians entirely to the churches aud to the missionary 
societies ? 

Mr. Throckmorton. No question about that. The Indians themselves laugh at this 
thing of religious training, and they make use of it for the purpose of getting more 
from the Government. They think they can manage the preachers pretty well, aud 
their lying and deception succeeds better with them than with the military. In my 
remarks I refer to the Indians in a wild state. I think where the Indians are cultivat¬ 
ing the ground or are self-supporting the military should have nothing to do with 
them. 


Washington, D. C., February 18,1876. 

Remarks of Hon. Gustave Schleicher, of Texas, before the Committee on Indian Affairs, on the 
proposed transfer of the Indian Bureau from the Interior Department to the War Depart - 
ment. 

Mr. Sparks. State to the committee your knowledge of, and connection with, the 
Indiau tribes of our country. 

Mr. Schleicher. I have lived ou the borders of Texas since 1847, aud I have fre¬ 
quently been brought in contact with the Comanches, the Kiowas, and the Apaches, 
what are called the wild Indians. I never met with any others. These wild prairie 
Indians I know very well; have traveled over their country and have frequently been 
in their camps, and have known ihauy of the chiefs personally. 

Mr. Sparks. Please give your opinion as to the propriety or impropriety of transfer¬ 
ring the control or management of Indian affairs from the Interior to the War Depart¬ 
ment, and your reasons for such an opiniou. 

Mr. Schleicher. I have for many years thought that our plan of dealing with sav¬ 
age people was founded in mistake of their character. The Indians, like any savage 
people, only respect power, and we will only be able to get along with them when we 
have rewards aud puuishments concentrated iu oue persou. They are brought to look 
upon the military with fear and hatred because they punish them, and that is the only 
relations they have with the Indians. The agents furnish them their food and clothing, 
and they look upon them with contempt because they have no power, aud their deal- 
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ings with the agents is to get as much out of them as they can, and circumvent them 
as much as possible. The only way to deal with the Indian is to combine the two in 
one person, to have the rewards iu one hand and the punishment in the other, and 
therefore I have always been under the impression that the only correct mode of deal¬ 
ing with them is to place them under the control of the \^ar Department. There is 
another reason why I think the transfer should be made, and that is, on these out-of- 
the-way settlements it is difficult to supervise the agents. In the Army they have a 
stricter system of accounts ; they are more easily controlled, and moreover, as a body, 
they are more h >nest officers than those whom you take temporarily from civil life, 
and for one reasou, which is at the bottom of all civil-service reform, and that is this: 
If you take an equal number of men anywhere, and their‘crimes will be in proportion 
to the temptations by which they are surrounded. An Army officer is put into the 
Army with the knowledge that he will remain there for life, or during good behavior; 
he is provided for until he ends his days with a decent compensation, provided he com¬ 
mits no embezzlement or misdemeanor.. A man who is taken from civil life and ap¬ 
pointed to a Government position, knows that he can hold the office but a few years, 
and then he will be turned adrift. He is, therefore, naturally tempted to make all he 
can out of his position, and to line his pockets in every way possible during the short 
time he will be allowed to remain in office. An Army officer has the fear always be¬ 
fore his eyes that if he does anything wrong he will lose his life-position, and there¬ 
fore my experience and my reason is that they are a very honest body of officers be¬ 
cause they have less temptation, and what temptation they have is on the right side. 
They are tempted to do right to retain their life-positions. Again, the system in the 
Army of distributing quartermaster and commissary stores is the result of many years’ 
experience, and it has been brought as near perfection as possible. There is a very 
strict supervision over everything, and these men are trained to it. I have heard and 
known of cases where Indians did not receive their supplies, when the soldiers stationed 
at the same place did receive theirs; the contractors making some excuse that the 
roads were bad, or something of that kind, while the contractors for the Army who 
came over the same roads aud met the same-difficulties knew they could not evade 
their responsibility and had to furnish the supplies. From an economical point of 
view, there could be considerable saving in usiug Array officers as agents. There is 
always a surplus of Army officers under onr plan of keeping up a skeleton Army to be 
filled" up with men in case of trouble, and these officers can be employed for this pur¬ 
pose. The staff corps are larger than are necessary, and then, too, many of the offi¬ 
cers on the retired-list could be employed on certain service. I believe, therefore, that 
it would be an advantage for the Army in keeping, without being a dead charge on 
the Government, these extra officers that are necessary for the present military system. 

Mr. Boone. What would be the effect, in your judgment, on those tribes who are 
making rapid strides toward civilization, of the transfer of their management from the 
Interior to the War Department? 

Mr. Schleicher. I do not believe they eonld be worse oft, for this reason : I have al¬ 
ways found the Army men to be very kind and attentive, and very strict business men. 
They are raised to lie so. They are kind-hearted, and I never heard of a single case 
where an Indian was treated unkindly by an Army officer. I have never seen those 
half-civilized tribes, however, that you speak of, and know nothing about them. 


Vieivs of Maj. J. W. Powell on the propriety of transferring The Indian Bureau from the 
Interior Department to the War Department . 

Washington, D. C., February 19, 1876. 

I have been engaged for the last eight years, first under the auspices of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, and lately by act of Congress under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, making studies of the languages, habits, and customs of the Indians 
west of the Rocky Mountains. Prior to that time I was among the Indians somewhat, 
but my investigations proper began about eight years ago. During those years I have 
devoted a greater part of my time in studying the habits, customs, and mythology of 
the Indians. I have drawn a line on this map running through the main front ranges 
of the Rocky Mountains, and in considering the question before the committee a dis¬ 
tinction should be made between the Indians west of that line and the Indians east of 
that line Their conditions are very different. The Indians west of that line number, 
nerhans one hundred thousand, aud they are broken up iuto little bands. In California 
there are about ten thousand Indians. They are not organized into confederacies, and 
within that region there are about forty languages spoken, and many dialects of those 
languages This country in California set aside for the Iudiaus is arid, and only about 
two per cent, of it can be redeemed by irrigation. Iu the little valleys or patches fit 
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for cultivation the white men have settled, and the Indians have been driven to the 
mountains or compelled to live on the arid plains. There are more than one hun¬ 
dred languages spoken by the people inhabiting this area, numbering, perhaps, 
one huudred thousand people. Now, for linguistic reasons, they are not united. 
Their languages differ one from another as much as the English differs from the 
Chinese. They are radically different, and there is no means of communication, 
except by signs, between one tribe and another. And then if you find one thousand 
people speaking one language, you will find that people divided into ten, twenty, or 
thirty little bands, and each little band, varying from ten to two or three hundred, 
occupying a defined territory, and, to a limited extent, cultivating the soil. There is no 
confederacy at present, and they are hopelessly divided, aud thoroughly subjected and 
shbdued. They are there as beggars; they are not there as hostile people. They come 
down to the settlements, beg a little bread, pick up the offal thrown out from the 
kitchen, go back to the mountains, gather herbs, kill rabbits, and wander backward 
and forward over the plains, and are thoroughly subdued, and everywhere fully appre¬ 
ciate the hopelessness of contending against the Government of the United States, but 
are continnally begging for lands and homes. You see from that that they are not 
hostile, not organized in large bands hostile to the United States, and there is 
no reason why those Indians should be governed or managed by the military 
authorities. There are two difficulties in the way of managing the Indians by 
the military authorities. One of them I will illustrate by calling your atten¬ 
tion to the enlistment of a company or regiment. You go to New York or New 
Orleans and enlist a thousand or a huudred men. Who are they ? What men do you 
obtain ? I need not answer that question. Take a hundred of those men and put 
them on a reservation, and what is the effect of it ? It simply turns the regiment into 
a pandemonium of prostitution. I know just what I say. I have lived many years 
among those Indians. I have treated hundreds and hundreds of cases of venereal 
diseases. I have managed to get along well with them on the reputation of being a 
medicine-man. The people are wasting away by these diseases; and to a person who 
has witnessed the effects of these diseases and investigated the matter at all, it is a 
frightlul and shocking state of affairs, and you have only to think of the class of men 
who are enlisted in the Army to appreciate w hat I say. The better class of Indians 
understand this, and have scores aud hundreds of times talked with me concerning 
the matter. I wish to be understood that in these remarks about the influence of the 
soldiers I do not refer to the officers, but simply, to the enlisted men. The officers, so 
far as my experience goes, are very honorable gentlemen. There is another view of 
the matter which I wish to present. Now we treat those Indians yet to some extent 
on the theory that they are criminals, that they are the enemies of the Government, 
and that we must drive them from the lava-beds and their abodes. I think the proper 
treatmen of a people who have been subdued, who are begging for their lives, who are 
anxious to become farmers, and are begging for land that they might become agricul¬ 
turists and herdsmen, should be altogether on a different plan or method. And what 
is wanted is men to go out there and teach them to hold the plow, to hoe, aud to plant 
corn, and teach them the multiplication-table, or something of that kind. 

Mr. Boone. You spoke of the Indians being broken up into little bands and not hos¬ 
tile ; how about the Modoc hostilities, how did they come about ? 

Major Powell. Formerly, the Modocs were given a reservation of land which they 
could cultivate. There are only little patches of land in that country which can be 
irrigated and where farming is possible. The settlers wanted this land, and the Gov¬ 
ernment moved the Indians from it and gave them another reservation. The Indians 
went up there and found, so they claimed, that they could not cultivate the soil; that 
it was barren and arid, and they could not make a living, and they returned to the old 
r serration, and the effort was made to remove them back again and drive them away 
from the laud which was first set apart for them for a reservation. You must appre¬ 
ciate the condition of those Indians. Theyare beggars, and living in a most pitiable 
condition; yet, when aroused and driven to extremity, they can wreak the most terrible 
vengeance. They are savages, and are treacherous and cruel to their enemies as they 
are faithful and honest to their friends. 

Mr. Spauks. When you speak of the Indians being subdued, do you refer to all west 
of the line you have drawn ? 

Major Powell. Yes; from British America to the Mexican line. There are two or 
three exceptions among the Indians in this area, not to their subjection but to the sub¬ 
division of the people. For instance, their are 10,000 Navajoes, and they are pretty 
well united and speak one language ; and there are 5,000 Apaches who speak different 
dialects of the same language and with difficulty understand each other. My experience 
teaches me that if you will only give these Indians in this area some laud, and give 
them a little superintendence and the means by which they can become farmers, all of 
them can be made to cultivate the soil. There is no difficulty whatever, only give them 
the land. In California and Nevada it would, perhaps, be impossible to give them 
land without purchasing it, as the Government land that is of any account has been 
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taken up; but there is plenty of land in the Territories that belongs to the Govern¬ 
ment that could be given them. 

Mr. Sparks. How about the qualifications of the agents out there ? 

Major Powell. I think they do not fall below what they have been for some time 
past. I think the chief difficulty is not in the integrity of the officers, but in their ex¬ 
ecutive ability. The men who are paid $1,500 a year are hardly competent to attend 
to the business. I think the reasons why this Bureau should not be turned over to the 
War Department are, first, that the presence of the soldiers is bad; and, secondly, you 
want men who will teach them the multiplication-table and to plow, sow, &c. 

Mr. Boone. Do the agents do that now ? 

Major Powell. Yes, sir; farmers are employed to do that sometimes, but the agent 
helps them. Another difficulty the Indian agent experiences is the want of a manual 
of accounts by which they might learn to keep accounts and thus avoid trouble in 
settling them. In regard to the Indians east of the line, they are pretty thoroughly sub¬ 
dued, but not all of them. They are united into confederacies. The Sioux, for instance, 
number some 15,000 or 20,000, and can be marshaled as one great body, have horses and 
guns, and roam about the plains killing buffalo. They should be managed in a differ¬ 
ent manner from the other Indians. The discovery of gold in the Black Hills and the 
going there of white men will probably lead to the Sioux being settled on a reserva¬ 
tion farther west. Their reservation now is too large. My opinion is also that the 
Iudians should not be consulted as to their reservation. Wise men should be sent out 
to select it for them. Yon might as well consult a child as to what school he wanted 
to go to. 

Mr. Boone. Your opinion is, T suppose, that the Indians west of that line ought not 
to he turned over to the military department, but that the others should be turned 
over. 

Major Powell. No ; I do not think the Indians of the plains should be turned over 
to the War Depart ment. I think they should be overawed by strengthening the forts 
on the plains, but the agencies should be managed by civilians. 

Mr. Boone. Would the fact of the Indians being under military control interfere 
with the efforts of the peace missionaries and religious associations in the moral train¬ 
ing and education of the Indians? 

Major Powell. It would be very hard for me to say. In many cases it would not 
and in other cases it might. 


Views of Ron. John Hancock, Representative from fifth district of Texas, in regard to the 
proposed transfer of the Indian Bureau from the Interior to the War Department. 

Washington, D. C., Fehuary 19, 1876. 

Mr. Sparks. Please state to the committee your knowledge of, or connection with 
the Indian tribes. . „ 

Mr. Hancock. I have had more or less intimate relations with the Indians all my 
life. I have, unfortunately, been a frontiersman. I used to live near the Cherokees, 
when they lived in Alabama and Georgia, and they emigrated a little in advance of 
me. I followed after them, and went beyond them to the western boundary ot Texas. 
I have been brought in contact with them all my life, principally as a citizen, some¬ 
times as a soldier, and since I have been here I have looked considerably into the sub¬ 
ject. I have also traveled in Mexico and seen a great deal of their mode of dealiug 
with the Indians. Of course, I have not made this a specialty, but these matters have 

come incidentally under my observation. 

Mr. Sparks. Please give your opinion as to the propriety or impropriety ot transfer¬ 
ring the control and management of Indian Affairs from the Interior to the War De- 

^ Mr. Hancock. I answer that question in view of the present policy of the Govern¬ 
ment, which is a very marked change from what has heretofore been the rule—the 
feeding-policy which is now adopted—that the Indians would be better under the con¬ 
trol of the Army, not of the Department itself, but of the commanding officers. I quite 
agree with the remarks of my colleague, Mr. Schleicher, whom I heard yesterday, 
and I will not go over his ground, I will premise by saying that we have not 
succeeded, but have uniformly failed in all our efforts to civilize or Christianize the 
Indians so far as the Government is concerned. I believe that the five tribes alluded 
to by Mr. Gunter are indebted for their civilization rather to their proximity to the 
whites than to any missionary efforts. This is indicated by the admixture of white 
people among them, and their civilization can be attributed to their Arkansas, Georgia, 
and Missouri” blood. On the other haud, the Spanish governments, iu Central and 
South America, have succeeded much better with the Indians, and they have done 
that by an entirely different process from that which we have adopted; and I think I 
do not overstate the mark when I state that of the nine million of people in Mexico 
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to-day, seven million of them are Indians, and not more than one-half of the remainder 
would be found to be pure Castilian blood. Captain Potter, who is probably the best 
authority we have on the subject, estimates that not more than one in eight has Cas¬ 
tilian or even is mixed with Castilian blood. The process adopted in that country has 
been rather duplex in its conditions. The military, perhaps, have not exerted so much 
influence over them as the Church ; and, without passing upon the merits or demerits 
of the different denominations, all who are familiar with the subject will readily agree 
that the Catholic Church has superior facilities for exerting an influence upon the 
minds of the ignorant, and especially the savage mind, wherever it is brought in con¬ 
tact with it. It is hardly necessary to say that I am no Catholic, but we must do 
justice to all. And this brings me to the point I started from, that the policy of the 
Government, since General Grant has been President, has been a radical change, 
and instead of killing and subduing the Indians by war, the effort is now being made 
to localize him, to settle him down, and to give him such governmental aid in the way 
of food and clothes as will enable him to live. Without that aid it is very apparent the 
Indian cannot exist for any considerable length of time. Probably ten years would so 
completely.exhaust the resources Of nature, upon which he has heretofore subsisted, 
that there would not be enough game, buffalo, elk and deer, or of fowl or fishes, to sub¬ 
sist one-fourth ot the present number of Indians that are reckoned among the wild 
tribes. There is no instance, and I think Professor Seelye will agree with me, where 
the civilization of any of the human family found in the state of nature has been 
accomplished, except by compulsion, without assistance of some kind, and without ob¬ 
serving that requirement which is laid upon all the descendants of Adam, to earn their 
bread by the sweat of the face. The Indians must be civilized. It is no use in saying 
that you cannot do that. The president of Mexico, Juarez, was a full-blooded Indian, 
without a drop of alien blood in his veins. Some of their best historians, and one of 
their best poets, was a full-blooded Indian; and as you travel through Mexico you find 
Indians everywhere in a high state of civilization for that country. It is practical and 
can be done. The Indians in our country have as much capacity and adaptability for 
the pursuits of civilized life as the Indians south of the Rio Grande. But the first thing 
toward civilizing an Indian is to fix him at some place, give him a local habitation, 
confine him to certain limits, within which he will have all the rights consistent with 
his interest; and his welfare. Hence, you must break up his tribal relations, and put 
each Indian upon the same plane of right and responsibility, and amenable to the same 
rule and regulation as every other Indian. When that is done there will be no trouble 
in controlling his actions. The Army alone can do that. By this transfer I would not, 
by any means, interfere with the methods now employed for the education of the 
Indian or his instruction iu religions duties. These thiugs could remain as at present. 
If we permit the Indian to continue to rove over the prairie, hunting and fishing, and 
committing depredations, his extermination as a people is not far distant. I think' 
humauity requires that he should be cared for so far as can be done, and this is the 
only way that I can see how it can be done. The present system of managing the 
Indians is very objectionable in several particulars. It is unnecessarily cumbersome 
as to the number of persons employed, the want of immediate and direct responsibility, 
aud the means of ascertaining the efficiency or fidelity of the persons intrusted with 
these agencies. They cannot be reached readily, and the character of the persons 
selected cannot always be known. If you look over the agencies you will find 
that persons have been designated by the Secretary of the Interior and by the 
religious associations in good faith, who have not acted satisfactorily when they 
were brought to perform the practical duties pertaining to their positions. I 
think many of the superfluous officers of the Army could be utilized as Indian agents 
and many of those on the retired list would be glad to serve. This would save 
a great deal of expense not only in the salaries of the Indian ageuts but in the 
purchase of clothing and supplies and dealing them out to the Indians. The 
Pay Department could disburse the annuities without much expense. The supplies 
purchased for the Army and the Indian should be purchased as near to them as 
possible, thus saving expense. In regard to the morality of the soldiers, I do not 
think that the effect on the Indians would be any worse than it is now, perhaps 
not so bad. We all kuow that they are now used to control the wild Indians. There 
is no necessity for mingling the soldiers with the Indians. If you make Army officers 
Indian agents they would then have increased power; they could eject the worthless 
and vicious white people who go among the Indians and demoralize them. I think of 
late years the moral condition of the Indian has been improved. His condition is bet¬ 
ter understood by those in contact with him than by the humanitarians whose knowl¬ 
edge of him is what they derive from books and seeing him on exhibition ; one of the 
means employed in South America to improve the Indians is to make a soldier out of 
him. That is done in the Argentine Republic. 

Mr. Sparks. Under your plan would you bring the Indians under martial law ? 

Mr. Hancock. Yes, sir; and try them by court-martial until they become sufficiently 
civilized to manage those things themselves. 
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Views of Hon. S. B. Elkins, Delegate from New Mexico, in regard to the proposed transfer of 
the Indian Bureau from the Interior to the War Department. 

Washington, February 19,1876. 

Mr. Sparks. State your knowledge of, or connection with the Indian tribes. 

Mr. Elkins. Such knowledge that I have is derived from a residence on the borders 
of Missouri from an early day, and for the last ten years in the Territory of New Mex¬ 
ico, and traveling to and from that Territory over the plains. I was for four years 
district attorney of New Mexico, and was occasionally called upon to enforce the Indiau- 
intercourse act. That has, perhaps, given me more, correct knowledge of the Indian 
question than anything else. In my Territory we have part of the Navajoes, the 
Apaches in the south, and occasionally Indians from the plains and Texas come in. 
Then we have the Pueblo Indians, occupying the best land in the Territory and dis¬ 
tributed into about twenty villages. These lands were given to them by the Spanish 
government in 1600. These Indians are semi-civilized. They live in villages 
and have their own council and municipal regulations for the prevention and pun¬ 
ishment of crime. They are agriculturists and stock-raisers, and are self-support¬ 
ing. The Government has an agent among them,hut he does nothing; I believe he 
distributes a few seeds and agricultural implements. They have schools and teachers. 
They are subject to the civil law and authorities of New Mexico the same as any other 
citizen, except that they do not pay taxes. These Indians are quiet., law-abiding, and 
industrious, and no 'troops are necessary to control them. Although they are classed 
by the authorities here with the other Indians this should not be so; they are intelli¬ 
gent and industrious. This man Juarez, of whom Judge Hancock spoke, was one of 
them. The Navajo Indians ten years ago were in open war with the people in New 
Mexico, and had been hereditary foes of the people for centuries. The troops succeeded 
in subduing them and placing them upon a reservation, and now they are quiet and 
peaceable. I think the only way of controlling the Indians is to confine them to cer¬ 
tain limits and to teach them obedience; you cannot get along in any other way. 
You must teach the Indian to fear you, and that you can only do by force. The Nava¬ 
joes are now active and industrious. They work for wages, as no other Indians will do 
except the Pueblos. They have some 90,000 sheep, and that does more to keep the 
peace than anything else. I think in a few years they will be self-supporting. This 
cannot be accomplished without the Army. As to the Apaches they are wild and hos¬ 
tile, and I am informed will not work except by compulsion. I think the Army should 
be employed to keep the Indians on their reservation and to compel absolute obedi¬ 
ence to the Government. I won d have schools on every reservation and compel the 
Indians to attend them. The New Mexican Indians are entirely different from those of 
the plains, but I think generally the management of Indian affairs should he placed 
under the control of the War Department. There is but one modification of this opin¬ 
ion, and that is, I don’t believe Army officers are as competent for preserving peace¬ 
ful relations with'the Indians as those who are now charged with that duty. It isout 
of their line of duty, and I don’t thiok they would exercise that care to prevent war 
that Indian agents would. But looking at the question apart from that, I believe that 
the affairs of the Department would be better managed under the Army. The men 
generally appoiuted are men who have no knowledge of Indian character, and are 
easily imposed upon. If you should appoint men. from my country who know the 
Indians I think it would be better. 


Views of R. Q. Mills. 

Mr. Sparks. State your knowledge of, or connection with the Indian tribes of this 
country. 

Mr. Mills. My knowledge of the Indians commenced with my settlement in North¬ 
western Texas, twenty-four years ago, on the line of the Texas frontier. There was one 
military fort in the western part of the county in which I lived, and one north of me in 
a county but recently taken from the one in which I lived and still live. Indian in¬ 
cursions have been a part of the history of that country ever since I have been there, 
and how to prevent them and protect the people has been the constant inquiry among 
us. It is a prominent question before every session of our legislature, and with the ex¬ 
ception of the years of the war scarcely a session of our legislatures or of our constitu¬ 
tional conventions has been held that we have not called the attention of the Federal 
Government to the constant invasions of our frontier, and asked it to interpose for our 
protection. . . , ,, . . . 

Mr. Sparks. Please give your opinion as to the propriety or impropriety of transfer¬ 
ring the control and management of Indian affairs from the Interior to the War Depart- 

111 Mr. Mills. I very decidedly favor it, for the reason that the Interior Department has 
no system of government for the Indians ; the War Department has. The Interior De¬ 
partment ignores all idea of force in dealing with the Indians, and that is an element in 
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all governments, even among the most civilized people. With all the murders, rob¬ 
beries, kidnapping of women and children, and other crimes too horrible to mention, 
committed by Indians on the frontier of Texas, I have yet to hear of one case of punish¬ 
ment of the perpetrators by any officer of the Interior Department having coutrol of 
them. 

The Interior Department relies on moral force, I believe, as the only means of 
governing Kiowas and Comanches, when the best community in the United States 
cannot be governed by it. The vicious everywhere have to be restrained by force. 
We have everywhere among us, courts for the trial of offenses, and jails and peniten¬ 
tiaries for their punishment, and, as Blackstoue says, it is lost labor to say “ Do this” 
or “Avoid that,” unless we also declare this shall be the consequences of your non-com¬ 
pliance. The object of those who have the control of the Indians now may be to 
civilize, Christianize, and elevate them in the scale of being; and if this object were 
carried out by men under them perfectly honest and sincere, it would fail without the 
use of force. But when the administration of the laws and regulations is committed 
to the hands of agents who seek those places for profit to themselves, then the Indians 
are injured, the Government is defrauded, and the whole pebple on the frontier are 
made to suffer. 

The officers of the Army will deal justly by the Indians, and carry into effect, as I 
believe, in good faith, the laws of Congress, and so deal with the Indians as to control 
them, and prevent them from committing depredations on the settlements near them. 
On the frontier of Texas, until within the last year or two, there was not a full moon 
that some crime was not committed by them—large droves of horses stolen and 
carried away; and during the last Congress, I laid before the Indian Committee a 
letter of a citizen of Texas who had lost $100,000 worth of cattle, a great many of 
which he found in New Mexico. They had been stolen and carried away by Indians 
and those acting with them, and sold to the people of New Mexico; and he sued and 
recovered some of them, Hon. Mr. Elkins, now a Delegate from that Territory, being his 
counsel. 

Mr. Sparks. To what do you attribute that ? 

Mr. Mills. To corruption in the officers and agents having them directly in charge. 
They induce them to go down and steal horses in Texas, and they carry them off in the 
Northwest and sell them. As General Stanley has just told you, they, the agents, are get¬ 
ting rich. It had gotten so unsafe for life and property that the frontier was receding, as 
General Sherman testified two years ago. Things are better now. Texas has troops on 
the frontier constantly protecting it, and in a number of instances they have come up on 
the Indians and punished them severely. Under the administration of the Interior 
Department twelve months ago, a party of 150 warriors, mounted and armed with the 
United States cavalry rifle and Army six-shooters, with ample store of ammunition in 
metallic cartridges, came boldly on our settlements painted for war, and were encoun¬ 
tered by a detachment of State troops, and, after a most obstinate battle lasting till in 
the night, they were driven back to the reservation. 

Mr. Sparks. You think if the Indiaus were under the control of the War Department 
that state of things would not exist ? 

Mr. Mills. Yes, sir ; General Stanley has just told yon that an Army officer is like 
everybody else—made honest by the fear of punishment. Perhaps there is another 
reason for his honesty. The Government takes him in his youth and teaches him to 
be a gentleman, as well as to learn mathematics and French. Education is everything 
in making a man; the same child, taken in infancy and properly surrounded and in¬ 
structed, may be made an honest man or a thief. The officer of the Army is instructed 
by precept and example from his youth up that he is the representative of the honor 
of bis Government. He has the fire of true courage in his bosom that teaches him to 
bear himself like a lion against the enemy, and like a lamb in his dealing with the weak 
and defenseless under his guardianship. In the Regular Army, from ar. acquaintance 
from boyhood I should say, among the officers, the gentleman is the general rule. 
There may be exceptions, but they are rare. Not only, as General Stauley says, is 
there a power over them, but there is a moral power in them, and the two together 
make him a better guardian of the interests of the ludian. 

Mr. Sparks. As to the question of economy how would that be? 

Mr. Mills. A great many officers would be dispensed with and the money required 
from the Government would be less in amouut and would be more economically and 
honestly expended, and there would be no such thing as agents aud contractors getting 
rich in two or three years, as we have heard. 

Mr. Sparks. What i6 your idea of the moral effect upon the Army and the Indian 
under the pioposed transfer? 

Mr. Mills. The wild ludian don’t know much about the moral law, and what he 
learns from corrupt agents and contractors would have been better unlearned. Mor¬ 
als are always taught more successfully by example than by precept, and the Indian 
would, I think, be more impressed by the example of honest men than by the precepts 
of dishonest ones. Neither the one nor the other will affect the moral question much. 
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Vines of Hon. H. B. Strait, Representative from Minnesota, on the proposed transfer of the 
Indian Burtau from the Interior to the War Department. 

Washington, D. C., February 26, 1876. 

Mr. Sparks. State your knowledge of or connection with the Indian tribes of the 
country. 

Mr. Strait. It is not very extensive. I have been a resident of Minnesota for the 
past twenty years, and from 1855 to 1862 we had the Indians among us—the Sioux. 
The Winnebagoes were in the lower part of the State and are now there, a portion of 
them. 

Mr. Sparks. You have mingled with them more or less ? 

Mr. Strait. Yes, sir; I have been more or less among them, and at the outbreak of 
the Indian war, in 1862, I was ordered on the frontier. I was then in the Army and 
preparing to go South. 

Mr. Sparks. What is your opinion as to the propriety of transferring the Indian 
Bureau from the Interior to the War Department? 

Answer. From what I have seen of the management of the Indians, I am led to believe 
that it w ould be beneficial for them to make the transfer. I cannot say that I believe it will 
be beneficial to the interests of the War Department or for the interest of the soldier; 

I think that the Indians will be likely to be better managed and kept upon their reser¬ 
vations, and it could be done at a less expense. I think this: that the officers who 
cuuld have charge of them are men that are engaged in the special profession they are 
assigned to and would be likely to better care for the Indians. I think, for instance, 
the transportation of supplies would be better done by the Quartermaster’s Depart¬ 
ment than it is now. I think they would be likely to get better rations from the Com¬ 
missary Department and get them more regularly than they do now. I think contracts 
for purchases are made much cheaper by Army officers than they are by Indian ageDts. 

Mr. Sparks. Then you think it would be for the interest of the Indian as well as for 
the Government that the change should be made ? 

Mr. Strait. I do. I think it would be better for the Indian and a saving to the 
Government. I have my doubts about its effect on the morale of the Army ; I think it 
would be affected somewhat, I do not know to any very great degree, but I think it 
would be affected more or less by coming in contact, with the Indians. One objection 
urged to the transfer is, that they cannot be civilized under the management of the 
War Department. I do not believe in that, for I do not see why an Army officer can¬ 
not just as well select good men to take charge of the agricultural pursuits that they 
may be assigned to or may be called upon to do as well as an Indian agent. All that you 
expect of Indians is the herding of cattle and doing a little plowing and cultivating 
a little corn. These are about all the pursuits he is likely to become accustomed to. 
The Winnebago Indians of our State, I am told, are doing very nicely under the present 
management. I think lately they have had very good officers in charge of them. Gen¬ 
eral Sheridan stated before the Committee on Military Affairs a few days ago, not 
that he was authorized to say as comiug from the Secretary of War, but he felt author¬ 
ized to say, on his own part, that the Secretary of War would reduce the appropriation 
for the Army proper—leaving out the artillery and other branches—from three million 
to five hundred thousand dollars, from the transfer of the Indians from the Interior to 
the War Department. That was pretty strong, but his explanation was that the In¬ 
dians now are scattered generally all over the country, and the cost of transporting the 
Army that is called upon to proteci, these different posts and the settlers about them 
is so very great that it could be largely reduced. The Indians, he said, would be brought 
together and be much more likely to be kept upon their reservation. I think that is 
the case myself. I have no doubt that in a great many instances the Army is called 
upon to protect the settlers about the post wheu they are really not needed for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Sparks. It is a fact, is it not, that the Army is employed in protecting the agen¬ 
cies, and is located in squads at or near many of the different reservations? 

Mr. Strait. I so understand. 

Mr. Sparks. Is it not a further fact that there is a great difficulty in managing the 
Indians because they are scattered—that they are inclined to scatter? 

Mr Strait. Yes, sir. They go off into hunting-parties; the agents have not the 
power to control them, except through the military ; if the military were in charge 
they would have all the power. My knowledge of the Indians is, that they believe in 
what an Army officer tells them. You can only control an Indian through fear, and I 
think they wiinld be afraid of Army officers; but whatever they tell them they look 
upon as a fact; they rely upon any statement made by an Army officer. If an Army 
officer tells them to remain upon their reservation they will be more likely to do it 
than if a civilian told them so. 

Mr Boone. It being a fact that the Army is all scattered about the Indian country 
at present, is it any more likely to hurt the morale of the Army than the present sys¬ 
tem ? 
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Mr. Strait. Possibly not; and at the same time I have my doubts whether that 
would not be the case. There is this: you place the Indians in charge of Army officers; 
they will have all the purchases to make, the rations to issue, and the handling of the 
money of the Indians, and that will bringdown odium and assault upon the Army offi¬ 
cers, perhaps unjustly, but it necessarily must affect the Army in that respect—bring 
down some reproach upon them. 

Mr. Boone. From your knowledge of Army officers generally, and the character of 
men that compose it, would they be as likely, in your opinion, to promote the religious 
and educational interests of the Indians as the present peace commissioners—as the 
present agents ? 

Mr. Strait. I would hardly like to say as to that. 

Mr. Boone. Would they afford the necessary facilities ? Would they be as willing 
to do it ? 

Mr. Strait. I think they would. 

Mr. Boone. I would like to get your opinion upon this point: whether or not it is not 
better for the Indian, for his religious training, that he should be treated like every 
other man—that he should be accessible to every religious interest that sent out mis¬ 
sionaries ? 

Mr. Strait. I do. 

Mr. Boone. Don’t you think it is bad policy to farm out our Indian reservations to 
any particular denomination ? 

Mr. Strait. I think so; I think there should be allowed free choice. 

Mr. Boone. You are aware that there is a feeling on the part of some that if the 
War Department takes charge of this business, that they will exclude every religious 
and educational interest, that they will govern them by force of arms, aud that there 
will be collision and bloodshed. 

Mr. Strait. I do not believe that. 


Statement of Hon. J. F. Kidder. 

Washington, D. C., February 26, 1876. 

Hon. J. P. Kidder, Delegate from Dakota Territory, appeared before the committee, 
and, upon being asked his opinion, from his knowledge of the Indians, in regard to the 
propriety or impropriety of trausfening the Indiau Bureau from the Interior to the War 
Department, stated that he had considered this subject a good while, aud had come to 
the conclusion that it would be better to make the transfer proposed, and that he 
adopted the views of Mr. Schleicher, as given before the committee on this subject, in 
their entirety, and as fully covering his own. Mr. Kidder left Vermont in 1857 and 
went to Saint Paul, Minn., and went from there, in 1865, to Dakota, and since he left 
Vermont he has spent his time on the frontier. 


Views of Hon. Thomas M. Gunter, Representative from, the State of Arkansas, in regard to 
the proposed transfer of the Indian Bureau from the Interior to the War Department. 

Washington, D. C., February 19,1876. 

Mr. Sparks. Please state your knowledge of, or connection with the Indian tribes of 
our country. 

Mr. Gunter. I will state, Mr. Chairman, that my knowledge of the Indian tribes is 
confined particularly to what is known as the five civilized tribes. 1 have never trav¬ 
eled very much among what are known as the wild tribes. I live on the border of the 
Indian country, in the western part of Arkansas, and I have lived there ever since the 
year 1852, and before the war I traveled a great deal among the Cherokees, Creek, and 
Seminole tribes. Hence my knowledge is confined to these five civilized tribes. 

Mr. Sparks. Will you please give your opinion as to the propriety or impropriety of 
the transfer of the management and control of the Indiau affairs from the Interior to 
the War Department ? „ 

Mr. Gunter. My notion would be different as to the two class of Indians. My 
opinion is that the five civilized tribes do not need any control either from the military 
or the Interior Department. I think they are sufficiently advanced in civilization, 
agriculture, horticulture, and so on, to control their own affairs, and I believe that we 
ought to be relieved from any trouble, responsibility, or expense in the control of 
them. As regards the uncivilized tribes, my notion is that it would be better to transfer 
them to the War Department. I think, first, it would save a great deal to the Govern- 
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ment; and, second, wherever the agents are appointed to office, the Government 
appoints those who are recommended by politicians, and they are usually persons with 
more or less political aspirations. That being the case, they interfere more or less in 
the politics of the different localities where they are stationed. 

Mr. Seelye. The case now is that these appointments are not made from political 
reasons. 

Mr. Gunter. I think it is, to some extent, even yet. 

Mr. Seelye. As it is now, the President does not originate any appointments as 
Indian agents, bat the names are sent to him by the various religious denominations 
and missions in the country. 

Mr. Gunter. I am not aware that that is entirely the case. Then there is another 
reason, and that is, that the men that are now appointed seek these appointments ex¬ 
clusively for the pecuniary consideration that accompanies it. It would be quite a 
different thing if the appointments were made froui the military officers. They would 
have little or no interest, either politically or pecuniarily, in the office. They get 
their annual salaries, and they would give more attention to the discharge of their 
duties than the agents now do. Then they are usually a class of men totally different 
from the class now appointed. They are very strict in carrying out their defiued ideas 
of duty, and I think, taking them altogether, it would be better to place the uncivil¬ 
ized tribes under the control of the military. 

Mr. Sparks. I would ask you whether or not it would make any difference to those 
that are civilized whether they had Army officers as agents or the present kind. 

Mr. Gunter. No, sir. I think, with regard to those tribes, if they have to have an 
agent it would be better for them to have a military officer. I would state that the 
agent’s duty in regard to the civilized tribes is to look after the financial condition of 
them, make distribution of clothing, provisions, and everything of that kind, and the 
same duties could be assigned to a military officer; but we would not place them, as I 
conceive, under military gov rnment. It is merely selecting these agents from the 
military in place of the Interior Department. 

Mr. Sparks. Do you think they would have the same attention if they were under 
the control of the military ? . . 

Mr. Gunter. I think they would. They are now under the control of the mission¬ 
aries from the different societies. My impression is that if these five tribes were to be 
thrown on their own resources, it would encourage them a great deal in se'lf-control 
and self-mauagement. 


Statement of Hon. Thomas M. Patterson. 

Washington, D. C., February 26, 1876. 

Hon. Thomas M. Patterson, Delegate of Colorado in the House of Representatives, 
appeared before the committee, and was examined as follows : 

Mr. Sparks. Please state your knowledge of the Indian tribes and your connection 

Mr Patterson. I have not had much actual knowledge of the Indian tribes. I have 
never been on their reservations, and have only sepn them as they periodically visited 
Denver. The consolidated tribes of Utah Indians, who have a reservation in our Ter¬ 
ritory, visit Denver two times a year in delegations. I have seen them, and have a 
fair knowledge of the kind of beings they are, but still I have no pract.cal knowledge- 
no actual knowledge of the Indians upon their reservation. I know, I think, the uni¬ 
versal sentiment of the people of Colorado upon the Indian question. 

Mr. Sparks. I suppose this has been a subject of thought by you for a number of 

^ Mr Patterson. Yes, sir. Nobody could live in Colorado without thinking of that 
Question. In the first place, the Utah Indians, who are the greatest in number, keep 
roamim' over the largest part of Colorado, and are perhaps the best specimen of the 
wfld Indian to be found in the West. They are generally peaceably inclined towaid 
the whites There have been no extensive outbreaks by them tor the past eight or ten 
veirs nerliaps longer. They are under the control, of course, of the Indian Department 
as are all the other Indian tribes, and as the object of the Indian Department is to civil¬ 
ize Christianize, and utilize the Indians, I must say that so far as these Indians are 
concerned it has proven to be a great failure. The Indian agency in Colorado is now 
mi the T Inromnahgre River. It has lately been removed to that point, from what is known 
qc the T ns Pinos agency. Within the past year there has been considerable trouble 
with the whites on their reservation, aud the legitimate causes of this and all the other 
trim hies are the failures of the Interior Department to comply with their obligations 
t the Uies I imagine that the insufficiency of the Indian Department in managing 
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and controlling the Indians, or else its dishonesty or want of cadacity, would be as folly 
njanifested with regard to that tribe as to any other. In 1874, the Government pur¬ 
chased from the Utes what was known as the Sanborn mining region, and by the terms 
of the treaty, which was subsequently ratified by Congress, it became the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to set apart 5 per cent, bonds for a sufficient amount to realize 
an interest of $25,000 per annum, which amount was to lie expended, under the direction 
of the President, for the benefit of the Utes. This winter, I have received a large num¬ 
ber of letters from settlers in the neighborhood of this agency, complaining of the failure 
of the Government to carry out that condition of the treaty and that law of Congress. 
The teriitorial legislature also passed a memorial to Congress, which was referred to the 
Indian Committee, in regard to this matter, and letters that I have received frofn there 
show that there is danger of murder and outbreak unless the Government promptly com¬ 
plies with its obligations. There is another matter that might be alluded to to show that 
the Indians are not kept under such control upon the immediate border of civilization 
that the peace of the border would require, and that there is constant danger of ren¬ 
counter between conflicting tribes or bands of Indians. It is a matter in the Territory 
of Colorado which we always have had to anticipate and fear, because it is only a little 
over a year or eighteen months ago since there was quite a conflict between a band of 
Utes and I think of Cheyennes. Some of the northern tribes in Colorado have threat¬ 
ened to create a very considerable difficulty. Whenever these tribes of Indians come 
into conflict they roam over the plains and render traveling dangerous. These con¬ 
flicts occur when the tribes of Indians get out on their bunting expeditions, and it 
seems as if the Indian Department itself is wholly insufficient to keep the tribes of In¬ 
dians in proper subjection, and whenever they are allowed to come in contact it 
always imperils the interests of settlers to a greater or less extent. The United States 
special Indiau agent, James B. Thompson, in a report dated Denver, September 1,1875, 
says: 

“ Since the attack by the Sioux last winter upon a Ute camp on the Republican, and 
the retaliation by the latter, in which they captured some three hundred of the Sioux 
horses, the plains tribes have constantly kept scouts in the buffalo country looking out 
for Ute hunting-parties. The Utes will go to that region in strongforce and thoroughly 
prepared for a fight, if they go at all ; and as the Sioux, Cheyennes, and Arapaboes, 
(Northern aud Southern,) Kiowas, and Comauches roam over that country at their own 
sweet will in large numbers, it is probable that, unless great precautions are taken by 
the several agents, a bloody battle between these life-long enemies will take place on 
the Republican this winter.” 

These are conflicts that are constantly occurring, and of course are dreaded by the 
whites, and keep them in a perpetual state of oppression. In Colorado it is admitted 
that the military posts required to protect the white people are not so much on account 
of the number of Indians they collect, but for the lesser fear the Indians have of Union 
soldiers. There is a military post in Colorado that was formerly on the borders of a 
reservation, but, by the purchase of the San Juan country, it is about one hundred 
miles from its northeast boundary aud does no good. That system instances the exist¬ 
ence of two different governing bodies of men. For instance, the military post at 
Fort Garlaud and the Indian post at the Uncompahgre. It is believed that the Indian 
post and the military post might all be in one, under one management aud one set of 
officers. There is a very strong effort now being made to have these two consolidated. 

Upon the question as to the good results of the present Indian system 1 would refer 
the committee to the report of H. F. Bond, who was United States Indian agent at the 
Uncompahgre, formerly at Los Pinos. It is dated September 16,1875, and is addressed to 
the Indiau Department: 

“ It has been impossible to induce the Utes here to work to any considerable extent. 
They will sometimes labor industriously uuou powder-horns and guns, but not skill¬ 
fully. We regard every occupation as useful which requires any concentration of the 
faculties. I proposed to the chief to select a young man as apprentice to the carpen¬ 
ter and another as apprentice to the blacksmith, and offered to board them and to 
require but three hours’ work a day. He spoke to some of the Indians about it, but no 
one responded favorably. I have still hopes, however, of being successful in this direc- 

As an example either of dishonesty or total inefficiency in the manner in which the 
Indians are at present governed, 1 refer the committee to a transaction that occurred 
in the Territory some two years ago; the exact date I do not recollect now, but it oc¬ 
curred ou the cession of land by the United States. It became the duty of the United 
States to furnish a large number of American cows to the Indians, for domestic use. 
An advertisement was made and the contract let, and instead of the American cows 
being furnished, it is alleged that under collusion witu the officer of the Government 
at that time, a large number of wild Texan cows were furnished, to milk which would 
require that every one should be tied. 

Now Mr. Bond, even as late as 1875, speaks in his report of that very transaction: 

‘‘The cattle belonging to the agency, now numbering over 900, have cost the Govern- 
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noent a good deal to keep, and I would recommend that they he given in charge to the 
Indians, if Ouray or other chiefs will be responsible for their proper keeping. In the 
Uncompahgre Valley they will be so far from white settlers and the herds of white set¬ 
tlers that the care of them will be much reduced as soon as they become wonted to the 
range. Having been originally wild Texas cattle, and beiug now improved by the in¬ 
troduction of only a few American bulls, they are eutirely unlit for their original pur¬ 
pose, namely, domestic use.” 

Last year in Colorado Territory a large detachment of Hayden’s surveying party 
was attacked by the Ute Indians, and that occurred simply, in my opinion, because 
there was no military force then convenient. 

As to the present moral and physical condition of the Indians under the present sys¬ 
tem, I would refer the committee to the report of Mr. Thompson, to which I have here¬ 
tofore alluded, as it will give you a very good idea what it is. Our people in Colorado 
know that the present system of governing the Indians is an absolute failure, so far as 
the objects of the Government in creating it are taken into consideration. They be¬ 
lieve it is simply a system that begets and fosters fraud both upon the Indian and the 
Government, and that fraud simply aggravates the Indian and drives him to commit 
outrages, &c., and preveuts settlers from making homes there. They also think it is 
extravagant, because where it requires two organizations to control the Indians now 
one could ^lo it, and do it more economically and more effectively than the two do now. 
They feel very deeply on that subject because it is a great problem there, and they can 
hardly do it without a great deal of feeling. They feel that the Congress of the Uuited 
States, perpetuating the system that is now in vogue, do the people of the West a great 
injustice. They do not believe that the Indian is possessed in auy great degree of the 
higher traits of character that render moral force and moral suasion sufficient to keep 
them in proper subjection. The Indian understands what force is and what power is, 
and when they kuow that the power and force of the Government is going to be used 
to keep them in their proper sphere aud proper subjection we will have the peace that 
the people of the West are entitled to. I am satisfied that in expressing these views I 
am expressing the views of 99 out of 100 of every one who have come in contact with 
them, who kuow the habits of the Indians on the subject. 

Mr. Sparks. In view of which you think the transfer ought to be made ? 

Mr. Patterson. I think so. 

Mr. Spakks. And that is the sentiment of 99 out of 100 of the people acquainted with 
the Indians in your Territory ? 

Mr. Patterson. Undoubtedly so. Our press is very outspoken on the subject, and 
I have never seen an adverse opinion in any newspaper. 


Statement of Hon. Martin Maginnis. 

Washington, February 26, 1876. 

Hon. Martin Maginnis, Delegate iu Congress from Montana Territory, appeared be- 
ore the committee aud was examined as follows: 

Mr. Sparks. State what knowledge you have of the Indian tribes of this country. 

Mr. Maginnis. My first connection with the Indians was when I was 12 years old, 
when I lived iu the immediate viciuity of the Sioux iu Minnesota. I lived there until 
1861. While I was in the Army the Sioux raid occurred in Minnesota and they were 
driven out of the State. After the close of the war I went to Montana, and since that 
time I have been more or less acquainted with all the Indian matters of the Territory, 
and have visited most of the agencies and Territories at different times. 

Mr. Spakks. Give your opinion as to the propriety or impropriety of transferring the 
control and management of Iudian affairs from the Indian to the War Department. 

Mr. Maginnis. I am decidedly in favor of the transfer, not exactly to the War 
Department, because 1 am not iu favor of building up an Indian Bureau inside the 
War Department, but I am iu favor of transferring it over to the control of the Army 
so that they will be controlled by the officers, which I understand is the proposition. 
I am in favor of that; I tbiuk it would be good for the Indian, good for the whites, 
and good for the Government. I think it will be for the good of the Indian for several 
reasous. Among these vrild tribes the first necessity is government. Many people 
entertain the idea that these Indians have a sort of government among themselves. 
It is not so. It may be among the eastern tribes, but it is not so with us. It is a per¬ 
fect mobocracy. The most dariug aud the most athletic becomes chief. He is gener¬ 
ally a sort of a bully and is disposed to go to war aud make trouble. All tribes of 
Indians are divided into two classes, the more peaceably inclined and tne wild Indian. 

From the foundation of the Government we have acted upou the tribal theory; we 
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have recognized them as tribes; we have made treaties with them as we would with 
independent nations, and we have sent agents to them, not so much to govern them 
as in the character of ambassadors, and he had no control over them and never ex¬ 
ercised any. Consequently, in my judgment, the first necessity of the Indian is to 
put him under some sort of control. At present the Indians have no respect for the 
agents; they respect the military authority behind him, and there is very apt to be diffi¬ 
culty between the military authorities and the agent. There is very rarely any good 
feeling between them. As General Crook has shown in his reports, it is so much to 
the interest of the agent to misrepresent any depredations committed by their tribes 
upon the whites, that it is very difficult t6 trace any Indian that goes off a reserva¬ 
tion and commits any depredations and bring him to justice. In fact I know of no 
case of that kind. He wants to keep himself popular with the Indian and to show 
the Government that he is keeping those Indians quiet. These Indians are pretty 
sharp and often represent themselves as other Indians when off making raids, and it 
is a strong temptation for the agent to say that it was not his Indians but some, other 
Indians. 

Another reason, I think it would bring an infinitely more honest administration of 
the Indian service than has existed. As it is now it has become a by-word in the 
mouths and belief of our frontier people, and they have come to the conclusion that 
the whole system is entirely corrupt. I don’t think the appointments under the eccle¬ 
siastical system are any better than they were before. It is a historical fact that there 
were five agents in my Territory last year; all of them fell into disrepute and were re¬ 
moved successively. It is also said that there is no politics in the system. I have an 
instance to the contrary in my Territory. General Ewing, who represents the Catholic 
Church, recommended the name of one Owen Garland, who had been recommended to 
him by the missionary fathers, and he had to withdraw his name, at the request of Sec¬ 
retary Belknap, because he was a democrat. In some mysterious way the contractors 
seem to manage these appointments any way they please ; keep them in as long as they 
want to, and turn them out when they please. As to economy, I think it would be a 
great saving to the Government, first, in the expense of administration, and in the next 
place that administration would be more economically and honestly carried on. Most 
of the money that is now expended for the Indians is expended in keeping up an ex¬ 
tensive organization, and employing a great number of persons. Take the Flathead 
agency, where the Indians have been under treaty stipulation for fifteen years, since 
ld55, and have been receiving about $20,000 a year. Now, how is that money expended ? 
How much goes to the benefit of the Indian? The reservation is as blank to-day, 
except one old mill upon it, as the day^the treaty was made. Suppose that money 
was expended, as it has not been for those Indians, for they have been robbed most 
unmercifully, would they not have been in a different condition to-day ? Most of this 
money is expended in maintaining the system. If that money had been expended in 
sheep" and cows, ten or fifteen years ago, how rich they would be to-day. The Indiaus 
are capable, to a certain extent, of advancement and civilization. They are the very 
best stock-raisers in the world. The system of tradership is bad for this reason ; it en¬ 
ables the agent to keep everybody off the reservation except those whom ho chooses to 
make his partner, and very often he disposes of the annuity-goods to him. 


Statement of Hon. William E. Steele. 

Washington, February 26,1876. 

Hon. William R. Steele, Delegate in Congress from Wyoming Territory, appeared 
before the committee, and was examined as follows: 

Mr. Sparks. State your knowledge of or connection with the Indian tribes of this 
country. 

Mr. Steele. My knowledge of the Indian tribes in Wyoming and the immediate 
vicinity arises from the state of the present system, as being a matter of interest to all 
the people in that region of the country, and especially to any one who has any con¬ 
nection.with,public affairs, and from a personal visit to the Shoshone agency, in Wyo¬ 
ming Territory, in 1873, and from visits to the Red Cloud and Spotted Tail agencies in 
the years 1874 and 1»75. 

Mr. Sparks. Please give your opinion as to the propriety or impropriety of the 
transfer of the management and control of Indian affairs from the Interior to the 
War Department, and your reasons for that opinion. 

Mr. Steele. My opinion is that it would be for the advantage of the Government, 
the advantage of the Indian, and the advantage of the settler, that this transfer 
should bo made, and I have come to that conclusion after a very considerable amount 
of thought upon the subject, and a good deal of personal knowledge of the present 
system of affairs and the manner of conducting them. As an abstract question for 
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tribes that are to a certain degree civilized, the present system theoretically may he a 
good one ; in its practical workings it is a failure. The trouble that lies at the founda¬ 
tion of the present system is the attempt to govern savages by moral suasion, and I 
think every one will concede that the history of the world has demonstrated that there 
must he a governing power and authority to compel any people to pay a decent 
respect to-the rights of others. Now these reservations are very large in "size. The 
agent of the Government, in almost every instance in which I have known anything 
about him, has been totally unacquainted with the Indian nature, and therefore 
entirely unfit to deal with him. So far as he is concerned, and the Department which 
is behind him. he has no power to enforce his authority, and there commences the first 
difficulty. Instead of making the Indian do what is right because it is right, he buys 
his favor and bribes him to do what he ought to be compelled to do for his own good, and 
for the best interests of the Government. Therefore, the Indian has no respect for the 
agent and no respect for the Government, and if he is compelhd'to use force to execute 
his authority and compel obedieuce to orders, he must call in the military power, 
and the consequence is that the Indian has no respect for the agent, and all his 
respect is for the superior military force, and that brings to view a divided authority. 
The present system makes the Indian agent totally opposed to the military authority, 
and at variance and at war with him, and it makes the military authority totally 
at war and at variance with the agent, and neither one of them seeks in a proper 
manuer to uphold the authority of the other, and it is a very great misfortune that 
there should not be some definite authority, with power to compel obedience to the orders 
of the Government. I think that is one of the great misfortunes of the present system. 
I think I do not understand by the idea of turning the Indians over to the mili¬ 
tary authorities, the apprehension that some people seem to entertain about it, that be¬ 
cause you turn an Indian agency over to the military authorities, that yon propose to 
commence an indiscriminate war upon the Indians. That is a very fallacious opinion. 

I take it that this would be the rule: If there is an agency under the control of the 
Government where the Indians do not need military power to keep them in subjection, 
and keep them in order, the agent sent there, instead of coming from civil employment* 
would he an officer of the Army, without any military power behiud him, and he would 
he sunply an administrator of civil affairs there, and I think a much better class of men. 
can be obtained in that way, who would have a better knowledge of the Indian, his. 
characteristics, liis nature, aud who would have much better executive ability. They 
have beeu trained to command, As to economy, my idea about that is, that it would, 
save the expense of the entire civil establishment, as it exists now. We undoubtedly 
have now a sufficient number of officers in the Army that can be detail d for this, duty 
without increasing the number of officers at ill, and in that way wipr out the entire- 
civil establishment, so far as the agents and superintendents are concerned. 
While I am not one of those nien who think there are no other honest men ex¬ 
cept those educated at West Point, I think this, that the universal experieuce of 
every man leads hiili to this inevitable conclusion, that where you employ 
one man at a fixed salary, at auy sum you may please, and make his 'enure of office to 
depend upon political considerations, where he is liable to be »jecieu at any time, he 
has not that moral stamina to stand up against influence and power where it is brought 
to bear against him. either by neglect of diity or willful corrupt on. as the same 
man who holds his office so long as he should he reputable and behave himself. I think 
it makes him much more independent and makes him able to resist infiu. nces which 
he would not be able to resist were it not for the feeling of set unity in the tenure of 
his office. Army officers are frequently among the Indians ; they understand their 
nature and their character; they are better qualified to deal with tin m. The difficulty 
now is, you take a man who knows nothing about the Indian; you send him out as 
agent, and about the time he learns anything about them, when he c< inmands their 
confidence, if he is worthy of it at all, he is removed and another man is sent there.. 
Now the Indians are a peculiar people with lespetft to that matter. They have very 
great distrust of a stranger j very great distrust of these men sent out there among 
them, and the only men who obtain their confidence and respect are men who have 
obtained it by long years of residence with them and by fair and honest treatment of 
them. I think, for those reasons especially, it would be for the advantage of the Gov¬ 
ernment and of the Indian that a change of the present system should be made. Now 
with reference to the Sioux at the Red Cloud and Spotted Tail agencies: I have been 
at those agencies twice; the last time I spent some considerable time there. The 
Government, since making the treaty qf 18(38, has spent some twelve or fifteen million 
dollars for the Sioux Indians on whar might be tetmed the Dakota reservation. So 
far as the Indians at the Red Cloud aud Spotted Tail agencies are concerned, I can say 
from personal observation that they have made wiiat might be termed absolutely no 
progress in civilization and no progress toward self support. I went to look at what 
was 5 called an agency-farm, aud I could have stood on a. y side of it and thrown a 
stone over it. There were no schools, and the only progress that can be said to have 
been made iii civilization may be said t.o.be this,.if it can, be called progress at all,, 
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that by being kept at the agencies they have been willing to stay there and be fed 
rather than to roam about, and. hence they become more lazy and more indolent than 
they are naturally. They will not work under the piesent system. It is entirely 
beneath the dignity of an Indian to work at all. These \ oung bucks, a-t they are 
called, after they are fourteen or fifteen years of age, don’t even saddle their own horses 
in camp; their women have to do it- 1 talked with the agent there in refeienco to 
employing Indians about the agency for doing common ordinary labor or work, and 
make an example of industry. He told me that he had tried it two or three times and 
that the Indian who attempted to go to work would be an object of contempt to his 
tribe ; the squaws would hoot at him and laugh at him as he passed to and from the 
agency, call him “squaw,” and they had to give it up. They spend their time in horse- 
racing and gambling. No power to control them ; no punisl meut for any crime com¬ 
mitted by them one against another. One Indian kills another and the recourse is to 
the knife or to the ride, or else he pays for it in horses and blankets. 1 might say that 
one other objection to the present system is the reservation-plan, under its present 
control. The reservations are large, they border on the settlements, and of course 
there is more or less of raiding from them. Life is taken frequently on these raids, 
and a great deal of property destroyed or carried back by the Indians to their reser¬ 
vation. That has been a matter of frequent occurrence on this Sioux reservation. 
They have raided dowu on our settlements, stealing horses, stealing cattle and taking 
them to this agency, and there has never been to n.y knowledge any return. It has 
been publicly exposed around the agency, and if the agent demanded its return he 
was laughed at. Consequently, it puts a premium on marauding. It would be, I 
think, a great step toward protecting the frontier to have a power and control over 
those reservations that would compel the Indians to remain upon them, and punish 
them for depredations of this kind when they are committed and make them return 
the property. 


Statement of General D. S. Stanley. 

Washington, February 26,1876. 

General D. S. Stanley appeared before the committee and was examined as follows : 

Mr. Spakks. Please state your knowledge of, or connection with, the Indian tribes 
of thi3 country ; and also your opinion as to the propriety or impropriety of transfer¬ 
ring the management and control of Indian affairs front the Interior to the War De¬ 
partment. 

General Stanley. My knowledge of the Indians runs back to 1852, when I first came 
in contact with the Southern Indians, the Comanches and the Kiowas. With the ex¬ 
ception of the period of the war, I have been among the Indiaus all my grown life- 
all the time I have been in the Army, 24 years. The eight years previous to the last 
year I have been among the Sioux Indians on the Upper Missouri. I have seen a great 
deal of Indians, and my experience convinces me that they are like while people, good 
and bad. There is a great deal more individual character among Indians than people 
give them credit for. 1 have seen Indians that you could trust, that I would trust 
with my life, my money, and everything. Again, I have seen Indians that are nothing 
but wild beasts and scoundrels, down to the very bottom. The Sioux Indians of Da¬ 
kota are about equally divided into what you might call friendly and hostile Indians. 
The hostile elemeut is the prevailing or popular element of the tribe. They keep 
peaceful Indiaus in constant dread, and their kius-people are afraid of them. The 
grand difficulty in the way of civilizing the Sioux has been this dread of hostile In¬ 
dians. The peaceful Indians are afraid to obey or to have a feeling of attachment for 
the white man, for the fear of incurring the wrath of the hostile Indians. All attempts 
at raising stock have been frustrated in that way. Their attempts at agriculture have 
proved futile for the same reason ; and notwithstanding the reports"that the Sioux 
have made an advancement iu civilization, since my first acquaintance with 
them—I mean the Sioux as a nation ; I do not mean the Santee or Yancton, who 
for many years have been what you might call civilize 1—they have never made 
any advancement at all. I know w hat I say. It is claimed they have made advance¬ 
ment, but really they have not. With regard to the transfer of these Indians to the 
War Department, I will say frankly that I do not want to see it done. I do not think 
it the proper duty of the Army ; but the principal reason that I don’t wish to see it 
done is that it w ould l*e an element of opposition to the Army. It cannot but be hurt¬ 
ful in the end to the Army itself. As to the question of economy, there is no doubt 
that the Army, with its pressing duties, could carry on that duty. There will be no 
new machinery necessary. To create an Indian bureau in the Army would be to per¬ 
petuate a bad system of contracts. All the duties should be can ied on under the pres¬ 
ent Army arrangement and under the immediate direction of the department com¬ 
manders. The use of officers as Indian agents and commissaries in 1869 and 1870 
proved bad iu some instances. The details were made from unemployed officers here 
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in Washington without any inquiry being made as to the character of the officer 
detailed. I knew several agencies conducted by those officers admirably, and I knew 
where the officer’s first visit was to take the squaw, and I knew of one instance where 
an officer stole himself rich without being punished for it, so far as I know. If the 
transfer was made now, and these details were made under the department com¬ 
mander, the condition of things which I have mentioned as happening then could never 
occur now. The system of receiving and issuing in the Army is as nearly perfect, as 
any system can be. Goods furnished by a contractor upon arriving at a post are sub¬ 
mitted to a board of survey composed usually of three officers. If there is any defi¬ 
ciency in quality or quantity, the contractor is to make it good. An officer becomes 
accountable for those stores, and they can only be issued under the order of the com¬ 
manding officer; so that such a thing as collusion in regard to provisions or goods re¬ 
ceived or issued in the Army caunot be done. It is not done now. I know of my own per¬ 
sonal knowledge that in the Indian businessas now conducted this collusion between a 
contractor and the agent is the general rule. I know it. I have seen an Indian agent, 
at an agency where a Catholic church or the bishop of it had the recommendation of 
the Indians, get rich ; what I call rich, because, all being poor in the Army, we call a 
man rich if he has $'.10,000 or $40,000. I have seen agents get rich and only hold their 
positions about a jear. I know they found no gold-mines there. Officers of the Army 
are no more honest tbau other men, but they have the Articles of War hanging over 
their heads, and they can court-martial and put in the penitentiary. That is the only 
difference between them and any other class of men. They have the law right over 
them. I never saw an agent suffer. He would carry oil' his plunder, and go home 
and be respectable. 

Mr. Sparks. Taking it altogether then, geueral, what is your opinion as to the 
transfer both in the light of economy and for the good of the Indian aud the interest 
of the Army ? 

General Stanley. Well, sir, it is a matter of economy, and I think it a large econ¬ 
omy. As to the manner in which the Indian will be treated I believe he will be 
brought under better discipline and will be better treated than he is under the present 
system. I kuow perfectly well the religious element of the country, and the persous 
interested iu the Indian business claim that Army officers do not treat the Indians with 
humanity, and I know that that theory is absurd, and that there is no set of men who 
have such reason to be friendly with the Iudians as officers of the Army, because their 
comfort and very often their lives aod everything depends upon having the Indians 
peaceable. I was eight years among the Sionx, and if you will ask Mr. Welsh, 
one of those philanthropise gentlemen in Philadelphia who took great interest in the 
Indians, I think he will say that, 1 had more influence among the Sioux than any other 
white man. I obtained that influence by being patient aud forbearing and always 
kind to them. I always listened to an Indian who came in with a story, however 
absurd. I always heard what he had to say and gave him advice. I have been able 
in that country to send a messenger from one post, to another and get auswers back, 
and any officer who will pursue that course with the Indians can get their confidence. 
He can control them. One objection that is urged to turning them over to the War 
Department is that they will be brought in contact with the soldiers and squaws, de¬ 
moralizing them both. Wherever soldiers are necessary to restrain these wild .Iudians 
—this hostile class—the soldiers are present now, and will have to be retained. Where 
that hostility is not dangerous there will be no soldiers—only the agent will be there, 
who would be an Army officer. The soldiers will only be where they are now. Of 
course, the soldiers are like other men. 

Mr. Sparks. Would that demoralization be increased or diminished by this transfer? 

General Stanley. Well, I would say that the effect would he to diminish it, for the 
Army officer would not undertake to break up any connection that he found existing 
now ; hut if he was stationed as an agent he would prevent anything of that kiud tak¬ 
ing place, and, if necessary, would send a file of soldiers to drive off all those bad white 
men from the reservation. The Indians have more respect for a military officer than 
any other. They will leave an agent at any time to go to a commanding officer of a 
post for advice. The Iudian respects a man that has power to make him respect him. 

Mr. Sparks. And I also understand the converse to be true, he does not respect a 
man who has no power ? 

Geueral Stanley. No ; I never kuew of hut one case of any man to have influence 
over the Indians who had not such a power, and that man was Pdre Smith, who went 
among the hostile Indians at a time when no white mau could do it. 

Mr. Sparks. From your knowledge of Army officers.aud the disposition of Army 
officers would the re igious aud educational interests of the Indians he promoted as 
well by'them as under the present system? 

General Stanley. Most certainly. The respect for religion aud religious exercises 
is inculcated in the Army, and any officer who did otherwise in respect to religion 
wonld he tabooed, and would be considered a disreputable man. An Army officer will 
take especial care that a religious mau and religuus instruction is properly looked 
after and protected. 
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Letter from General W. T. Sherman. 

Headquarters Army of the United States, 

Saint Louis , Mo., January 19, 1S76. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter of January 14, notifying 
nje that your committee is charged with the inquiry as to the “practicability and 
utility of the. present management of the Indian tribes by the Interior Department,” 
and of “ re-investing the War Department with the control and management thereof,” 
asking my opinion, with a reference to such “statistical information as may occur 
to me.” 

In the annual reports of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and of the several mili¬ 
tary commanders, on file in the War Department, will be found a vast mass of details, 
to which I cannot well refer from this quarter, but these are accessible to your com¬ 
mittee, and therefore I beg you will permit me to express my own opinion on the sub¬ 
ject with a reference only to such examples as occur to me of recent date. . 

The great mass of the Indians of our country are now located on reservations, and 
are entitled to receive annuities, goods, and food, according to treaties made long ago, 
and for the faithful execution of which treaties the faith of the Government is pledged. 
These Indians vary widely in their habits, and should be dealt with accordingly. The 
present Army is now stationed in small detachments at military posts, chiefly at or 
near these reservations, to keep the peace between these Indians and their white neigh¬ 
bors, between whom there has always existed a conflict of interest and natural hos¬ 
tility. Now, as the military authorities are already charged with the duty of keeping 
the peace, I am sure they will be the better able to accomplish this end if intrusted 
■with the issue of the annuities, whether of money, food, or clothing. Each military 
post has its quartermaster and commissary, who can, without additional cost make the 
issues directly to the Iudians, and account for them, and the commanding officer can 
exercise all the.supervision now required of the civil agent, in a better manner, because 
he has soldiers to support his authority and can easily acticipate and prevent the minor 
causes which have so often resulted in Indian wars. Iu like manner our country is 
divided into military departments and divisions commanded by experienced general 
officers named by the President, who' can fulfill all the functions now committed to 
Indian superintendents, aud these, too, have near them inspectors who can promptly 
investigate aud prevent the incipient steps that are so apt to result iu conflict and 
war. Therefore, I firmly believe that the Arniy now occupies the positions and rela¬ 
tions to the great mass of the Indian tribes that will better enable the Government to 
execute any line of policy it may deem wise and propet than by any possible system 
that can be devised with civil agents. The Indians, more especially those who occupy 
the vast region west of the Mississippi, from the Rio Grande to the British line, 
are natural warriors, and have always looked to the military rather than to the 
civil agents of Government for protection or punishment, and were the troops to 
be withdrawn instant war would result. If it be the policy of the Government,' 
as I believe it is, to save the remnant of those tribes, it can only be accom¬ 
plished by and through military authority. These will obey orders, aud enforce 
any line of policy that may be prescribed for them by law or regulation. Sooner or 
later these Iudians, say the Sioux, Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Kioways, aud Comanehes, 
must be made self-supporting. Farming and the mechanic arts are so obnoxious to their 
nature and traditions that any hope of their becoming an agricultural people can hardly 
be expected in our day, though there are many individual exceptions ; but the Indians 
themselves see that the buffalo, elk, antelope, deer, and large game are rapidly disap¬ 
pearing, aud that they must raise cattle and sheep or starve. This, in my judgment, is 
the proper direction in which to turn their attention, and an excellent beginning lias 
been made with the tribes in New Mexico, and more recently with the Kioways aud 
Comanehes, near Fort Sill. This has been doue by the influence of the Army stationed 
in their midst, who are, in my opinion, now, and have always been, the best friends the 
Indians have had. The idea which prevails with some that the Army wants war with 
the Indians is not true. Such wars bring exposure, toil, risk and privation, with no 
honor. Therefore, it naturally wants peace, and very often has prevented wars by its 
mere presence; and if intrusted with the exclusive management, a control of their an¬ 
nuities aud supplies as well as force, 1 think Indian wars will cease, and the habits of 
tLe Indians will be gradually molded into a most necessary and useful branch of 
industry, the rearing of sheep, cattle, horses, &c. In some localities they may 
possibly be made farmers. 

The present laws bearing on this Indian problem were wise in their day, but the 
extension of States and Territories with their governments over the whole domain of 
the United States has entirely changed the couditiun of facts, arid I think you will 
find that these will need revision and change. 

I do not profess to know anything of the practical workings of the Indian Bureau as 
now organized, but if transferred to the War Department, I suppose it will be made 
subject to such changes as the Secretary of War rnuy recommend. 
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If, as I conceive, the present military machinery already in existence be used, viz, 
the commanding-generals of departments be made supervisors of Iudiau affairs in 
their commands, and commanding officers of posts be constituted “ agents,” the Bureau 
will need a military jiead, resident in the War Department. 

I have the houor to be, your obedient servaut, 

W. T. SHERMAN, General. 

Hon. Wm, A. J. Sparks, » 

Chairman Subcommittee Indian Affairs, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Letter from W. A. Burleigh. 

Washington, D. C., February 2, 1876. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your verbal request of this morning for my views in relation 
to the propriety of transferring the coutrol of Indian affairs from the Interior to t' e 
War Department, I have the honor to say that I am satisfied the change will save to 
the National Treasury more thaD a million and a half dollars annually. 

The Indians should be located as near as possible to the navigable rivers and other 
great thoroughfares, in order to save to the Government the cost, of long inland trans¬ 
portation by means of wagons, as is the case at present, especially with most of the 
Sioux nation, a large part of which now have their supplies hauled nearly three hun¬ 
dred miles from the point of delivery on the Missouri River. 

The purchase and transportation of all necessary Indian supplies and their distribu¬ 
tion to the Indians will be done more efficiently, with greater dispatch, aud in a more 
satisfactory manner to both the Indians and the Government if transacted through the 
regular channels of the War Department. 

If the supplies are issued to the Indians by the military officers stationed in the 
Indian country for that purpose, they will at all times be on the ground with suffi¬ 
cient force to scrutinize the conduct of the Indians and withhold such supplies when¬ 
ever the hostile conduct of the Indians shall justify it. The civil authorities have no 
such power, not even to protect Government property or the lives of their families and 
employes. They are at all times at the mercy of the Indians; consequently they have 
little or no control over them. 

The police regulations of the garrison wonld extend over the entire Indian reserva¬ 
tion, and that degree of subordination which is at all times absolutely essential iu the 
management of Indians would be rigidly maintained. 

An accurate census of the different Indian tribes (which I regret to say has never yet 
been taken) will enable the officer in charge to ascertain, at every roll-call of the 
tribe, whether the Indians are at home, or have left the reservation to rob and murder 
the frontier settlers. Under the preseut management the warriors of the tribe may be 
absent for months without being missed by the agent, and if missed he has no means 
at his command to bring them back. To this state of things alone can be traced three- 
fourths of all the Indian robberies and murders that have been committed in the 
West. 

My experience goes to show that the morality, subordination, and advancement of 
Indian tribes, when controlled by officers of the Regular Army, is equal, if not superior 
to those same tribes when under the management of the civil department of the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Among the Sioux, Ponca, and Winnebago Indians, on the Missouri River, I feel safe 
iu asserting that, of all the illegitimate Indian children whose paternity can be 
traced to white men, more than nine-tenths of the fathers belong to civil life. 

Intemperance among the Indians exclusively controlled by officers of the Army is 
never tolerated and does not exist; while one of the greatest troubles which an agent 
from civil life has to contend with is to keep whisky-peddlers off from the reservation 
aud arrest and bring them to justice when they are discovered. 

Schools and churches for the benefit of the Indians wonld be better maintained un¬ 
der military than under civil control, from the fact that the commanding officer has at 
all times the necessary means at his disposal to enforce the rules of government estab¬ 
lished for his agency, and the same is true so far as educating the Indians in agricul¬ 
ture and the mechanic arts is concerned. 

An officer from the Regular Army of the rank of colonel should be detailed by the 
President to discharge the duties now performed by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs with the Secretary of War as his immediate superior officer. The department 
commander should exercise the supervisory duties at present exercised by the inspectors 
of Indian affairs. The post commanders should be selected to discharge the duties of 
Indian agents. The post quartermaster and commissary should perforin the regular 
duties as’such for the Indians as well as for the troops. 
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I suggest this as an outline of the plan of transfer and re-organization of the Indian 
Bureau which, it appears to me, the public service demands. 

If the practical principles of this plan are adopted by Cfmgress I feel satisfied that 
its workings will prove most salutary to the Indians and economical to the Govern¬ 
ment. Millions of dollars will be saved to the Treasury ; thousands of valuable lives 
will be saved to the country. The rich mining districts of the mountains will be 
opened up to settlement by onr enterprising pioneers, while the first practical step 
forward will have been taken which looks to the civilization of the Indians and to 
their becoming a self-sustaining people. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. A. BURLEIGH. 

Hon. W. A. J. Sparks, 

Member Committee Indian Affairs. 


By Professor Doherty : 

Beasons for the transfer of the management of Indian affairs from the Department of the In¬ 
terior to the War Department. 

1. The prevention of f rand. —The officers of our Army being well educated and disci¬ 
plined men, whose appointments are not temporary, but during good behavior, have 
established a habit of self-respect, and honorable professional pride—an esprit de corps— 
which effectually prevents them from taking any part in, or giving any countenance to 
meanness, dishonesty, or fraud. And hence, amidst all the prevalent unfaithfulness of 
the age, not one regular, acting Army officer has been even suspected of anything dis¬ 
honorable. Now this fact alone should determine the action of Congress in the mat¬ 
ter, and influence every true patriot to vote for the said transfer, for, in all true and 
faithful accounts of Indian troubles, raids, and wars, it is confessed that the chief mov¬ 
ing causes have been the frauds committed by our civil servants and agents upon the 
red meo. 

2. The Indians will be found to respect and obey the officers of our Army much more 
willingly than civil servants, because they will fear them, as, to them, power and au¬ 
thority always seem to dwell with the leaders of armed men. 

3. It is the uniform teaching of experience that regular, trained, and disciplined offi¬ 
cers and soldiers will always exercise more patience, under provocation, than civilians. 
They know the nature and use of their weapons, and are ever more sparing of the use 
of them than militia and volunteers suddenly called out to repel invasion or avenge 
injury. They know the evil results of rashness in the use of deadly weapons, and can 
practice self-control. 

4. TheWar Department can conduct all onr intercourse with thelndian tribes, whether 
peaceable or hostile, with far less expense to the United States Treasury than the pres¬ 
ent Indian Bureau, simply because the whole complicated and costly machinery of said 
Bureau could thus be at once dispensed with, and Army officers and educated enlisted 
men be detailed to attend to the duties which are indispensable, and all of these should 
be undertaken with the view of making all Indians, in due time, citizens of this coun¬ 
try, supporting aud conducting themselves like others. It may be at once said that 
fully one-half of all the Indian agencies should be immediately closed and the agents 
dismissed. Thus an immense saving will be at once effected in Indian expenses, aud 
this amount saved will go on increasing every year. 

5. The officers aud enlisted men so employed would, of course, subtract from the avail¬ 
able military force of the country; but in these times of profound peace, they could 
be very well spared, and they are even now chiefly resident on the Indian frontier, and 
could be conveniently detailed from the neighboring forts aud camps, aud no additions 
worth mention need be made to their regular pay uow received. 

6. Therefore, economy, prudence, and humanity unite in recommending the transfer 
of the management of Indian affairs from the Department of the Interior to the War 
Department. 


Letter from L. F. Lane. 

House oe Representatives, 

Washington, D. C,, February 17,1876. 

Dear Sir: On yesterday you requested me to submit to you, in writing, first, my 
opinion as to the transfer of the Indian Bureau from the Interior to the War Depart¬ 
ment; secondly, the reasons for the opinion I might express. I do not address myself 
to any particular measure uow before Congress, but merely to the general question. 
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In my opinion this change in the management of Indian affairs should be made. 

My reasons for this conclusion are briefly as follows: 

1. The fewer offices we have, compatible with an efficient public service, the better it 
surely will be for the country. Such a change as contemplated would abolish a con¬ 
siderable number of officers whose places would be supplied by individuals (from the 
Army already in the service of the Government. 

2. I regret to say malfeasance, as well as neglect, in office, is not unusual, and ^n my 
judgment the present management of Indian affairs presents no exception. There are 
always two influences operating in the prevention of crime, the hope of reward aud the 
fear of punishment. The first inspires every honorable man ; the latter deters those 
who are disposed to wrong, and is less efficient in its application to Indian agencies 
than to any other department of Government. That this should be so, is not remark¬ 
able, when we remember that courts sitting in the punishment of crime are usually 
quite remote from Indian reservations. The distance to be traversed, the expense and 
inconvenience incident in reaching the civil courts, often shields the guilty from 
indictment, trial, and punishment. Not so with the Army, for there the court follows 
the offender, and but little additional expense is entailed. It is not unworthy observa¬ 
tion that the Army punishes its officers for offenses unknown to the criminal code; 
offenses against personal honor and gentlemanly propriety. 

3. The discipline which prevails in the Army in the ration system, if I may so term 
it, would prove of advantage in the distribution of supplies and annuities among the 
Indians, and thereby, I appreheud, a fruitful source of discontent would be greatly 
modified. 

4. Among the wild tribes the presence of the Army is required, and in the perform¬ 
ance of their respective duties there is not unfrequently a coufusion aud even a con¬ 
flict of jurisdiction between the civil and military authorities. Had the Army alone, 
and untrammeled by civil instructions, been charged with the duty of returning the 
rebellious Modocs to their reservation; had the matter been left wholly within the 
discretion of the commanding officer at Fort Klamath, Oregon, I believe the work could 
have been accomplished without war, without its expense, and without its sufferings. 
At all events, I doubt not, such steps would have been taken, such notice of the con¬ 
templated movement would have been given to the settlers as would have averted the 
horrors of the Lost River massacre. 

5. It is the policy of the Government to preserve peace with the Indians. The pres¬ 
ence of the military contributes to this end. An Indian recognizes and respects power. 
Understand me, I would not have “ the wards of the nation” treated with inhu¬ 
manity ; they should uot be treated harshly nor yet petted ; they should not be cheated 
nor yet taught to live in idleness; their rights should be clearly defined and care¬ 
fully respected; they should be taught to know what they are entitled to receive from 
the Government and what the Government will require of them ; in short, they should 
be honestly, fairly, and firmly dealt with. 

6. By reference to the reports of the agents it will be observed that there is occasion¬ 
ally, and it maybe inadvertently, an adnrssiou by some of them to the effect that 
they are not able to enforce that discipline or secure that respect necessary to pre¬ 
serve tranquillity and maintain that system and order adequate to promote peace and 
the happiness of the Indians. 

7. That the agents under the present system are unable to confine'the Indians with¬ 
in the limits of the reservation ; that they suffer them to go beyond those limits; that 
the Indians depredate upon the whites ; that serious difficulties and sometimes war 
arise therefrom, are facts not easily to be denied. 

8. An objectionable feature in the present system is, if I may be pardoned to use 
the word, the “ farming” out of agencies among the different religious denominations. 
Does not this seem to recognize to a certain extent, limited it may be, the existence of 
church and state? Every Christian denomination should be permitted to prosecute 
its missionary labors, the noblest work of all, among the Indians evey where, with 
every tribe and nation and without restriction whatever. Do not misapprehend me ; 
I appreciate fully the zeal aud sincerity of those Christian gentlemen who seek to 
ameliorate the moral condition of the Indian. 

9. The question of economy at this time of general financial distress should not be 
disregarded. By the reduction of the number of officers, as I have heretofore indicated, 
there would be no inconsiderable saving to the Treasury of the United States. By the 
consolidation of the purchase of supplies for the soldiers and Indians in one Department, 
and the transportation thereof, there would be a further saving. 

I truly regret that the foregoing suggestions are necessarily hastily prepared. I 
believe however, they will tend to sustain the opinion expressed by me. Trusting 
that the action of Congress upon this grave subject may be, as I doubt not it will be, 
in the interest of true economy, just to the Indians as well as the whites, 

I am, respectfully, &c., L. F. LANE. 

Hon. Wm, A. J. Sparks, 

Chairman Subcommittee Indian Affairs. 
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Letter from Albert Pilce. 

Alexandria, Va., February 29, 1876. 

Sir : In reply to your first inquiry I have the houor to state that, during nearly 
forty years, I have had constant opportunities to become acquainted with the civilized 
Indian tribes west of Arkansas by intercourse with them, and as counsel for the Creeks 
and Choctaws during many years of that time, by having been in command of their 
country, and by familiar acquaintance with a great number of them ; and that I have 
also had opportunity to become more or less acquainted with inauy of the wild tribes. 

To yonr second inquiry I reply that my opinion has always been that the manage¬ 
ment and control of Indian affairs ought to be restored to the War Department, 
because I think that it would be of greater advantage to the Government aud more 
beneficial to the Indians. 

It would insure in many and constantly-occurring emergencies more directness and 
promptmss of action than can possibly be had when the aid of the War Department 
cannot be had except by application first to the Department of the Iuterior, and by it, 
often after unnecessary and provoking delays, to the War Department. I have known 
it more than pnce to happen that, owing to jealousies or the exigencies of official eti¬ 
quette, co-operation could not be had at all, and mischief was the consequence. Under 
the present system there is a duality of wills, the result of which must often be detri¬ 
mental to the public interests. 

The Indians have, in general, very little respect for their agents. It often happens 
that these are not entitled to it; and, when they are, an Indiau is not much inclined 
to reverence or fear a civilian, especially when his actual and active powers are sp few, 
and he can only control them by meaus of troops, over whom he has no authority. 
A military officer, of soldierly bearing, resoluteness, aud intelligence, they always 
respect. 

They would, in my opinion, be much more justly dealt with by military officers than 
by agents, chiefly appointed by way of reward for political services; because the sys¬ 
tem of accountability in the military service is much more perfect than that of the 
present Indian service, and the officers of the Army are generally honorable men, who 
would neither cheat the Indians, nor, by collusion, permit them to be cheated, nor 
accept small office at an inadequate salary, in the hope of becoming interested iu the 
prosecution of Indian claims during or after the expiration of a short term of service. 

I think, in fact, from a pretty long acquaintance with the conduct of business in the 
Indiau Office, that it could not easily be worse conducted than in many respects it has 
been. To obtain justice there for an Indian tribe, or to prevent the consummation of 
an intended violation of their rights, has always been, at least until very recently, a 
thing either not to be accomplished at all, or only to be accomplished by immense 
labor and unwearied assiduity. To recite the cases, in detail, in which I have known 
injustice done there to our civilized tribes, in which it seemed to be considered that 
they could have no rights entitled to be respected, would require many more pages 
than I have time to write. There have been Commissioners sincerely desirous to do 
justice; and there have been others, and Secretaries too, impervious to argument, and 
whom no demonstration of a legal proposition could make the least impression upon. 

The War Department might be equally regardless of the legal rights of the Indians; 
but, in the absence of motive to sell, deny, or delay justice, it would be likely to at 
least endeavor to do it, and to do it promptly. 

The civilized tribes really need no agents. Having these officials over them, and 
compelled to go to them to obtain redress for wrongs done by intruding individuals 
and corporations, they are like children who are afraid to try to walk alone for fear 
they should fall. Tneir courts do not dare to exercise their just powers, for fear that 
to do so may be declared unwarrantable; and the tribes have no rights, because they 
have no efficient remedy by which to enforce any right. If a railroad-train kills a 
poor Indian’s cow or horse, he must go to the agent, a long distance off, to beg him 
graciously to compel the corporation to pay for the injury done ; aud, if he is peculiarly 
fortunate, he may in ten or twelve months get half the value of the animal. They 
cannot, by their own courts, protect their own mines or compel a railroad corporation 
to pay for cross-ties; and, if they must have an ageut, it should be one who can and 
will compel the doing of that which justice and honesty require. 

I have the houor to be, very truly, your obedient servant, 

ALBERT PIKE. 


Hon. W. A. J. Sparks, 

Chairman Subcommittee on Indian Affairs , House of Representatives. 


Letter from John B. Sanborn. 

Washington, D. C., February 29, 1876. 

Sir: In reply to your note of this morning, requesting written answers to two ques 
tious therein, I have to say to the first, that my knowledge of the Indian tribes has 
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been so extensive and varied t.bat I could hardly give it in the limits of an ordinary 
letter. Many years of my life were spent on the frontiers, and then I was for some 
time Commissioner of Indian Affairs. . 

As to your second question, the propriety or impropriety oftransferring the Indian Bu¬ 
reau from the Interior to the War Department, I have to say that I have never had a 
doubt about the propriety of making the transfer. • Probably the only serious objection 
that can be urged agaiust the transfer is, that it, would be placing the military in 
charge of civil affairs in the Indian country. Biit is this correct ? I think not. The 
Indian country has always been, to a certain extent, under the control of the military. 
The military is, and ever have been, the police of the Indian country. While the Indi¬ 
an Office was under the coutrol of the War Department, although the Indian agents 
were taken from civil life, its management was much more economical and satisfac¬ 
tory than it has been since. But it is not now necessary to appoint agents from civil 
life, and therefore that heavy item of expense can be dispensed with. Formerly the 
Army was very small and the Indians much more numerous than they are now. Then 
there were no surplus or retired officers of the Army; now there are plenty of them, 
and there would be no difficulty in finding officers of the Army to detail for duty as 
Indian agents. If would place the whole service in the Indian country under one head, a 
very desirable object in a savage or semi-civilized community. The wild Iudiaus do not 
understand the difference between civil aud military authority, except in so far as they 

regard the first with contempt and the latter with fear. 

There are various grades of Indians. Those of the principal tribes in the Indian 
Territory, such as the Creeks, the-Seminoles, the. Cherokees, the Choctaws, the Chick- 
asaws, and some smaller tribes, have made great advances in civilization. They have 
written laws and regular forms of government. Their courts administer the laws fairly 
and justly, and their schools are well attended and sustained. These tribes really 
require no agent to look after them. If allowed to do so, they are abundantly able to 
manage their own affairs, and in this they ought to be encouraged. The General Gov¬ 
ernment ought to leave them as free as possible to mauage their own affairs in their 


The next most useful and interesting division is the Pueblo Indians, of New Mexico. 
These were peaceable and industrious, living in their own towns, cultivating their own 
lands, and supporting themselves, at the time we acquired that country from Mexico 
and for a long time afterward. After mauy years they were discovered by the officers 
of the Interior Department, and were at once declared to be “wards of the natiop. 
Their land-grants were declared to be “ Indian reservations, and being wards they 
had to be taken care of by their “ guardian.” The policy pursued toward these peo¬ 
ple was very reprehensible. A great deal of money was squandered on them for no 
apparent beneficial purpose. They had been Mexican citizens, able to take care of 
themselves. They were reduced to a species of bondage, and made to depend on the 

ag Anotlmr°class ofTndians are those found in Nevada and California. They are harm¬ 
less, not entirely averse to labor, and mauy of them make very good servants, lhey 
e-enerallv live among the whites. , T ,. 

The last class, the most troublesome and the most worthless, are the wild Indians 
of the plains and mountains. These can be controlled only by an exhibition of power 
Among them the military is absolutely indispensable to> maintain peace. T ^y ho d m 
contempt all white men not in the military service, and if agents taken from ci\il life 
be sent P among them it is always necessary to keep a miiitaryfotcea^t a convenient sup¬ 
porting distance. It is, in my judgment, much better that all who are fought m 
contact with these wandering savages should belong to the military, for power is nec¬ 
essary to curb them- 

Yours, respectfully, j ^ j^^yER. 


Hon. William A. J. Sparks, 

Chairman Subcommittee Indian Affairs. 


Letter from John B. Sanborn. 

Washington, D. C., March 7,1876. 

Sir: In response to your request I make the following brief statement: 

My personal acquaintance with the Indians and with Indian character commenced 
in 1855 and has been continuous siuce. My official acquaintance or connection with 
them commenced in the winter of 18fil-’6\5. I was then in the military service com- 
nnndiii" the frontiers of Minnesota, and continued so to command until April, too— 
The next service rendered in this connection was in July, 1865, when I commenced 
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aud conducted a campaign against the Comanches, Kiowas, Cheyennes, Arapahoes, 
and Apaches of the Upper Arkansas. This campaign terminated in the treaty with 
these tribes, made in November of that year, at the month of the Little Arkansas. 
From the date of the consummation of this treaty I was on duty in the Indian Terri¬ 
tory, under instructions from President Johnson and Secretary Harlan, to settle the 
difference between the slaveholding tribes of the Indian Territory and their former 
slaves, and to establish peaceful relations between them. This service continued uutil 
Jnnc. 1866. 

In February, 1867, I went to the plains again to visit the Sioux Indians, as commis¬ 
sioner, to ascertain the cause of the Phil. Kearney massacre of that winter, and from 
this date was continuously in the service and among the Indians until October 12, 
1868, when the Sherman-Harney commission dissolved. During this time we made 
treaties with the Apaches of the Arkansas, Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Kiowas and 
Comanches, Navajoes, Snakes or Shoshones, Mountain Crows, Northern Cheyennes and 
Northern Arapahoes, and with the Ogallalla, Minneconjou, Oucpapa, Sans Arc, 
Blackfeet, Brul6, Santee, and Yanctonnais bands of the Sioux tribe or natiou, and held 
conferences with many tribes and bands with whom we did not conclude treaties, and 
all this time I made the Indian question a constant study, learning all possible from 
the officers who had spent their lives among them, and from the Indians themselves, 
and from history and official reports and from personal observations, as to the working 
of our system of dealing with them and managing their affairs. 

The question was found by me, as it will be by all who study it, a most complex and 
difficult one; and at different times I came to different conclusions. But, after the 
most careful consideration of the subject in all its bearings, my conclusions, in common 
with those of all the members of that commission, were expressed in the resolutions 
adopted by the board in Chicago, October 11,1868, and found on page [reference given 
heretofore] of the report of the Committee of Indian Affairs, of 1868-’69, Taylor, then 
Commissioner, dissenting from the resolution recommending the transfer of the Bureau 
to the War Department. 

It is, perhaps, sufficient for me to state that I still adhere to all the propositions con¬ 
tained in those resolutions; and, in my opinion, upon no one of them does so much 
depend, both as concerns the Indians aud the Government, as upon that one recom¬ 
mending the transfer of the Indiau Bureau to the War Department. This is essential 
to the successful administration of Indian Affairs, for the following reasons: 

The Iuterior Department has no power to protect the Indians on their reservations 
from the depredations of each other, or from the incursions of our people; and that 
feeling of security and protection in the products of labor, and of certainty that the 
party producing shall enjoy them, so essential to the cultivation of habits of industry 
and civilization, must always be wanting, as it always has been, under this adminis¬ 
tration of the Interior Department; while full security, protection, and encouragement 
could and would be afforded under the War Department. 

The short space of time allowed a savage people, in the present state of insecurity, 
to change their mode of life from that of a savage to that of a civilized people, renders 
it absolutely necessary that the children of savage people should be educated at once 
in the arts and languages of the civilized people. Without compulsion, all history 
shows that this is the work of several generations, aud that compulsion, in this respect, 
is absolutely necessary in the case of our Indians. 

The Interior Department can do nothing by compulsion, while the War Department 
can effect all possible by this means. 

Under the Interior Department the manner of dealing with and conducting Indiau 
affairs varies more or less with the changes of administrations and officers, which is 
most detrimental to this kind of service, the Indians being at a loss to know, oftentimes, 
what the purposes aud aims of the Government are concerning them; while, under 
the War Dopartmmt, the officers holding their commissions during good behavior, the 
policy would be uniform and rigorous .and the power of the Government always felt 
and respected, and its purposes would be always plainly understood and promptly ac¬ 
ceded to. 

4. The system of procuring, transporting, and issuing supplies to the Indians would be 
much more systematically and economically doue under the War Department. Issuing 
supplies to the large wild tribes, as now done, is and must remain under the present 
system an egregious farce. It amounts to little more or less in all cases than a depre¬ 
dation by Indians. They determine the amount they will have and make the demand 
oftentimes, aud if not acceded to, take what they have demanded and go away ; so 
there is always the greatest dispaiity between the number of rations issued and the 
number of Indians to be fed ; the rations ofteutimes beiug more than duuble the num¬ 
ber of Indians in camp. 

5 . Their irregular and wild habits are cultivated under this system, while under a 
regular system enforced by the power and discipline of the War Department, regular 
and civilized habits in this respect would result. 

6. Under a regular, well-established system of the War Department, all future wars 
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with Indians would be avoided, their civilization and education rapidly promoted, pro¬ 
tection in the products of their labor would be secured, the Treasury saved in the ex¬ 
penses of the War and Interior Departments to the extent, in my judgment, of fully 
ten millions per annum as an average amount, the safety of the frontiers be assured, 
and the welfare of both Iudiaus aud whites promoted iu every respect, and no one of 
existing evils increased, while many would cease altogether. 

To give the events in the history of our management of Indian affairs, the observa¬ 
tions and results of study that have led me to the foregoing conclusions, would pro¬ 
long this communication to an unreasonable length. That the transfer of the Bureau 
to the War Department would be most advantageous to the service in all respects, I 
have no doubt. Aud I cannot believe that any disinterested person can give the sub¬ 
ject a full and careful consideration and come to any different conclusion. 

The success of the War Department in this branch of service from 1789 to 1849, the 
massacres, the enormous expense iu the management of their affairs since I860, our 
unsatisfatory relations with all the large trib.es, the continued savage character and 
barbarity of many of the Indian tribes, all point to one conclusion, and that our In¬ 
dian affairs are not managed as properly and wisely now as they were uuder the War 
Department, or as they would be now under the same Department. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN B. SANBORN. 

Hon. W. A. J. Sparks, 

Chairman Subcommittee on Indian Affairs. 


Letter from William A. Piper. 

House of Representatives, U. S., 

Washington , D. C., March. 9, 1876. 

Sir : In response to your note of March 8, 1876, requesting my opinion as to the pro¬ 
priety of transferring the control and management of Indiau affairs from the Interior 
to the War Department, I have the honor to reply as follows : 

In answer to the question, “ Please state your knowledge in relation to the Iudian 
tribes,” I may say that of receut days I have had very little practical knowledge of In¬ 
dians, but that in the years 1846 and i847 I came in contact with the Cheyennes, the Arap- 
ahoes, the Navajoes, the Pawnees, and the Apaches, and the disposition of these tribes 
for murder, rapine, and thievery was vividly impressed on my mind. These impres¬ 
sions were derived from long-continued personal observation. The conclusions I ar¬ 
rived at were that they could only be controlled by the exhibition of force ; that any 
attempt to subdue and govern them by moral suasion would be simply futile, andthat 
any effort to civilize them would only result in their extinction. I am of the opinion 
that the Indians have the capacity of acquiring the white man’s vices only, while they 
obstinately refuse to imitate his virtues. The Choctaws and the Cherokees, it is true, 
practice, to a certain extent, some of the habits of civilized life, but it must be borne 
in mind that before they came iu contact with the white man they had acquired Some 
of the elements of civilization, and that they were never entirely nomadic, but were 
partially agricultural in their pursuits and had permanent homes in fixed settlements. 
From my knowledge of the tribes on the western shores of the continent, I am deci¬ 
dedly of opinion that their cootact. with white men has only resulted in degradation 
which will Ultimately end in extinction, as is evidenced by the present condition of 
the “ Diggers ” of California, aud the “ Pi-Utes ” of Nevada and Utah. 

It will be seen that I differ in toto from the prevalent humanitarian ideas entertained 
by persons who are not at all acquainted with the actual character of the Indians and 
their tribal condition, and it is therefore unnecessary for me to expatiate further ou 
the subject. . . . , . , 

In answer to your second question, “ Please give your opinion as to the propriety or 
impropriety of transferring the control and management of Indian affairs from the 
Interior to the War Department, aud your reasons for such opinion,” I reply as fol- 

i0 The Indian Bureau, as conducted by civilians, has received neither the approval of 
political economists nor that of the great mass of the people, and according to-com¬ 
mon belief it has engendered “ rings and combinations,” and has authorized a profuse 
expenditure of the public funds without any adequate result either in promoting the 
moral aud physical advancement of the Indian or iu preserving peace and quiet on the 
frontiers. Whether the charges of corruption against the Indiau management be true 
or not, the public mind is firmly convinced that, of the six million dollars or more (hat 
have been annually expended by this Bureau, a large proportion has gone into the 
hauds of contractors and rascally agents, and it is believed that even “ gentlemen of 
the cloth ” are not entirely free from this corrupting influence. Evidently a remedy 
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for this state of affairs is urgently demanded, and the bill before yonr subcommittee 
providing for the transfer of the management of the Indian Bureau from the Interior 
to the War Department seems to be the only expedient that presents itself. 

We have a corps of officers, both staff and line, far exceeding the necessities of our 
little Army. These officers have, in the main, been educated at West Point, where 
they have acquired not only the capacity to command, but also the still more useful 
capacity to obey. It is also well known that these highly-educated gentlemen, with rare 
exceptions, are peculiarly free from the corrupting influences of the desire to become 
suddenly rich by dishonest means. Hence, it is natural to suppose that Army officers 
would be best fitted for the control, management, and disbursement of the Iudiau 
bounties. The military departments, through which the Indians roam at large, and 
the reservations upon which they are located, are now commanded, and are likely to 
be hereafter commanded, by men of unexceptionable military character and ability, 
and through intercourse with gentlemen familiar with the subject, I am informed that 
the expenses of the entire Indian Department, if placed under Army control and man¬ 
agement, would not exceed the present cost of the military operations alone, and that 
if the proposed transfer should be effected, the vast sums of money now distributed 
among contractors and agents would be saved. This curious condition of affairs 
arises from the fact that the civilian agents are totally incapable of judging of the 
military movements necessary to keep the Indians under subjection, and, hence, 
demand that expeditions shall be sent out to points where the operations in the field 
are ineffective, thus through their blunders causing a useless expenditure of men, 
horses, and money. 

The Indian is well aware that a military force is always ready for action and pre¬ 
pared to move promptly on any required point, and hence, he understands the necessity 
of obedience and of restraining his natural propensities. 

Another guarantee for honesty and efficiency in the distribution, by Army officers, 
of food and raiment among the Indians, would be the swift and certain punishment of 
any defalcations by courts-martial. 

i am well aware that the morbid, sentimental humanitarians of the land are raising, 
and will raise, a hue and cry agaiust the transfer of the Indians to the care of the Army, 
on the ground that debauchery and demoralization will be introduced among them by 
the soldiers; but this argument is hardly worthy of the consideration of grave legisla¬ 
tors or of sensible men. 

It is a strange phenomenon in nature, that while the conscientious scruples of the 
savage against murder, rapine, and theft are very weak, his sense of injury is very 
acute when he thinks that the white man or the Indian agent has cheated him out of 
that which the Government has appropriated for his benefit. But the proper way to 
deal wiih uncivilized man is to be exceedingly exact in fulfilling whatever promises 
may be made to him, and to be very swift in punishing his delinquencies. 

The transfer of the care of the Indians to the Army officers is the only remedy left 
for us; at least, let us give it a trial, and if this expedient fails, what other alternative 
have we except patiently to await the extinction of the red man 1 

Not having time or health to elaborate this subject, I beg leave to submit these 
crude remarks. 


Very respectfully, &e.. 


WM. H. PIPER. 


Hon. Wm. A. J. Sparks, 

Chairman Subcommittee on Indian Affairs. 


Letter from Hon. W. W. Wilshire. 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1876. 

Respected Sir : Agreeably to your verbal request to furnish you in writing my views 
on the subject of the transfer of the management of Indian affairs from the Depart¬ 
ment of Interior to the War Department, I have to say that I am not no# inclined to 
favor that transfer, for the following reasons: 

First. I am unalterably opposed on principle to placing in the hands of the military 
department of the Government any civil power. The military arm of the Govern¬ 
ment was only intended to support and aid the civil authorities in the administration 
of civil affairs, and not to take its place. For one I have had some experience in the 
Southern States, where civil process was exercised by the military authorities of the 
Government, and that experience did not make a favorable impression on my mind. 

Second. I believe in some civilizing policy in the management of the Indians. Ido 
not believe that any policy of civilization or Christianizing the Indiafls can be suc¬ 
cessfully carried out if the management of Indian affairs is transferred to the tender 
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mercies of the military department of the Government. Besides, from all the infor¬ 
mation I have been able thus far to obtain from those hitherto intimately connected 
with the management of Indians in pa-t. years, I am quite satisfied that the proposed 
transfer would not only demoralize the Indians, but ihe soldiers of the Army also. I 
do not wish to be understood as detracting from the reputation hitherto enjoyed by 
the officers of the Army for honesty, virtue, and capability, but all who know anything 
about the Army in times of peace, know perfectly well the character and class of the 
common soldiery, and that their immediate association with the Indians on the fron¬ 
tier, which would of necessity be the case if the proposed transfer be made, could have 
but one effect, namely, the demoralization of both the Indians and the soldiers. 

Third. If it is the policy of the Government to try and civilize the Indians, and the 
plan for that purpose heretofore adopted and carried out through the Indian Bureau 
as a part of the Interior Department, if found imperfect or too clumsy and expensive, 
then create a separate and distinct department, with the powers necessary to properly 
manage the affairs of the Indians, and carry out a correct policy of civilization and 
Christianization of the Indians, and thereby sooner place them in a condition to become 
self-sustaining and finally absorbed, as has been the case in some of the States. 

But if it be the policy of the Government to abandon all hope of ever civilizing and 
utilizing the now wild Indians and to remit them to savage barbarity, then I think it 
would be eminently proper to turn the management of their affairs over to the War 
Department. 

1 do not think the latter to be the policy of the Government, certainly not the true 
policy. Therefore, I am most decidedly in favor of the establishment of an independ¬ 
ent department for the management of all the affairs of the Indians, governed by 
such laws as will secure the desired end, and secure the most rigid economy and faith¬ 
ful performance of duty by its officers. 

I have the honor to be, sir, respectfully, &c., 

W. W. WILSHIRE. 

Hon. W. A. J Sparks, 

Chairman of Subcommittee to inquire into the propriety of transferring 

the management of Indian affairs from the Interior to the War Department. 


Views of Eon. William Welsh, of Philadelphia, in regard to the transfer of the Indian Bureau 
from the Interior to the War Department. 

Washington, February 26,1876. 

Mr. Sparks. Please state your knowledge of, or connection with, the Indian tribes of 
the country. 

Mr. Welsh. I was the first chairman of the Peace Commission, and I am now chair¬ 
man of the committee, appointed by the general convention of the Episcopal Church, 
charged with the oversight of the*Indians and their civilization, of which Senator 
Stevenson, Judge Chaffee and others are members. That committee had a meeting 
not long ago, and they were unanimously of opinion that there ought to be a separate 
Bureau, and only through a separate Bureau that would have a permaueut character 
we could ever expect the civilization of our Indians. There has been a very great 
improvement duriug the present administration in the agents and in the civilizing 
influences exerted over the Indians by the agents. But the changes in the Interior 
Department and the political influences in that Department interfere with any per¬ 
manent policy, and do not give promise of such a result as we think could be had if 
we could have a separate Bureau, with an intelligent person at the head of it and freed 
from political influences, so that there could be some permanency. Individually I see 
some advantages in economy and in other respects in the transfer to the War Depart¬ 
ment, but I do not see how the civilizing influences cau be made as effective as they 
are now when agents are appointed with the sole purpose of promoting the civilization 
of the Indians, teaching them handicraft, horticulture, stock-raising, and having that 
solely in view. The economy does not seem to me to be so important as the civiliza¬ 
tion of the Indian. If, therefore, by the transfer we increase economy and decrease 
the civilizing influences, I do not think there would be such a gain as the people of 
this country would desire or ought to desire. These are the results of my own indi¬ 
vidual experience, from observation which has been confined to seven reservations, five 
of them under the' care of the Episcopal Church and two under the care of the Society 

°^Ml1sparks. 1 understand from this that your opinion is that there would be econ¬ 
omy in the management of the Indian Bureau if put uuder the charge of the War 
Department; but in your opinion it would not subserve the purpose of civilizing the 
Indian as well as under the present system. 

Mr. Wklsh. I am unable to see how we can bring the civilizing influences to bear 
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then as well as now. Now we have sole control of the appointments of agents and 
their removal, if they misbehave, and they are selected with that view and Dothiug else ; 
but we would have no control over the agents in the appointment of au Army officer, 
who enters the Army not for this purpose, but that he may become a soldier and be 
promoted, and to perform all the little details of an Indian agent’s duties would be 
very irksome, aud a thing he didn’t enter the Array for. 

Mr. Sparks. Do you think the Indian agents, as now selected by these religious or¬ 
ganizations, are superior to the selections that would be made by the War Department, 
if it were under their control? 

Mr. Welsh. For the purpose of education and civilization I think it would be. I 
think it is better now, for those two purposes, because that is the sole purpose. The 
Army officer would be selected for other purposes than that. We w uld have no con¬ 
trol over them, and all the employes of the agency are now under the sole control and 
appointment of the agent, and that agent being nominated by a religious body, if he 
is a dissolute man, he is instantly removed whenever that body desires it. 

Mr. Sparks. Do the agents as now appointed do the teaching and that kind of thing 
themselves? 

Mr. Welsh. No, sir; they merely oversee and direct it. They induce the Indians to 
have their children go as apprentices. They watch over those who are selected as farmers 
and endeavor to encourage the Indian to learn to plow and care for their cattle, and they 
encourage the schools, but the schools are generally under the care of the missionary. 
Then one difficulty is that we select, in our various religious bodies, those to act as agents 
who have the same church membership, or at least are desirous of promoting the spe¬ 
cial religious body that they are connected with. In the case of a military officer being 
selected, he might have very different faith. He might be a very dissolute man, he 
might be a very irreverent man, and yet a very good officer. We would have no con¬ 
trol under such circumstances at all. 

Mr. Boone. Would you think that the character of the agent selected under the pres¬ 
ent system, taking all the qualities together, is superior to au Army officer as a Chris¬ 
tian gentleman ? 

Mr. Welsh. We try to select a Christian, and select men who will co-operate with 
all the religious aud moral influences of the agent. In the case of au Army officer we 
would have no control over the minor appointments. 

Mr. Boone. Are the agents as selected superior morally and intellectually to au Army 
officer ? 

Mr. Welsh. Intellectually inferior. 

Mr. Boone. Well, morally ? 

Mr. Welsh. So far as the religious body that I represent in part goes, I think that 
the agent would be morally superior as now selected. 

Mr. Boone. Is it good policy that these reservations or these agents should be par¬ 
celed out to particular religious organizations ? Would it not be well to let all religious 
bodies exercise their influences on the Iudians wherever they please? 

Mr. Welsh. 1 think the present policy is the best we can devise. No agent has the 
right to exclude any religious body from exereisiug their missionary operations ou 
his reservation. They dissuade others from corniug if he thinks the multiplication of 
them will be injurious. On three of the reservations in which we operate other relig¬ 
ious bodies are at work as well as ours, aud they are all equally favored by the agent, 
though it might not be promotive of the highest good, but inasmuch as there are more 
Indians than the religious bodies of this country are willing to undertake the care of, 
there seems to be au advantage in the system as at present adopted. 

Mr. Boone. Is not the practical effect of the present system to exclude others than 
those religious organizations that have charge of the reservation ? 

Mr. Welsh. I have mentioned that in three reservations it is not so. 


Testimony of Anson Bart. 

Washington, February 21, 1876. 

Anson Dart appeared before the committee, and, being examined, made the follow¬ 
ing statement: 

By Mr. Sparks : 

Question. State to the committee your knowledge of the Indian tribes of our country. 

Answer. I bad traveled among the Indians prior to my going to Oregon in 1850. I 
had traveled with Mr. Catlin some five years. We visited nearly all the Indian tribes, 
I think, from Mexico to the Red River of the North during that time; and my request, 
when I was appointed superintendent, in regard to having the military removed from 
Oregon, was based entirely upon the knowledge that I had obtained on those travels 
with Mr. Catlin. I had never been to Oregon, and of course knew nothing about the 
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military there; but I requested that they all be removed before I would consent to 
take the office of superintendent, and, as I say, that request was based upon what I had 
seen in my travels among the tribes that I had visited. 

Question. Please give your opinion as to the propriety or impropriety of transferring 
the control and management of Indian affairs from the Interior to the War Depart¬ 
ment, and your reasons therefor? 

Answer. Well, sir, my opinion is that the transfer ought not to be made. Not that 
the Interior Department is managing in every respect as they ought to, but my expe¬ 
rience leads me to believe that the expenses connected with the management of In¬ 
dians would be very much enhanced if turned over to the War Department. There is 
great indiscretion on the part of the Army in regard to the management of the Indians, 
or has been. The wars in Oregon in 1854 and 1855 were brought about entirely by the 
indiscretiou of the Army—entirely so; and if you had time to listen to me, I could tell 
you the reasons, and you would be satisfied that my statement is correct. I think 
those wars cost some eight or more million dollars. You observe—perhaps you already 
know the fact—that, prior to 1850, for seventeen years the Indians were under the con¬ 
trol of the Army, and if you will take the trouble to look at Mr. Taylor’s report of that 
matter, he will show you the enormous cost of the indiscretion of the Army in the 
management of the Indians. I was first brought*to the views that I have now in 
regard to the merits of the question by noticing the great number of half-breeds sur¬ 
rounding the military reservations. The number is astonishing. It would astonish 
any man to go into the country around the reservations and see the great number of 
half-breed children of all ages. 

Question. Is there anything else you would wish to state ? 

Answer. If I had time, I should like to show conclusively why the wars of 1854 and 
1855 were brought about by the indiscretion of the Army. 


By Mr. Morgan : 

Question. Yon say that those wars were brought about by the indiscretion of the 
Army ; at that time, were Indian affairs under the charge of the Department of the 
Interior or of the Department of War? 

Answer. The Department of the Interior entirely. I was the first superintendent 
sent out on the Pacific coast. There were then six military posts in Oregon. They 
were all removed at my request. I would not consent to go until that order was given ; 
and you will see from the report there that during the three years that I had charge 
in Oregon, the Government was not called upon to pay one dollar for any Indian dis¬ 
turbance in all that country. I had under my charge not only what is now Oregon, 
but Washington Territory, about half of Montana, and the whole of Idaho. I visited 
all that country. There was a tribe on the coast that was entirely killed off by order 
of General Hitchcock. I was well aware when I left that that would be the result; 
but it was wrong, and ought not to have taken place. I think there were more than 
200 Indians in the tribe, and they were all killed. That was the beginning of the wars 
in Oregon. 

Mr. Morgan. Then the wars in 1854 were owing to the want of discipline and the 
imprudence of the Army, and not to the fact that the War Department and not the 
Department of the Interior had charge of the Indians ? 

Answer. Well, sir, immediately after I left, the Army returned to Oregon, and on 
that return troubles, commenced immediately. 

Mr. Morgan. Please answer the question. 

Answer. The Army was not in charge during my stay in Oregon. 

Question. Then the war was not owing to the fact of one Department or the other 
havino- charge of Indian affairs, but it was owing to facts entirely distinct and separ¬ 


ate from that ? , , . ,. . , T 

Answer.' Well, sir, I suppose the charge of the Indians returned, immediately alter 1 
left, to the War Department. I suppose so, because the troops were ordered back im¬ 
mediately after I left. It was stated that that peaceful state of things that existed in 
Oregon during those three years brought no money into Oregon, and that Dart must 
be removed arid the Army must come back again. A circumstance occurred on the 
Coquille River on the coast, that was uncalled for; although circumstances may, at 
the time, seemingly have justified General Hitchcock in sending up his men from San 
Francisco and ordering them to kill those Indians. The Indians were killed, llmv 
ought not to have beeu. They were innocent. I know all the facts about it. 


View? of William Wanderer in regard to the proposed transfer of the Indian Bureau from 
J the Interior to the War Department. 

Washington, D. C., February 19,1876. 

Mr Sparks. What is your position ? . , 

Mr! Vandever. I am one of the Indian inspectors, aud have been serving in that 
capacity since Joly. lH? 3 . 

H. Kep. 240-3 
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Mr. Sparks. Please state, to tlie committee yonr knowledge of, or connection with, 
the Indian tribes of our country. 

Mr. Vandever. My opportunities of observation since I have been inspector can be 
inferred from the field that I have gone over, and by reference to this map I can point 
it out. My first field of duty was in New Mexico. I visited all the agencies there in 
1873, and passed from there into Arizona, visiting all the agencies and reservations in 
that State, including the Apaches and Arapahoes, and from there I passed into Cali¬ 
fornia, but I had no official duty in that State. From San Francisco I came here. I 
then was sent to the Pacific coast. I went to California, and then to Oregon, and vis¬ 
ited all the agencies and reservations there and in Washington Territory, and also in 
Idaho. I then came back and visited the Round Valley and Hoopa Indians. I subse¬ 
quently visited all the Mission Indians in Southern California. Since that time I have 
been up the Missouri,'on the great Sioux reservation, and went up as far as Bismarck 
from Yankton, and visited all the agencies en route. My observations corroborate to 
a very considerable extent what has been stated before this committee by Major Pow¬ 
ell, with regard to these Indians and their desire for lands and their disposition to work. 

I found among these wild Sioux' on the Missouri, that I visited last fall, a very great 
complaint because they did not have land enough to work upon. Even the Arapahoes, 
a powerful tribe in Arizona, who were at war with us in 18(56, when we took from them 
their orchards, flocks, &c., have gone back quietly, and are living peaceably, sustaining 
themselves by raising sheep and cultivating the soil. They receive no regular annu¬ 
ities from the Government or regular supplies, and the agent instructs them and sup¬ 
plies schook-teachers for them. In addition to the universal want experienced among 
the Indians for land, my observation leads me to conclude that they also want law and 
order. There is no law in the Indian Territory. The condition of things we fi d out 
there is, that if a depredation of any kind is committed upon an Indian by a white man, 
he is never punished; he is never interfered with, and nothing is said about it. If an 
Indian commits a depredation against a white man, and the military are anywhere at 
hand, they go for the Indian, and the Indian, with his simple logic, says, “ If you can 
punish us for our evil deeds, why don’t you arrest and punish white men for their 
offenses against us?” That is a pretty hard question to answer, and yet the fact is, 
as every one has observed who has been on the frontier, that pretty much all the 
Indian wars that we have had can be traced back to the acts of white men. They 
apply for redress and do not get it, and they do exactly what civilized white 
nations do—take revenge in their own hands. They look upon soldiers in their 
section of the country as a sort of standing menace. They regard the soldier just as we 
do, as a retaliatory arm of the Government, and when they do wrong the soldiers get 
after them. They always profess a desire to do right, and to live in peace. They all 
profess to have great respect for the Government, and for the Great Father at Wash¬ 
ington. They say, as these Sioux say, Red Cloud and Spotted Tail, “.You put us upon 
reservations here, and, even if we desire to work, we have no land that is susceptible of 
cultivation, and we cannot make our living on the land you have assigned to us. If 
you give us food we will be quiet, but if you do not give us food we are reduced to 
starvation or plunder.” On the Missouri River there is considerable tillable land sus- 
cep ible of cultivation, and I have observed that at most of these reservations that I 
go to they are generally inhospitable aud barren, such as no white man could make a 
livii g from, and wherever Indians have a reservation that is fit for white men to live 
on it is settled on by white men, as, for instance, the Round Valley, which is a fine, 
rich valley, consisting of some 25,000 acres of the finest land in the United States. They 
have succeeded in getting 20,000 acres from the Indians, and there is a desperate effort 
being made on the part of the settlers to get the other 5,000 acres. Trespassers are now 
on the reservation, and if you take that from the Indians there is probably not another 
spot in the whole of California where they can be placed and make a living. They will 
be driven otat and become beggars and vagabonds, just as the other Indians are, as has 
been described by Major Powell. Now, in regard to my opinion, I can only state what 
I have observed, and leave the inferences to be drawn by your committee. My obser¬ 
vation in regard to the effects and influences of soldiers over the Indiaus satisfies me 
that it produces no good to have them stationed near the Indians. It is a damage to 
them, and tends continually to undo what would be accomplished by instruction and 
mprovement. The class of men who belong to the rank of the Army is not very good. 
They debauch the women, and demoralize them generally. 

Mr. Sparks. Does not that exist under the present management—debauchery to a 
considerable extent? 

Mr. Vandever. You generally find it in the neighborhood of large batches of soldiers. 

Mr. Sparks. The reasons you have stated are adverse to making this change from 
one Department to another, are they not ? 

Mr. Vandever. I think under the existing system that the Indians are greatly im¬ 
proved ; that they are going ahead, and being led to habits of thrift aud industry, and 
it requires teachers of a different kind from t hose that constitute officers of the Army. 
The officers are very excelltn" gentlemen, and men of high character, and all that sort 
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of thing; but they would not be disposed to treat the Indians with that kindness and 
leniency that is required. Their main object would be to conserve the peace rather 
than improve the condition of the Indian, and I think now the next step to be taken 
to improve the condition of the Indian is to give him law and peace. No doubt if you 
take an Army officer as an agent, and dispense with those you now have, you will save 
the salary of the Army officer, but I think the work of advancement and improvement 
of the Indians would stop exactly at that point and begin to retrograde. I know the 
Army officers have a very thorough system of accounts, and are very rigid in couform- 
ing to that system. Whether they would apply it to Iudian affairs I do not know 

Mr. Seelye. Does a military officer not connected with the Commissary or Ouarter- 
master’s Department have any proficiency in keeping accounts ? 

Mr- Vandever. The military officers do not generally keep the accounts at all. They 
detail from the ranks a soldier who acts as commissary or quartermaster sergeant, and 
he prepares all the accounts, keeps the books, &c., and the officer merely signs his 
name to them and exercises a very general supervision over them. These quartermas¬ 
ters and commissaries always have a pretty extensive corps of clerical help. Au 
Indian agent does an amount of work that would appal an Army officer. 

The Chairman. Do the agents teach school now ? 

Mr. Vandever. In some instances they do. Generally there is a school-fund and 
teachers are employed. 


Views of Edward C. Kimball in regard to the proposed transfer of the Indian Bureau from 
the Interior to the War Department. 

Washington, D. C., February 19, 1876. 

Mr. Sparks. Please state your knowledge of or connection with the Indian tribes 
of our country. 

Mr. Kimball. I have had a knowledge of the Indians since 1846. I was with Frd- 
mont in California during the beginning of that year, and settled there and remained 
there until the war of the rebellion. I staid through that war, and was stationed at 
one time on the frontier of Dakota, where I became acquainted somewhat with the 
habits of the Sioux Indians, and since 1872 I have been out on the frontier in every 
department except on the Upper Missouri, the extreme northern limits of our Territo¬ 
ries, either as a special commissioner or as an inspector of Indian affairs, traveling 
most of the time six to nine mouths of the year out in those Territories. My knowl¬ 
edge of the Indians comes from these opportunities which I had as commissioner and 
inspector, and as a military officer, extending back to the time l have mentioned. I 
am now an inspector. 

Mr. Sparks. Please give your opinion as to the propriety or impropriety of transfer¬ 
ring the control and management of Indian affairs from the Interior to the War De¬ 
partment, and your reasons for such opinion. 

Mr. Kimball. I think that General Sherman, in the views he expressed in his report, 
which was also signed by Generals Terry, Augur, and Harney, that if we want war with 
those Indians we had better turn them over to the War Department; if we want peace, 
we had better retain them under the control of the civil authorities. My memory runs 
back to the efforts that have been made by the Army to obtain control of these 
Indians. I think the experiment has been twice made and twice failed, to control 
these Indiaus by military officers acting as agents. I do not thiuk military officers 
make good school-teachers, and as 1 understand the preseut policy of the Government, 
it is to teach these Indians civilization. I do not think the habits, education, or the 
social characteristics of Army officers qualify them for the duties of an Iudian agent, 
and no matter bow many farmers, or school-teachers, or mechanics you place under the 
agent, the Indian will look up through all of them to the Army officer, whom he re¬ 
gards as his father. If he drinks whisky, or swears, or goes with their women, he will 
turn to the school-teacher and tell him that he had better teach the father before he 
teaches them. I think, and my experience justifies me in saying, that the efforts of 
the last six years of the preseut administration have met everywhere with success in 
pursuing this policy of peace. There have been some disastrous failures, and I say so 
with regret, and no man has been more unsparing or merciless towards these civil 
agents than I have been as inspector. There have been some very bad failures in the 
appointment of agents, and I think I have endeavored to weed out those that were 
worthless and bad. I think that if the present system is continued and the Depart¬ 
ment shows a determination to put away every bad agent, and to hold them all to a 
strict accountability, that in view of the great progress made in the past four or five 
years we will have nothing to regret iu putting the management of the Indians into 
the hands of the civilians. On the contrary, some of the worst records that have been 
made in the past were made at those posts governed by our officers. I remember at 
the Perce agency a very bad record was made there by the Army officer before this 
peace-policy' was inaugurated, arid also at the Siletz agency, in Oregon. An Army 
officer getting out of patience with the strifes and contentions incidental to 
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the little band of Indians round there, issued guns to them and told them to go out 
and tight their quarrels among themselves. I have some faults to find with the present 
system, but I do not know that I am called upon to speak of those. I think, Mr. 
Chairman, that is about as complete an answer to your question as I can give. 

Mr. Van Vorhes. Do you think that any of the tribes would be benefited, taking 
all the circumstances together, by the transfer of their management from the civil to 
the military authorities? 

Mr. Kimball. I think there would be a sort of military necessity for taking charge 
of the Sioux ; and before I visited Arizona I thought the Apaches might come under 
the same necessity; but I think the military should no longer have control of the 
Indian^ of Arizona. But for the sake of being correct, I will say the Indians at the 
agency of Arizona, and the northern Sioux, under Sitting Bull, might, as a military 
necessity, be managed by the military, and perhaps it wmuld be well if it were done. 

Mr. Srelye. Do you recollect the year the occurrences at the Siletz agency occurred ? 

Mr. Kimball. I think it was the last year in which the military had charge of those 
agencies, somewhere in 1864. I will state one other thing as a reason why I think it 
would be injudicious to make the transfer; and that is, that I have yet to find any 
tribe or band of Indians who wish to have military persons placed over them. Of 
course those who are hostile, or who are called hostile, do not wish it; but those who are 
disposed to peace themselves, who wish to have the wives and young men and chil¬ 
dren grow up and hold the lands they are on now, are bitterly opposed to military gov¬ 
ernment. I thiuk that is illustrated in the case of the Indians at San Carlos, Arizdha. 
There the effort has been made within the last two years to control them by the mili¬ 
tary. The two systems have been tried, both the military system and the peace policy, 
and the Indians have shown their preference for the peace policy by coming down to 
San Carlos, where a very excellent agent has control, against the solicitation of the 
military commander and against the efforts that have been made to keep the Indiaus 
at the military post. They have deserted the post and gone down to the agent. It is 
true the provisions were taken down to San Carlos; and that will always, as Major 
Powell has stated, attract the Indians; but there were, also, very strong inducements 
made to keep them at the fort. Some forty scouts were enlisted among the Indians. I 
talked with the chiefs at San Carlos, and I found them most unanimously in favor of 
the policy prevailing at San Carlos, and willing to do anything in order that they might 
have peace with our people. Recently, aD Indian chief at San Carlos, having a bad 
heart, as those Indians sometimes have, eame into the post and pointed a pistol at the 
chief clerk. Another Indian, who attempted to take the pistol from him, was shot, and 
he ran out on the placedo and commenced an indiscriminate tiring; but iu less than 
five minutes from the time he fired his first shot, the Indian guard, composed of wild 
Indians, one of whom was his brother, fired a volley at him, and he was killed dead. 
This brother came out and said, “ I have killed my own brother; but yon told me to 
shoot and I did it.” 1 thiulc they can be trusted to keep order on the reservation if 
they are given to understand that they are trusted. 

Mr. Seklye. In a pecuniary or financial point of view, what would be the effect of 
the change ? 

Mr. Kimball. I think it is true that $1,500 will not get a man of sufficient business 
capacity to manage those Indian agencies, as a rule, and I thiuk that iu the matter of 
education there can be no doubt that the Army officers will have the advantage over 
the civilians that would be obtained ; but I do not think that the financial question is 
a very serious one, and it is becomiug less serious every year. There are not more than 
a dozeu agencies where a book-keeper is required to manage the accounts, and every 
year the necessity for clerical help at the agency is decreased. And I will state, with 
such reasons as my experience as an inspector justifies me in saying, that you cannot 
treat these Indians as negroes or slaves. They will not stand it. If you want to civ¬ 
ilize them you must treat them as equals, as men. I could say a great deal on that sub¬ 
ject, because my experience for a number of years among the Indian tribes has been 
very great. You cannot treat them as you would a common soldier, and I think the 
tendency, habits, and education of Army officers will place them at a distance from the 
Indians—place them above the Indian, so that he cannot get to him as he could to a 
man who has a fellow-feeling for him ; and I would say that Christian civilization is 
the only thing that can civilize the Indians, and that is the only thing that will do it. 
The kind of civilization which you find on the frontier, which consists of all the worst 
elements of civilization, is not what is wanted. 


Statement of John B. Wolff. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee : I have carefully examined the 
report of the Board of Indian Comtnissioners, 1874, and find it composed largely of 
answers to questions related directly to the solution of the Iudian problem. 

There is some diversity of opinion, resulting from mental constitution, educational 
bias, and environment. The following summary will show the general drift, and lead 
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to definite conclusions: One says, “money demoralizes;” another, “money stimulates 
activity. Mingling among whites is good—they imitate. It is bad—they learn vices 
ana virtues. It has no influence either way. Make them citizens—it alone will save 
them. It destroys them—they will sell their lands and squander the money. Indians 
take Government lands, improve, hold, and do not squander. The influence of mili¬ 
tary is bad. The War Department alone is competent to manage Indians. These 
opinions are local and incidental, and arise from the causes named. In the theories 
and tacts underlying the main points there is only a minor difference,, and lead to one 
conclusion. ’ 

SPECIAL PACTS. 

1. Some reservations too large; some, too small; some, no tillable land at all. 

2. Some small tribes all work, othe'rs only a part; the great majority willing: many 
very handy, employed in all sorts of industries at fair wages and give satisfaction to 
employers. (Agents offered to build Kansas Pacific Road with Indian labor in 1868.) 

3. Some tribes have always been self-supporting, as the Pima and the Maricopas, 
Arizona. They are 4,000 in number; 64,000 acres, ouly 8,000 tillable, which compels 
one-third to subsist elsewhere than on the reservation. Some smaller tribes are self- 
supporting, and one, New York, live on their income. The Flandreaus, (350,) Dakota, 
have entered Government land and are prosperous. 

4. Some have never worked, and are still disinclined, but only a few of this class. 
Some have never been tried. 

5. The complaint of lack of tools is general and loud; also, other means of cul¬ 
ture. The Blackfeet, with a revenue of $150,000, have not tools enough for ten men. 

6. They are stimulated by hope of reward, and work hard for low wages; dig post- 
holes with a knife and tin cup, at 3 cents per hole. 

7. Indians pay debts, even when defrauded in drunkenness. Whites get them drunk 
and then buy their blankets for a bottle of whisky; the blankets worth $50 and $100. 
When sober they protest, but assent to the trade. 

8. The Senecas maintain order voluntarily. Yakamas, Washington Territory, (3,500,) 
have laws and execute them faithfully; no murders; chief crimes, stealing horses and 
women ; white men give them whisky aud then steal women and horses. The agent 
has no fear. They kept an unratified treaty ten years. The white men are their great¬ 
est trouble; soldiers are one hundred and fifty miles off. 

9. Michigan, Tennessee, and Georgia have made them citizens, and the State of North. 
Carolina is following suit. 

10. Some agents are bad, and the board finds great trouble in getting the right men. 

11. The testimony is almost unanimous that the military influence is demoralizing. 
Drunkeuuess, gambling, prostitution, venereal, and small pox are the inevitable ac¬ 
companiments. In only a few cases are the soldiers deemed necessary aud useful, and 
there is no doubt that proper treatment would dispense with them in the most of these 
instances. The opinion is universal that the soldiers and Indians should not com¬ 
mingle. 

12. Indian police have been eminently successful, and iu most places all that is 
needed. 

13. Some trouble between Catholics and Protestants—some between Protestants. 
This is a serious point in the work of solving the problem, and more serious than ap¬ 
pears on the face of the report. It complicates the work, and one member of the board 
thinks no sectarianism should be taught by the State, only sound morality. 

14. Indians offset charges of theft and murder by counter-charges, and sustain them. 

15. Frauds have greatly diminished, aud the Indians are better served. 

Reservations. 

1. Generally recommended. Small tribes should be consolidated, or collected under 
one agent. The Wichita agency, Indian Territory, is composed of fragments, from fifty 
to three hundred and fifty—one thousand eight hundred in all—peaceable and pros¬ 
perous. The same policy is recommended for Indians on the Pacific coast, and must be 
adopted for economy as well as necessity of management. 

2. The five tribes, Indian Territory, are examples of what can.be done in this way. 

3. The Pawnees have petitioned to be transferred to the Indian Territory, and are 
preparing to go. The Otoes are also desirous. Both Red Cloud and a prominent Ute 
chief are very desirous of visiting the Indian Territory. 

Report of 1875 on questions relating to the transfer to the War Department. 


In favor of Indian police... 34 

In favor of Indiau police, armed. 15 

No necessity for any police. . 6 

Doubtful. 3 

Against arming. 3 

Iu favor of military police. 2 

Out of eighty agents these answer: total. 63 
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All the agents, with one or two exceptions, are willing to take the responsibility of 
dispensing with the military, and deem their presence a calamity. This view is en¬ 
dorsed by Ex-Governor Arny, New Mexico, after a large experience on the border in 
contact with military and Indians ; by Dr. Dart, who demanded the removal of the 
soldiers and managed 25,000 Indians three years, at an annual cost of $24,000. (See 
Taylor’s report, 1868.) It is also indorsed by John B. Wolff after twenty years of con¬ 
tact with the facts and eight years’ subsequent careful study of all the interests involved, 
and in view of a practical solution of the whole question. (See bill before Congress, 
and tract, “ Thorough Digest.”) 

Relative position of posts and agencies. 

Northern Superintehdency: eight reservationsno troops. 

Pottawatomies and Kickapoos: none; not needed. 

Spotted Tail agency, (Fort Howard:) three-fourths mile away. Five companies 
called once, for whites; designed for hostile Indians. 

Santee, Nebr.: none ; not needed. 

Indian Territory: (Quapaw,)none; not needed; Wichita, 35 miles away ; Sacs and 
Foxes, 100 miles away. 

Blackfeet, (Fort Shaw,) 35 miles away. Eight hundred soldiers ; routine duty. 

Fort Peck agency, 35 miles away. Six companies; routine duty. 

Fort Hall agency. One company. Fifteen miles off. 

New York agencies, (8.) No troops. 

Keeshina, Wis., (3.) No troops. 

Chippewa, White Earth River, Minnesota, 80 miles off. 

Reed Lake, Minnesota, 150 miles off. 

Leech Lake, 90 miles off. 

Yapkton, Dak., (over river,) 15 miles up; not needed ; a blessing to remove them. 

Arickaree, (3 reservations,) 17 miles off; cause trouble; not needed. 

Southeast Nevada Indian agency, 150 to 250 miles off. 

Pyramid Lake, Nev.: not needed ; 200 miles Off. 

Los Pinos, Col.: possibly needed; 100 miles off. 

Porterville, Cal.: none. 

Round Valley, Cal.: none. 

Tierra Amasilla, N. Mex.: no use ; 100 miles off. 

Klamath, Oreg.: two companies on reservation; influence bad; uncontrollable by 
officers. 

Kiowa and Comanche, Fort Sill atad Fort Gibson : needed once in six years. 

White River, Col.: no troops. 

Cimarron, N. Mex., 52 miles off; troops and Mexicans both bad. 

Uintah Valley, Cal., 200 miles off. 

S’Kokomish, Wash. T., 80 miles off; not needed ; Indians peaceable. 

Chippewas, Lake Superior, Wisconsin : none; not needed. 

Ponca Agency, Dak.: ten soldiers summer, and none in winter. 

Red Cloud, if miles off. Twenty-six soldiers attempted to quell a disturbance. 
Indians had to protect the soldiers. 

Cheyenne River agency : Two companies needed for bad Indians. 

Special agency, Fort Belknap, 95 miles, off. Make believe, to awe the Indians. 

Missoula, Mont., Fort Hall, 15 miles off. Impassable mountains in winter. 30 
Indian police, at one-twentieth the cost, would do twenty times the good. 

Lemhi, Idaho, 200 miles off. Discharged soldier killed Indian for protecting his 
daughter from being raped; not punished. Soldiers not needed. 

Lapwai, Idaho, 3| miles away. Drunken, liceutious. 

Camp Apache, on reserve; should be 7miles off. 

Osages and Kaws, 175 miles off. 

Cheyennes and Arapahoes, 1 company cavalry, 2 companies infantry; 2 miles off, 
needed for bad Indians and bad whites. 

Chiracabni, (Apache Pass,) 1 company 1 mile off; not needed. 

San Carlos, 1 company one-half mile off, 4 companies 60 miles off. Hinder the 
agent. Military caused death of a number of whites; killed 65 Indians, men, women, 
and children, and a great increase of prostitution. 

Ojo Caliente, N. Mex., 11 soldiers guard their own grub. 

Mescalero, (Apache,) soldiers on reservation. Agent moved 7 miles away. 

Pueblo, N. Mex., troops should be miles away, for show. 

Alsea, Oreg., not needed ; 100 miles off 

Neapa Bay,11 reservations, fraction of company, 90 miles off 

Quiuaielt, Wyo., needed once in six years ; 80 miles off. 

Fort Colville, Wash. T., camp duty ; 16 miles off. 

Fort Yakahama, Wash. T., 140 miles off; 18 months’ misrule, (military ;) cost $40,000, 
and a vast increase of gambling, druukenness, and prostitution. ' 

Warm Springs, Wash. T., no troops; wheu there, officers and men alike bad. 
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Suggestions. 

1. All efforts should he vigorously directed to self-support and ultimate citizenship. 

2. Lands and stock in severalty, and lands inalienable until admitted to citizeushjp, 

3. Annuities invested chiefly in permanent improvements and conditioned on labor. 

4. No money compensation; all in things needed. 

5. Remove the military (they are mostly removed by their remoteness) and make the 
safety of employes depend on good behavior; the Indians will protect them. They are 
willing; why not try ? 

6. Expel all white men not actually employed from the reservations. 

7. Put all employes under the same ordeal as agents. 

8. Banish whisky and cards. 

9. Teach English only in schools. 

10. Avoid sectarian complications and conflicts. Allow only one creed on each 
reservation. 

11. Collect and mass fractions; when willing, settle permanently in Indian Territory. 

12. Furnish tools and stock plentifully. 

Indian products d,nd wealth. 

Reservations: 164,000,000 acres; 5,000,000 acres tillable, 11,000,000 acres wood 
27,000,000 acres grazing, 13,000,000 acres no value, 330,000 acres cultivated by Indians, 
40,000 acres broken in 1875, 127,000 acres under fence, 608,834 rods fencing in 1875. 


Wheat, bushels..... 347,586 

Corn, bushels... 2,008,007 

Oats, bushels.■. 176, 000 

Vegetables, bushels------- 445,164 


Total.. 2,977,435 


Hay, tons..- 163,638 

Lumber, feet... 8,785,835 

Wood cut, cords... 42,733 

Furs soW. $415,300 

Number of Indians. 279,000 

Civilized and self-supporting.. 112,000 

Uncivilized, partly self-supporting. 167,000 

Males employed. 48,638 

Females. (Not reported. More industrious than males.) 

Mixed-bloods..-... 8,732 


Stock owned. 

335,000 horses. 

374,338'cattle... 

439,634 hogs. 

231,816 sheep... 


.$3,350, 000 
. 3,743,380 
. 439,634 

. 462,632 


Products of 1875, estimated at low prices...,.8,177,653 

THE PROBLEM STATED. 

Three hundred thousand Indians, scattered in small bauds, and detached parcel 
(over 300,000,000 acres) of lands to be made self-supporting and civilized, is the prob¬ 
lem to be solved. 


Cost of management. 


8 regiments cavalry....$16,000,000 

16 regiments infantry.—...—. 16,000,000 


32,000,000 

Civil service.. 5,500,000 


37,500,000 

Reports do not show amount paid agents and employes, which will add $500,000, 
and losses of citizens will make the cost in round numbers $40,000,000. 
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There are, all told, about 5,000 hostile Indians. There are probably 1,000 of these 
really bad. The balance, with proper treatment, will behave, and the Indians them¬ 
selves can be employed to punish the 1,000. Iu the report of the Military 
Committee, House of Representatives, May 25, 1868, on the application for aid to the 
Kansas Pacific Railroad, indorsed by fifty-five railroad kings, State legislatures, boards 
of trade, and Generals Sherman and Sheridan, it is alleged that the troops were in 
number and cost as above; that fighting Indians with regular soldiers is a farce; 
that only the graves of soldiers mark the plains, not a mound covers a dead Indian ; 
that the railroad is the only thing to subdue Indians; that it ought to be built to 
reduce the military expenses; that the troops may be dispensed with if the road is 
built, and that the troops generally cannot cope with Indian soldiers. These confes¬ 
sions, especially from Sheridan and Sherman, tell the whole story. 

Contrast. 


By dispensing with 80 agents and substituting military officers there will 

be saved... $120,000 

By removing the military to the base of minimum cost of supplies, the ex¬ 
pense can be reduced two-thirds, which equals, (estimate not exact for 
want of data). 20,000,000 

Balance in favor of non-transfer. 19,880,000 


The agents declare they do not want the military, aud they are almost unmitigated 
evils. 


Investigations demanded. 

1. The military operations of General Crook in Arizona. It is charged that old 
men, women, and children were slaughtered and left to rot on the ground, and without 
any reasonable justification. 

2. The Black-Kettle massacre, by General Custer, at Wichita, (facts with Colonel 
Samuel Tappan, former peace commissioner.) Black Kettle was at Sheridan’s camp, 
received assurances of peace, and provisions ; was followed by hired Indian scouts, and 
they by Custer’s army. At break of day, snow on the ground, Indians sleeping, Cus¬ 
ter attacked on three sides, shooting all ages and sexes. He reported 100 killed. 
There were about 30 killed, and about as many soldiers. 

3. The Piegan massacre, Colonel Baker, commander. The attack made in winter; 
thermometer 12° below zero. Small-pox bad in camp. Men, women, and children 
killed; provisions and tents destroyed, and the survivors driven into the forests 
without food or shelter. 

4. The military interferences, San Carlos, and other reservations. See Report 
Indian Commissioner, 1875, pages 215 to 218. Also statement of Wm. Arney, Board’s 
Report, 1876. 

5. The murder of five Osages by Kansas militia, and stealing their horses, (40 horses 
besides colts.) See report Board Indian Commissioners, 1875, p. 89. Indiaus peaceable ; 
hunting; squaws along. No restitution and no punishment. 

6. The Camp Jackson massacre. 

These outrages have never been properly investigated. No reproof, no punishment, 
and no restitution; they are blots on our Christian civilization ; they were perpetrated 
by the military without authority and without necessity, and are fair samples of 
military methods and management. 
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Mr. Van Vorhes submitted the following 

VIEWS OF THE MINORITY: 

The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred sundry 
House bills, providing for the transfer of the Office of Indian Affairs 
from the Interior to the War Department, having, after due considera¬ 
tion, determined, by a majority of its members, to recommend such 
transfer, we, the undersigned, beg leave to submit an adverse recom¬ 
mendation, which we do as a minority report, giving the facts and 
reasons governing us in arriving at such conclusion, and ask that the 
same be printed and Considered by the House. 

Indian Affairs were transferred from the War Department to that of 
the Interior by act of Congress of March 3,1849, (Stat. at Large, vol. 
9, p. 395, sec. 5.) The proposition to restore Indian management to the 
War Department has often engaged the consideration of the Government 
and especially of Congress, and various reports have been made upon the 
subject, with the uniform conclusion that no change should be made. The 
policy of Congress has been made to conform to the popular sentiment of 
ourcountiy, which has unmistakably demanded that Indian manage¬ 
ment shall be in the direction of peace and civilization. To secure this 
end, it is indispensable that the men selected for Indian agents shall be 
in hearty sympathy with the policy itself. The work at any agency 
takes its character almost wholly from the agent. He controls the 
course of affairs by his dealings with the Indians, and by the character 
and occupation of his employes, and the manner, efficient or otherwise, 
in which he supervises their labors. If he is intent upon the civiliza¬ 
tion of his Indians, secures the right class of men for teachers, mission¬ 
aries, farmers, mechanics, &c., and faithfully supervises their work, 
the results will be satisfactory and in the line of the general policy of 
the Government. 

It may be said with truth that the Indian agent is the most essential 
officer in the case, and a failure in the incumbent of this position is rad¬ 
ical and beyond remedy. 

Now, it it evident that officers of the Army, by training, education, 
taste, and life-long habits, are unfitted to enter heartily into the work of 
civilization by a personal interest in, and supervision of, the labors of 
teachers, missionaries, farmers, and mechanics. 

Upon this point we need no higher testimony than that of such military 
men as Generals Sherman, Harney, Terry, and Augur, who express the 
conviction that not one in a thousand of the officers of the Army would like 
to teach Indian children to read and write, or Indian men to sow and reap. 
They say with truth that these are emphatically civil and not military 
occupations; and that the military arm of the Government is not the 
most admirably adapted to instruct and educate Indians iu the peace¬ 
ful arts of civilization; and, furthermore, that the transfer of Indian 
affairs to the management of the War Department is only to be thought 
of in case it is the desire of the Government to have war with the Indians. 
They also express the conviction that Indian wars are wholly unneces¬ 
sary, and, in the hope that the Government will agree with them, they say 
tbat^hey cannot advise the proposed transfer from the civil to the mil- 
tarv department. (See their report on page 26 et seq. of the report 
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<?f the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1868.) It will thus he seen 
that these eminent military gentlemen heartily concur in the Indian pol¬ 
icy initiated by Congress in its act of March 3, 1849. This policy re¬ 
ceived a decided enforcement in the joint resolution aud the results 
thereof of March 3, 1865, (Stat. at Large, vol. 13, page 572,) which pro¬ 
vides for the appointment of a joint committee of the Senate aud House 
of Representatives, “ to inquire into the present condition of the Indian 
tribes, and especially into the manner in which they are treated by the 
civil and military authorities; to examine fully into the conduct of In¬ 
dian agents and superintendents, and also into the management of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in the Department of the Interior, and to re¬ 
port to the next session of Congress such legislation as may be neces¬ 
sary for the better administration of Indian affairs.” The distinguished 
gentlemen constituting this committee, of which Senator Doolittle was 
chairman, made extensive visits to the various Indian tribes and agen¬ 
cies, and collected a very large amount of testimony bearing upou the 
administration of Indian affairs, which is published in the volume con¬ 
taining their report, in 1867. They entered into a full examination of 
the question of transfer to the military department, and came to the 
unanimous conclusion that no such transfer should be made. 

In the further prosecution of the same general policy of peace and 
civilization, Congress passed the'act of July 20, 1867, (Stat. at Large, 
vol. 15, page 17,) entitled “An act to establish peace with certain hos¬ 
tile Iudiau tribes,” and providing for the appointment of a commission 
of civilians and officers of the Army, to inquire into the causes of the 
war then in existence with certain Indian tribes, and to make such 
treaty stipulations as might remove all just causes of complaint ou the 
part of the Indians, aud establish peace and security along the lines of 
the Pacific railroads, and “ which would the most likely insure civiliza¬ 
tion for the Indians.” The labors of this commission resulted in the 
immediate and permanent suspension of hostilities, and in treaty ar¬ 
rangements under which, with little exception, peace has been main¬ 
tained to the present time. As has been already stated, they came to 
the decided conclusion that Indian affairs should remain in the Interior 
Department. 

Again, at the root of Army organization lies the principle of readiness 
to move at any time to any place, as orders are received. Hence the 
enactment of the statute of July 5, 1838, (Stat. at Large, vol. v, page 
260, sec. 31,) forbidding the employment of Army officers on the active 
list in any way which would disconnect them from their commands or 
“ interfere with the performance of military duties proper.” And when 
President Grant, at the commencement of his administration, placed 
retired officers in most of the Indian agencies, Congress at once passed the 
act of January 21, 1870, (Stat. at Large, vol. 16, page 62,) prohibiting 
the employment of Army officers in the retired list in any civil service 
whatever. It is evident, therefore, that in the view of Congress as in¬ 
terpreted by its enactments, the transfer of Indian affairs to the War 
Department would not only be a departure from the policy of peace and 
civilization of the Indians, but would also be destructive to the effi¬ 
ciency of the Army itself, by conflicting with an important element in 
military organization. 

The transfer uuder consideration is sometimes urged on the score of 
economy. It would at least save the salaries of the Indian agents, 
amounting to, possibly, $150,000 per annum; but it is difficult to see 
how any other expenses would be diminished. The employ^ force at the 
different agencies, the supplies of food and clothing, the transportation, 
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and all the Appropriations required by treaty stipulations, must remain 
just as they now are, and it is a well-known fact that military supplies 
are almost always of a superior grade to those purchased for Indians, 
and of course are purchased at higher rates. In solving the problem of 
making a given sum support life, and afford warmth aud protection to 
the largest number, and for the longest time, the methods of the Army 
would be less economical, and the difference would probably exceed the 
amount saved in salaries. 

The essential points, in feeding and clothing Indians, are to secure 
sound aud healthful subsistence and warm and durable clothing; and 
lower grades are, in many instances, to be preferred. Indeed, it is per¬ 
fectly safe to assert that any reduction which could be made in the 
usual Indian appropriation bill may be made as safely and properly 
under the present mode of administration as it could be under that of 
the War Department. 

Again, a very large number of Indians are entirely quiet and peace 
able, and only need the aid and encouragement of suitable agents, teach¬ 
ers, farmers, &c, to secure their steady advancement in civilization. 
To transfer the care of this class of Indians to military officers, would be 
without the shadow of an excuse; and beyond all reasonable doubt such 
transfer would greatly tend to arrest progress iu the right direction. 
As an illustration of this result, the history of the Yakama agency ih 
Oregon may be referred to. This agency has been in the charge of 
Agent Wilbur ever since 1864, except for the year iu which the Indian 
agencies were placed in charge of military officers bv President Grant. 
From 1864 to 1869, all branches of business on the reservation were 
marked with progress, and the work of moral reform, though slow, was 
gradual aud certain. During the following fifteen months, under differ¬ 
ent management, every interest, material aud moral, was waning. Em¬ 
ployes were paid for services long before reaching the reservation, and 
with the influence they exerted in daucing, swearing, drinking, aud 
card-playing, the interests of the reservation were rapidly declining. 
The cattle belonging to the Indians, when Mr. Wilbur was superseded, 
numbered 1,600. The natural increase would have been about 600. 
Upon the agent’s restoration there were only 350. Some of the Indians 
that had previously been doing well, had left their reservation, and it 
seems strange that so manifest a change for the worse had extended to 
almost every material and moral interest of the Indians. 

Upon the return of Agent Wilbur prosperity again began to show 
itself, and during the last five years there has been a progress truly re¬ 
markable, an essential element in which has been, as stated by the Com¬ 
missioner of Indian Affairs, “ the services of an efficient, determined, 
and devoted agent, who knows how to deal with men.” (See report of 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1871, pages282, 283, and 284. Also 
report of same for 1875, pages 101, 367, and 368.) 

The character of the Indian is somewhat peculiar. He is exceedingly 
prone to resist any direct attempt to force him into measures against 
his inclination and previous habits; but on the other hand he may very 
easily be led, after his confidence is fully secured. Cases do occasion¬ 
ally arise in which coercion to some extent must be exercised, especially 
in dealing with wilder tribes ; but the most successful Indian manage¬ 
ment lias always had a large element of conciliation as well as of firm¬ 
ness and the exhibition of force. Indeed, to manage Indians well, re- 
auires an accurate knowledge of the peculiarities of their character and 
habits with abundant tact, prudence, and general common sense, aud 
many Indian wars have resulted from the lack of these qualifications in 
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those placed in charge* The history of these wars has very little that 
is creditable to our country, and very much that is really disgraceful. 
It is not with any degree of pride that even our Army officers contem¬ 
plate such results as the Sand Creek and Piegau massacres, and the 
protracted and exceedingly expensive Modoc war. The war which was 
ended by the negotiations of the commission of which General Sher¬ 
man and others were members, is stated by them to have cost thirty 
millions of dollars, and that each Indian warrior that had been killed 
in said war had cost a million of dollars. 

The Modoc war, with a small band of Indians who had been practi¬ 
cally driven from their reservation through the mismanagement of 
their agent, who was a military officer, was exceedingly protracted, cost 
an immense amount of money, and, what was far worse, the lives of 
those noblemen, General E. R.S. Canby and Dr. Thomas. History shows 
that the agency to which the Modocs belonged was placed in charge of 
an officer of the Army at the same time (1869) that a similar disposition 
was made of most of the Indian agencies. The Modocs had complied 
with the requisitions of their late treaty by moving upon the reserva¬ 
tion allotted to them and the Klamaths, under the pledge that they 
should be protected from the taunts and insults of the latter, who were 
unfriendly to them. Captain Jack’s band of Modocs began to make 
arrangements for a permanent settlement, and no doubt with bona fide 
intentions; but the Klamaths began a persistent abuse toward them, 
and upon an appeal to their agent, Captain Knapp, he moved this band 
of Modocs to a new situation, where they began to make rails and pre¬ 
pare logs for their houses, when the Klamaths, emboldened by their 
previous success, for which they had not been punished or reprimauded, 
repeated their insulting interference, demanding tribute for the use of 
the land, which the Modocs were obliged to pay. Captain Jack again 
appealed to his agent, who simply proposed another removal. This was 
attempted by the Indians, but not being able to find a location of a sat¬ 
isfactory character, the baud concluded to leave their reservation and re¬ 
turn to their former home on Lost River. The Modoc war did not actually 
commence until some time afterward, when an attempt was made to 
force this band back to their reservation. The recollection of their ill 
treatment by the Klamaths, and of the failure of their agent to protect 
themj determined them to the resistance of despair. Whatever may have 
been the intervening steps in their history, and whatever other causes 
may have played their part in bringing about the final result, it seems 
almost beyond a reasonable doubt that if their agent had given them 
proper protection instead of rather encouraging the domination of their 
enemies, the Klamaths, their desperate resistance, so full of evil to 
themselves and of discredit and death to those who were called upon to 
deal with them, might have been avoided. (See report of Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs for 1873, pages 12 and 13, also page 79. See also re¬ 
port of same officer for 1870, page 54, in which the superintendent of 
Indian affairs says he could not blame the Indians for leaving their 
reservation because Agent Knapp undertook to govern them by sub¬ 
jecting them to the control of their enemies, &e.) 

Again, it is a political axiom that military government of any people 
should never be resorted to except as a necessity. It provokes irrita¬ 
tion, repulsion, hatred, and revenge on the part of the governed, while 
it is liable to become tyrannical and miserably perverted in its ends and 
methods on the part of those intrusted with the governing power. The 
people of our Southern States, siuce the late civil war, have made griev¬ 
ous complaints of military interference. 
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Whatever reasons and arguments against military government in the 
bouth are valid, apply with equal force to the military government of 
lnmans. It is as much out of place in the management of red men as 
ot white men, and should only be resorted to when all ordinary methods 
have been fairly tried and have failed. It may indeed become necessary 
for the few that are rebellious and incorrigible ; but it is perfectly safe, 
so tar as the few hostile Indians are concerned, to leave the power as it 
now is, in the hands of the President to order such distribution of the 
military forces as the peace and safety of the country may demand. 
The concurrent testimony and opinion of men of the highest official sta¬ 
tions, and whose opportunities of observation and of correct judgment 
were amplified by personal inspection and actual contact with the Indian 
work itself, as exhibited in their official reports above alluded to, can¬ 
not with safety be either ignored or disregarded. Since those reports 
were made in 1867 and 1868, there has been no change of circumstances 
sufficient to warrant a change of policy. The nature of the Indian re¬ 
mains the same; the nature and effect of military government are 
unchanged ; and the uniform experience of the last eight years, in which 
the methods recommended by these two commissions have been mainly 
followed, is strongly corroborative of the correctness of their conclu¬ 
sions and recommendations. The hearty accord and concurrence of 
President Grant in this line of policy, so well inaugurated and prose¬ 
cuted by Congress, has secured for his administration of seven years an 
entire immunity from serious Indian wars, except the few that have 
resulted from imperfection in the execution of the policy. With such 
results the abandonment of the policy at the present time in order to 
supply positions for unoccupied military officers, is without valid excuse, 
and would be exceedingly unfortunate in jeopardizing the peace of the 
frontier, and arresting the progress of Indian civilization. 

In our opinion, the true plan is to prosecute the present policy with 
increased vigor, and to place around it all those safeguards which expe¬ 
rience may from time to time indicate to be essential to its full success. 
The proper administration of Indian affairs is, in its very nature, beset 
with great difficulties. The large amount of discretionary power neces¬ 
sarily vested in the Secretary of the Interior, and unavoidably distrib¬ 
uted to a large extent among bis subordinates; the scattered locations 
of the Indian agencies in remote sections, beyond easy access for inspec¬ 
tion and supervision; the insufficient compensation afforded to Indian 
agents, which renders it peculiarly difficult to get first-class men for 
those positions; the long lines of wagon-transportation over difficult 
and dangerous routes, are conditions which, so long as they exist to the 
present extent, involve the liability to inefficient and irregular admin¬ 
istration. But these causes are largely within the control of Congress 
and of the Executive. The policy of disintegrating the wild and remote 
tribes by transplanting such of them as incline to civilization, but whose 
inclination is constantly thwarted by the presence of the anti-civilizing 
portions of their tribes, should be at once heartily adopted and vigor¬ 
ously enforced. In addition to this, all Indians who, through hostility, 
may hereafter require the exercise of military force should, upon being 
subdued, be dismounted, disarmed, and transplanted eastward, where 
favorable conditions of soil and climate render self-support practicable. 
These colonies would become nuclei around which increasing numbers 
could be yearly gathered from the uncivilized tribes; aud, being located 
near railroads, the cost of subsistence and transportation would be 
greatly reduced; the honest, timely, aud faithful distribution of sup¬ 
plies to them would be greatly facilitated; a proper inspection aud 
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supervision of the work of agents would be rendered practicable and 
efficient; the hostile, roving, and only really dangerous tribes would be 
gradually divided and permanently located under circumstances in which 
their civilization would be rapid and the necessity for governmental aid be 
annually diminished, and, at the same time, large districts of country, 
now demanded for mining and other purposes by citizens of the United 
States, would be set free. There is in the Indiau Territory an abundant 
supply of land for this purpose, and a vigorous prosecution of the plan 
would, in a few years, solve the problem of Indian control, by placing 
these wards of the nation in a condition of harmony with instead of 
antagonism to the Government, and ultimately elevating them to the 
standard requisite for the enjoyment of the privileges and the discharge 
of the responsibilities of full citizenship. This is really a question of 
statesmanship, and, instead of being given over to the uncertain and 
vacillating changes likely to result from dealing with it as a mere mat¬ 
ter of party politics and* machinery, it should be lifted to its proper 
importance, and steadily considered and determined with reference to its 
grand consummation in promoting the best interests of. a once power¬ 
ful race to the honor and advantages of our Government. 

While we may be united in the belief that the peace policy of Presi¬ 
dent Grant (inaugurated under and in pursuance of the provisions of 
the act of transfer of March 3, 1849) is the true policy, if faithfully 
carried out, we are not blind to the lact that inexcusable and criminal 
wrongs and abuses have been practiced under it 5 but these wrongs and 
abuses are not chargeable to the theory or true mode of administering 
our Indian affairs. But will a transfer, can a transfer of the adminis¬ 
tration of these affairs from the civil to the military department of the 
Government remedy these evils f In the language of the report of 
the Indian peace commissioners, a commission composed of an equal 
number of civil and military gentlemen of experience and discernment, 
and from whose language we have before quoted, “ to determine this 
question properly, we must first know what is to be the future treat¬ 
ment of the Indians. If we intend to have war with them, the Bureau 
should go to the Secretary of War. If we intend to have peace, it 
should be in the civil department. In our judgment, such wars are 
wholly unnecessary, and hoping that the Government and the country 
will agree with us~ we cannot now advise the change,” entailing, as we 
believe it would, the constant use of force; the indiscriminate slaughter, 
if not the extermination, of entire tribes of Indians; a heavy and con¬ 
stant drain on the national Treasury, and the unsettling, if not total 
abandonment, of that peace policy which, though faulty in practice, 
has done, and is doing, so much for the civilization and Ohristiauization 
of the fed man. 

With these peace commissioners, we also u believe the Indian ques¬ 
tion to be one of such momentous importance, as it respects both the 
honor and interests of the nation, as to require for its proper solution 
an undivided responsibility. The vast and complicated duties now 
devolved upon the Secretary of the Interior leave him too little time 
to examine and determine the multiplicity of questions necessarily 
connected with the government and civilization of a race. The same 
may be said of the Secretary of War. As things now are, it is difficult 
to fix responsibility. When errors are committed, the civil depart¬ 
ment blames the military; the military retort by the charge of ineffi¬ 
ciency or corruption against the officers of the Bureau. The Commis¬ 
sioner of Indian Affairs escapes responsibility by pointing to the Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior, while the Secretary may well respond that. 
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th°ugh in theory he may be responsible, practically he is governed by 
the head of the Bureau.” Oar owu judgment is, that the management 
ot Indian affairs should be confided exclusively to an officer having no 
other duties to embarrass him or come in conflict with his duties to the 
Indian and the honest frontier settler who confines himself to the 
country where he has a right to settle. The office of Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs ought to be lifted up and exalted to a Cabinet office. It 
should be, as the original law organizing the same contemplated it 
should be, a “ Department,” with full power in all matters pertaining: 
to Indian affairs. 

Our Indian affairs are a sad chapter in our annals. The past, how¬ 
ever, is past, and cannot be recalled ; but in this centennial year one of 
the grandest acts that Congress could originate would be one that 
would insure, in the future, the rights and the proper treatment of the 
remnant of the aboriginal race now among us. To talk of any civil¬ 
izing influence in the Army, it seems to us, is preposterous. Divorce- 
the Bureau from the Interior Department, if you choose; but don’t, in 
the name of justice and humanity, turn it over again to the War De¬ 
partment. Don’t do this cruel and terrible thing, but elevate the 
Bureau to a Department. Emancipate it. Lift it up and place its 
occupant on a level with the President’s counselors, and you will exalt 
the service. 

H. VAN VORHES. 

J. H. SEELYE. 


JNO. Q. TUFTS. 

W. W. W1LSHIRE. 
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